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The uses of lit erary scholarship 

Reflections on a new study of Thomas Mann: By Erich Heller 
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Painters of Fantasy 

Hefronymus Bosch to Salvador Dali 
WILLIAM GAUNT 


PI hi ill i >ii's superb new u-ni me in ail bonk pixulihriinii - in yi.uil 
si/c (.is 25 enu ai low u'sl. haeti provides I lie re.iilcr wirli oxer 
HKi reprodiiaimis - (*4 in -‘■plendiil uilour plus drawing* and prims 
in black and v.tnic mul In pa yes uf win daily icm induding a lively 
inliodiK'linii and nolo l" llic illnsi i aliens. The bunks ate bound in 
such a way dial die ivprnduc lions can be easily deiaelicd. £.1.50 each. 
The Iir 5 i live tides are.'— 


A Gallery of 

From Giotto to Picasso 
KEITH ROBERTS 




I; mm die iviic uviM nl demons and deiih ilepic<e<{ by Hu-i'li and An i-xriiiny seleciion of some of die must la nun is and besl-lnved pa lull lies 

druegki lo die iiiiugiiialne lanciesol die Snriealisls. diissekx'li<iiiLi>\eis from nil uur die world. Ranging from die Mnim Uui and die Liiiighiug 

some . n> jcais ol LiiUasLic art. Cuvulier lu I’iunio's Child with u Ihnv and Warhol's Marilyn Mtunne. 
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Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
BRIAN PETRIE 




Pain£/7igs. Drawings and Prints 
CHRISTOPHER BROWN 




and Post‘lmpressionlsts 
KEITH ROBERTS 


Asnwtacuhr seleciimi irom t he whole output Hr liege l\ niiisierpieees. superbly reproduced to high- Oilers n stimiilaiing sunev of the lines! pictures bv 

L. bis tonnemed :n(i.i s lire. 1 lie introduction light the m list's i cm ark able gilts uf ubservation. unisis who make up whut has become the most 
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George de La Tour 

BENEDICT NICHOLSON & 

CHRISTOPHER WRIGHT 

This oiii horiia live book is the iirst full- 
scale siudy of Ln Tour to appear in English 
The sinking illusi rations ml mil ably come 
the mysterious calm of bis v. oik linked sviV 
a sensitive intcifi reunion of bis elusive per 
sontiliiy. His complete surviving oeuvre is 
reproduced, with many startling details 
of great appeal and beauty. The authors 
were amongst those responsible li»r the 
incnminblc exhibition held at the Louvre 
in 1972. SiMpp. 242 Ulus ., 24 in odour, 

November £20.00 

Fra Angelico 

JOHN POPE-HENNESSEY 

A considerably revised and amplified second edition or the study 
which in 1952 quickly established Itsdr as a standard work on 
one of live most familiar of Julian artists, and has long been out 
or print. 320pp. 270 Hint., JS in a dour. Nor* tuber £ 17,50 

David Wynne: 

Sculptures 1968-74 

GRAHAM HUGHES & CLIVE BARD A 

No conlfcmpurniy rcprcventuliotiril .sculptor has prod need so 
many important works. This book demonstrates the brilliant 
way in which David Wynne is able to adapt hintself both to 
forty -fool sculptures and to medals and coins. 1 60pp. IS I Ulus., 
16 hi colour. November v.£HJJ0 

The Sculptures of 
Houdon 

H. HARVARD ARNASON 

This critical and compelling study is by the leading expert on 
Houdon. It contains an extensive and lively text plus wide* 
ranging illustrations Including many brilliant. details. A selection 
of Ids ninny -famous shinies are included a* well as his superb 
portrnit busts: .sitters Included Voltaire. Washington and 
Jefferson, to name but three. c.368p(i, c.264 Ulus. May c. 11 8. VO 

The Paintings of Titian 

Vol Hi: The Mythological and Historical Paintings 
HAROLD E. WETHEY 

In this concluding volume Professor Wcthey deals with what are 
generally regarded as the lines! recreations of the ancient spirit 
ever produced by an Italian arlist. Ajl paintings arc fully cam- 
“hdall am reproduced . many in beautiful detail. c.440 pp. 
316 Ulus. 8 hi, colour.; February C.13Q.QQ ' V.\ ■ 


Britain Observed 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 

The landscapes of Hrjniin have been constant inspiration to 
painters from the sixteenth century onwards. In this book 
an eminent poet and critic has examined how some 70 artists 
Iruin Ruhens to Victor Pasmore have reacted to the landscapes 
of England, Scotland and Wales. His apprcmch is emotional 
rather than art-historical and the fascinating result is vvlial he 
calls a book of an and a book of places. 24<)pp. c.120 Ulus., 32 
iu colour. April c.£V,95 


The Art of 

Egon Schiele r® 

ERWIN MIJSCH V V jjg F 

"A generous survey of the work of tills original Y* 5 " Wy*' 
and compelling artist whose portraits, anguished (*> Jf l 
nudes and colourriiNaudscape.s are now widely ) 

acclaimed. A perceptive introductory text and I i,// \ 

80 large. fHithful reproductions or his best ami \// 1 

most interesting works, including h4 in colour. // 
comprise this influential study. e. 252pp. 154 / 

Ulus., 64 in colour. I'ebmury v. £20.00 

The Parthenon 
Frieze 

MARTIN ROBERTSON 

Here for the llrst time all the surviving reliefs that ran round the 
four sides of the Pmtlienon arc reproduced in sequence and to 
scale. The introduction is a brilliant account of the historical 
background of the frieze as a whole, while the extensive captions 
describe and Interpret the individual scenes. r.M». €.48 Ulus, 
February r .£3.50 


JL Hans Christian 
Andersen 

gMf ELIAS BREDSDORFF 

. Ah hough his fairy stories are famous .ill over 

pas ’ the woild, Hans Christian Andersen himself is 

much less well-known. The object of this 
I biography by one of the world's leading 

J 0 l Andersen specialists, is to provide a detailed 
" nl Iwwwftl account, not only of his life and the circle in 
which he moved t that of Dickens and Ibsen) bill 
also to relate the stories he wrote to incidents in 
his own life. The book is absorbing and full of 
insights, c..<2tlpp. c.64 Ulus. April £5.95 

Solomon and Sheba 

JAMES B. PRITCHARD • 

The biblical story of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon is the subject of one of die most widespread and 
elaborate legends in the entire Christian world. The object or 
this book is to re-tcll Hie cycle in nil its fascinating variations, 
to examine it in the light of liistmical and archaeological 
research, and to trace its diffusion through litcnituie and art. 
208pp. 63 hnlj-lone and IS line illus. October £5.75 
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Great 

American 

Nude 


A H/story In Art 
WILLIAM H. GERDTS 

An inlejliceni, witty book tracing the conflict between morality 
and artistic freedom from colonial paintings to the nude todav. 
The took contains a fascinating selection of nudes from 1700 
onwards ranging from the. aesthetically superb to the TraAkly 
hilarious. 2 lippj 20/ Ufus., 25 in colour. November 17 JO 


The Quest for 
Ulysses 

W. B. STANFORD & 

J. V. LUCE 

Using archaeological and art-historical 
evidence, this scholarly and immensely 
readable book tries to determine the 
truth about Ulysses. Few figures have , 

inspired so many masterpieces of literature and art anu lov,™ 
been interpreted in so many different ways. 256pp. 19} "fl 0 -*, 
17 hi colour, October £6.95 

The Death of Stalin 

GEORGES BQRTOLI 

Stalin died on 6 March 1 953. This brilliant study traces in niinui 
detail his last months in power, evokes the attitude of tnc i 
people and tells of the turmoil that followed his death. 9 . 
gripping reading. 304pp. 16 illus. February c.£6.25 ■ 

Clubland Cooking 

robin McDouall 

In this book Robin McDouall brings together soineoivh i ^ - . 
most interesting recipes: roasts, game. fell, sav'ounet. ,- 

and an entertaining variety of specialities, nicy are ^ . 
with an amusing short survey of the history °F cluw* js 
eating habits during the 19ih and 20th centuries. J«w t 
illus. Nut ember £2.95 ' . 
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aiiy cuilicilial — lhougli it Is cer- 
tainly no accident that in The 
Magic Mountain it is a baptismal 
buwl, lunded dov.n from guner- 
tuion to generation, that becomes 
the symbol of the forefathers’ 
spiritual citizenship within a securo 
tradition, whose falling -Apart is the 
pervasive theme uf The novel. 
Thomas Mann’s “ unpolitical “ 
search, on ihe contrary, ends in 
irony; cite irony of his coining to 
know that he cannot himself be 
whut his Intellectual attachments 
and convictions demand that he 
should be: a Genii an Dostoevsky 
perhaps, upholding his own variant 
of mystical nationalism, or a Tol- 
stoy, conducting a campaign (on 
the model of the Russian’s later 
years) against the corrosive spirit of 
*' literature ”, the gypsydnm of a 
spiritually rootless “civilization” 
and the rhetoric of false ideologies. 

What Thomas Maun did not 
notice at the time was that Dos- 
toevsky's uhd Tolstoy's positions 
shared iu good measure tne irony 
of his own. Neither Dostoevsky nor 
Tolstoy was safely domiciled iu 
what each .proclaimed to be the 
truth of life. It Is even more than 
likely that the great novelist cannot 
be “committed” in the sense in 
which Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and, 
long after them (much longer than 
the calendar suggests), Tliomos 
(Mann, in 1914, sought commitment. 
Tor tnc art of the novel, like the 
art of the dramatist, presupposes in 
their creator so perfect and so sus- 
tained an understanding of con- 
trary na tines that he cannot con- 
fine his own being within any one 
of them. 'Neither can he remain the 
kind of person he believed he was 
before he embarked on the ad- 
ventures of his concrete and pre- 
cise imagination. It is strange that 
it was neither a dramatist nor a 
novelist, but n poet, Keats, who 
first become iu tensely conscious of 
tbe artist's loss of identity: lie said 
succinctly (In a letter to -Richard 
Wood lions, October 27. 1818) what 


Thomas Mann and his wife revisiting the ruined 
Buddenbrook house in Lilbeck in 1953 
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and Devekspmant 
International Politics 
and Government 
U,S. Economics, Social 
and Political Issues 

distributed in the UK by 
PALL MALL PRESS. 


' Written by the' specialist for the specialist, these 
siudios make immediately available the methods; , 
results and policy conclusions qf recent research 
into world -wide economic, political and social 
trends. Outstanding new titles in the Economics , 
Held Include r THE MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATION AND SOCIAL POLICY: 
SfiKtot Reference to General Motors In South Afrlca- 

RICHARD A. JACKSON (£4.7Jl, AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING, 
Economic Coppepls,- Ad/nrnfStraJJve Procedure* [and 
Political Process ^-rVVILLARD W. COCHRANE 
0(toheK .£7 t .75). TH B ■: U Nlf ED ' STATES 
: AND THE DEVELOPING WQRLD: Agenda 
for Action I974—JAMES W: HOWE and the Staff 
of the D Dr t January, £5.95), MANAGING 
MULTINATIONAL "• CORPORATIONS i 


ARVIND V. PHATAK f January , Cloth £7.25 & 
Paper £3 JO), THE ECONOMICS OF 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS! 
J. N. YVOLFE et al ( October , £6.50), TRAINING 
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meaning of what those wise men 
wrote, seemed now as urgent as 
was once the deciphering of God's 
Will, ft might illuminate the paths 
to be followed in life, ar even 
change the direction of the Jour- 
ney. 

Again, ■ the spiritual centre of 
these searches did not hold fast. 
With the correct wording of the 
ancient hooks established and me 
most timely employments of the 
intellect soon to be offered else- 
where, above all in the natural 
sciences, classical -studies withdrew 
into ever narrower compartments 
of academe and concentrated on 
problems so peripheral and some- 
times so abstruse that they hnd no 
chance whatever greatly to impress 
the mind of the age. Of course, 
there were apparent exceptions. 
First, Nietzsche’s The Birth of 
Tragedy. Without it. above all with- 
out its celebrated thesis, the 
opposed realms of the gods Apollo 
ana Dionysus, Thomas Mann s 
Death in Venice — to neme only one 
oxaniple out of very many— could 
not have been conceived, and proo- 
ably not even Freud’s feud be- 
tween the id and the ego— no mat- 
ter whether Mann and Freud had 
actually read Nietzsche’s earjy 
work at the lime : it became in- 
scribed in the features of tnc age. 
And second. Heidegger’s discovery 
of “Being 1 ' in the fragments of 
wthe pre-Socrutic philosophers. But 
is, if any, an exceedingly 
tenuuirs-'Jink between, on the one 
hand, Nietzsche and Heideggen 
and, on the other, the concerns and 
mot hods of traditional classical 
scholars. 

To return to the antecedents of 
our' present literary , scholarship: 
the study of Gieek and Latin 
squrces begun to lose ground, ana 
ta yield its supreme position in the 
canon uf humanistic deal canons, 
when Hainan ii. Herder, and iii due 
succession rile ■ curly . _ German 
Ramlintics appeared on the scene, 
spreading- w:ih Intclleura* v (ftur, 
'ner 'tnuA "amhtv epd ovo-rHrlmiiig 

.. p i'i ,'-'i 


loquacity their ” modern " gospels. 
Enlightenment, they Insisted, was 
to be found not only, or even pre- 
dominantly, in “ Enlightenment 
that is, in the cult of the rational 
and aesthetic virtues Inherited, 
through a highly selective process, 
from the ancient thinkers and 
poets. What now hired mind, and 
Imagination, with the promise of 
new vistas and energies was the 
return to the origins, the Ur- 
sprUnge , of culture, the burrowing 
to the very roots of national com- 
munities and the cultural expres- 
sions of their lives, to the kind of 
poetry which Hemann, the " Magus 
of the North”, said was the mother 
tongue of mankind, and which still 
lived on, like a Cinderella at the 


hearth of High Culture, in fairy 
tales, primitive rituals and folk 
songs. And what if this resurrec- 


tion of prlmklvity wore to damage 
or even to destroy die delicate 
fabric of civilization ? The Roman- 
tics were often in the mood not to 
mind: for a religion, uniting nten 
once again in a true spiritual com- 
munion, may “ rise from die chaos 
of destruction as the glorious 
founder of a new world ". Novalis 
wrote thisj although he would 
hardly have been a , proper 
German Romantic, or a partici- 
pant in the grand conspiracy of 
Romantic Irony, if on other occa- 
sions he had not upheld the value 
of ordered Intellectual lucidity. 
(For nothing, surely, could be more 
romantic and more Ironical than 
the enterprise of making one of 
die foremost goals of intellec- 
tual education the immersion of 
the imagination in primidvity.) 

The love of poetic cl-eatibiis that 
were, still, nourished by die 
springs of national cultures and 
not yet severed from their dark 
roots, was. to ward off the danger 
of anaemic iiueUectuallsm, and in- 
spire a new artistic creativity. Of 
course,: the national cultures the 
early German Romantics had in 
piind were not necessarily -German:, 
the Schlegels might ey^n cloipi that 


they prompted the modorn interest 
in oriental, above all in Indian, 
culture, not to mention the Roman- 
tic Homer — as opposed to the clas- 
sical craftsman — or the reading of 
the Old Testament aa Hebrew poet- 
ry, or the enthroning of Shakespeare 
as the ruler of tne post-classical 
theatre. But wa have only to name 
such later Romantics as ths 
brothers Grimm, or Adam MUHer, 
or Gervinus, in order to realize 
that tbe pedagogical discipline of 
Modern Languages, together with 
the history of their literatures — a 
very late arrival in our higher edu- 
cation — is of Romantic origin j- and 
Inseparably linked to that cultural 
nationalism which, from the end of 
the nineteenth century onwards, all 
hut superseded the humanistic 
ideal of an intellectual education 
grounded in the reading • of rha 
Classics, and common to the .whole 
of the West. But, again. It was not 
simply more knowledge that was so , 
greedily sought; it was yat another ' 

, experiment to find' soma, compel- 
ling spiritual purpose, this tiute by 
retracing the mind’s steps back, or . 
deep down, into the archaic past, 
an experiment that with some of 
the Romantics ended abruptly, but 
none too surprisingly, in the arnts 
of the Catholic Church, thus prov- 
ing its religious motivation, The 
compendious book that Thomas 
Mann wrote . during the - years of 
the First World War, the tortuous, 
worried, often jarringly patriotic, 1 
then in turn exquisitely perceptive 
Meditations of an Unpolitical Man, 
Is the last great document of that 
Romantic pursuit. 

The intellectual tumult into which 
he was thrown by the WHr of 3914 
forced Thomas Mann temporarily 
to suspend his plans for a - new.' 
novel ( The Magic Mountain), and 
to go In- search of the truth about 
himself: " Who am I ? Whence do I 
come that I am as I am, and am 
neither, able nor willing to be any- 
thing else ? ” But fits questioning 
and probing did not lead him into 

i .. i.i . i y, 


Kierkegaard aiid Nletziclle were to 
say much more extensively about 
the Inevitable umbivnlence of the 
" nestlieilc " life. Indeed, it Is in- 
conceivable that the man who 
wrote The Grand Inquisitor could, 
iu his soul, have bocn a dependable 
member of the Cliuryji, of <mp 
church, or iliot the creator of Jvnn 
Karamazov could evor have been 
the true believer that, Dostoevsky 


passionately, and often hysterically, 
wanted to be — and wasj but only as 
long as his imagination dwelled 
with Alyosha or Father Zoslma. 


Tolstoy was right vh en be came to 
the realization that the practice of 
the novelist’s art was incompatible 
with that absolute spiritual dedi- 
cation to which ha aspired; and he 
was mistaken — to the point of cra- 
ziness — when he sought the remedy 
in abstaining from wntiiig novels. 

Thomas Mann, too, abstained;. In- 
stead of continuing The Md&ic 
Mountain , he wrote Meditations, 
vaguely suspecting that he should 
find his true self (the self that liis 
Tonio Krbger, the young writer, 
felt he had lost with the loss of his 
ancestors* unquestioning LUbe'ck 
burghardom), and find it by 
returning to tlie selfsame- tradition . 
whose dissolution had been tbq ips-. 


pi ration, compounded of spiritual 
melancholy and artistic 'leif-qssAr- 
tion. of all pis major - works: 


uyu. us an ^uo jugful.' vrutaqi 

denbrooks, ; Tonio . Kr tiger, and 
Death in Venice. 

But by the dine he withdrew into 
. his “ unpolitical ” ruminations, 1 it 
was already clear that The Magic 
Mountain would amount to rather 
more than the mere comic relief 
ha had intended after Aschenbach's 
tragedy: that it would become the 
story of a young German who,, .as 
Thomas Mann said in' a -letter oF 
March 1917, was to be *• educated ” 
by, on the ode hand, ,l! a disciple, of 
1 Carducci", who would preach 
progress with Lathi eloquence, and, 
on the other, " a desperate, bril- 
liant reactionary”, Thus, both Set-, 
cembrini and Naphta inhab- 
ited his imagination - even chough, 
intellectually, in Meditations, lie 
appeared - to have appointed only 
Naphta— someone very much like 
tuni — to be jin's educator.. Such an. 
essay in wholly believing in what 
the- intellectual ' imagination is : at 
the same tithe purlially engaged in 
refuting, can only lead to an ironi-. 
cql denouement. 

And it does.' Referring to what 
was, /in- 1914, -an even more frag- 
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iiii'ni.iiy fiuKim-itt than nt die lime 
of his death, mimuly Felix Kuril. 
Ma jmi all Inn ilemolislies what iiiiki 
have see iiieil lie signed as die clefin- 
iiivt- iiiunift sto nf Cuniidii c wiser- 
ViUisin: "A ivriiur v.lm, when this 
v.ar hrnkf mil, was a limn io write 
n parndv id' i lie German HildungS; 
roman (dun is, above all, of 
Goethe's IVd/iehn Mcis/er) in die 
form of memoirs of a confidence 
iricksiur. Inis a slime in die imel- 
Juitual disi u|nion nf Curnian cul- 
ture ’’—dial deplorable business, 
according in ihc main trend nf 
Meditations, of die Zivili sat ions- 
literal as personified bv his libera! 
radical hrmlier Heinrich nr by the 
Sen fin Ini n i nf The Magic Moun- 
tain. And this is the final conclu- 
sion of Meditations : *• Conserva- 
tive ? Of course, this is not what I 
mn ; for even if 1 wished tn believe 
it, my nature would refute me." 

It is a pity that Mr Reed's bunk 
makes so little nf the final irony nf 
Thomas Mann's wartime mcili- 
t niinns, a railing dim may well he 
due in mi iiver-simpliMic dcfiniritui 
of -irony iiscJf: " Fii m it is necess.iry 
to he clear ahnni rlic nature nt 
irony ”. he says right at die begin- 
ning of his r realise, and follows up 
iliis prngnimnialic amimmecnioni 
with two examples— one from 
George Idiot, the other from .m 
early story of Thomas Mann — 
which ure so obvious and so “ liter- 
ary " that they cnuld nut possibly 
nccnmtnodaie die existential irony 
of Mali tat ions. But both die 
anxious probing (prompted by as 
much of a religious crisis as a man 
without religion is ca pubic of 
experiencing) and the particular 
irony of the bank are more rele- 
vant to an understanding of 
Thomas Mann’s art — for instance, 
of Ihe "conversion”, ironically 
anticipated In Meditations, of The 
Magic Mountain — than those awk- 
ward moments when he clambered 
1 on to die platform where the noil, 
licians, generals and journalists, 
their voices’ shrill with mendacity, 
asserted that Germany was tint to 
he hlamed at all fnr the outbreak 
of the war, a war that was at the 
same time positively welcomed, not 
merely as n “ defensive ’’ means to 
an end, but for the simple reason 
diat it was war. Yet die forces that 
.actually drove Europe into the war 
were rather more complex than is 
a Unwed in the historical sketches 1 
drafted by Mr Reed so as to give 1 
■ Ihe measure of the gulf between ! 
German Thinking and what can 1 
fairly be called the -normal assump- 
tions or European culture”, 

If there were still such " assump- 
tions ’ in 1914, die First World 1 
War. made a mockery of them all 
over Europe; and besides, were . 
Uarres, Maurros, Sore], or Pdguv 
c-ss French than Romain Roliaud ? , 
Was the banning of German com-' 
posers From English concert pro- ' 
grammes not English ? Were 
Pareto, D’Annunzio and Mussolini 
less Italian than Corducci or | 
Sctieinbrtni ” ? And iarer, were < 
Ihe "assumptions" of European 
culture made by Pound or Eliot or 
Yeats or Wyntlham Lewis less ” nor- I 
mal than . those taken for granted i 
by liberal intellectuals ? The mere i 


asking uf sucli quest inns. the mere 
sound uf phrases like " the normal 
assumptions of European culture ”, 
make ii all ion clear dial modern 
iiieiaiv scliolai ship knows only 
Imw io pki.v I lie role of a .snirimai- 
ly d isiiriL-ni.il cl I, mi in civil at helpless 
latecomer to u nadiimn nuco 
dun ac Leri ml l»y ihe search for 
mural realities, ami fur the means 
iu live a gniid life. 

N' i»_ due in his sophisticated and 
sceptical senses will expect any- 
thing like this of today's schol- 
arship. By and large, it has become 
self-sufficieiii and self-serving, It 

pi ides ii.self upon instilling in its 

in i vices in on till discipline, besides 




an uildictiim >n the faithful reading 
»'f i ex tv Bui can— or should— ment- 
al discipline l?e divorced from the 
performance of an iiiiellectuullv 
compelling task? Can faithful read- 
iug lie practised with texts that 
neither deserve nor reward such 
devotion ? Our scholarship tends to 
busy itself in a spiritual void, 
rather titan in the quietude nf an 
li'iiti’T. fiiijiiiness. Ii bustles with 
activities Midi as the ever renewed 
drafting of •• research projects ", 
the churning out of nppliciuimis 
lor Found :n ion money, the micro 
photographing nf* documents that 
document little, lIic .storing and 
catalog ii in-.’ of literary remains 
act | Hired from the estates of the 
most insignificant writers, their let- 
ters, notes, diaries, nil swallowed 
indiscriminately in the hope of 
their i Hum i liming the dark riddle 
of •* creation ", Dm j n fact only 
spread mg the prevalent academic 
disease: obesity of infomiation lux- 
uriating around an ever hrittler 
and shrinking skeleton of meaning. 
It happens more and more rarely 
that a young scholar approaches a 
subject with thnt keenness and fas- 
cination with which, emotionally, 
he might pursue an incipient love. 
Now Ins eye will clionse from 
among the " Mauer rbliimchcn ” the 
one least iikely to be asked for the 
"«*l dance. " What has nut yet 
heen done ? ” is the question which, 
at rhis stage, lie brings to his tutor. 

Jacob Burckhardi, frowning at 
Me trivial tlteines proliferating in 
Me scholarship even of his (lav, 
once said that a fresh leading of 
I luicydides. “ researched ** as he is, 
ntigltt still yield now and important 
iMviglits. Mi Reed, cuitrugemisly un- 
detened by the mass ot literature 
on 1 ho mas Mann, judges him Ln be 
ot the calibre envisaged by Burch- , 
liardt. He has absorbed not only ail 
ot Mann s published works, but 
also, it seems, everything that 
Manii ever read. He has gone to 
great lengths to consult and quote 
unpublished letters mid notebooks. 
His perspicacity, industry and con- 
scicnLinusncss have produced, par- 
ticularly for the “ experts ", a valu- 
able book, even if the fluency of 
his style is occasionally interrupted 
by such little catastrophes as “ the 
M anti's 1 criticism of 
life had been partly sour grupes 
and might yield to other pres- 
siues ”, or that the “ very name of 
Peeper kon i declares the desperate 
spicing his declining powers rely 
on Dealing as it does with a 
major representative of an impor- 
tant tradition (even if its “uses” 
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Self -caricature, 1889 

are made less clear than the title 
promises), it conies about as close 
to overcoming the miseries of 
modern literary scholarship as the 
historical situation allows. 

The scholarship of any deter- 
minedly " scholarly ” work on 
Thomas Mann is likely always to 
he in excess of its substance. For 
this “disinherited” Biiddenbruok 
or Kroger had assumed at least one 
characteristic of the man of busi- 
ness: liis sense oF economy. There 
is hardly one important— or even 
mn so important — thought to be 
found in Matin’* letters and notes 
or in his un published observations 
on “ Mind and Art" (fragments 
which play a considerable part in 
Mr Reed’s bookj that has not made 
its way, often in identical form. 
Into the published works. So much, 
Indeed, was he a “publisher” that 
he saw nu point in " wasting ’’ his 
private observations unless they 
concerned personal, and then 
-mostly business, .matters. . Hence, -no - 
great revelations are to be 
expected in Ills hitherto withheld 
diaries — unless, perhaps, on the 
subject of people, places mid poli- 
tics. Whatever relates to his writ- 
ing is likely to he in the nature of 
five-finger exercises, prolegomena 
essential to the understanding of 
ihe texts of obscure writers- — and 
Thomas Mann, for h 11 the occa- 
sional problems, is a singularly 
lucid one. Thus, for the latecomer 
to the interpretation of his works- 
works that invite not so much inter- 
pretation as comment — the greatest 
temptation is to invent problems. 
And the work that has, above all 
others, tempted Mr Reed is Death 
in Venice. • 

His theory that the novella was 
First designed as a « hymnic ” 


story, celebrating Eros as liberator 
of the repressed creative life mid 
as harbinger of a renewed vision, 
is finally presented with quite mis- 
placed scholarly assurance: “So we 
have n picture of » diametrical 
change in the conception of her 
Tad in Venedig." So closely, it 
scents, can reading he conducted 
that myopia ensue*;: so intent on 
tuiveliy can the study of “ relevant 
materials ” be, i liar the obvious 
nature of a text is ignored. 

Far Death in Venice is all of a 
piece: there is no plastered-over 
crack in the structure. From its 
first page, Aschenbach's fate is 
sealed, as is made quite clear by 
the image of the “ freak in id sum- 
mer ” that had made the beginning 
of May “sultry like August’’, not 
to mention those of the cemetery 
in front of which he waits for 'a 
tram, of the stonemason’s yard, of 
the mortuary clmpel in Venetian 
style, and ot the mysterious emer- 
gence at the portico of Lhe tramp, 
(hut first in a series nf death 
figures. The- masterly interweaving 
uf Aschenbach’s resolve to slum 
with classical restraint both the 
“abyss" of destructive passions 
and the psychological laxity of giv- 
ing in to his hallucinatory day- 
dream of the jungle, with his urge, 
set off by that same daydream, to 
escape, through travel, from the 
impasse his writing hud arrived at 
in the humdrum monotony of his 
regimen wine, this along with (tu 
mention only one of many con- 
tinuous strands) the creeping 
course of the Indian cholera, jour- 
neying towards Europe from its 
origin in the very jungle imagined 
by the writer, along the route sup- 
posedly followed by the ecstatically 
drunken god Dionysus, on bis way 
to invade the soberly classical 
domain of Apollo — every factor is 
plotted and pinpointed hv Maim 
with such consistency that no 
reader of Death in Venice could 
possibly regisrer the slightest in- 
timation that somewhere .somehow 
a “moral fable” had been grafted 
on to a “drunken song”. 

The words " moral fable ” and 
“drunken song" are taken from 
Thomas Mann's little experiment 
with hexameters, " Gesang vom 
Kindchen ". He himself quoted 
them in a conciliatory letter to a 
correspondent who Imd. rather non- 
sensically, taken Death in Venice 
to imply a critique of the hoinoero- 
tlc disposition (us if Goethe’s Elec- 
tive Affinities could be read as nit 
attack on love I). Obviously 
enough, the verse lines in which the 
words occur refer to u personal 
experience of Mann's, a lyrical tra- 
vel encounter, presumably with 
" Tadzio thnt engendered u 
“hymnic" mood of the soul: it 
might even have issued into a 
“drunken sung” (Lhe allusion is to 
Nietzsche’s celebrated Dionysian 
poem) had there not begun : 

. . . a process of sobering, cooling 
and mastering— 

L'o 1 There came of your drunken 
song an ethicat fable. 

But surely the " sobering ’’ and 
‘ mastering " had been accom- 
plished by the time that Mann 
wrote the first line of Death in 


ISSUES* 

the subject the ,£• ™ H 

writer for „ ^beauiVf ,s i 
justify nil ,i.. au 'ful J 


justify an ,he H 

whether he would be Si j 
complete it, doubt?*. *1 
several letters quoted b K iV1 
as utterly nniM«n«i y fr l 

exhausted before 
story was begun * 

The anguish that Thotaj, ’ 
suffered tn writing 
1- cnice may even have enhf 
artistic success, B ]l 
because this was not the ft 
Hat he had shown a h™ 
deed a Dipnysiac. expert! 

i HI b J n r , of dea,h »muE 

Aschenbach’s had been p 
by Thomas Buddenbrook’s 
mystical nocturnal ecstasy. ia 
Han no Bud den brook’s imped 
on the piano, an adolescent! 
nenan Liebestod that mi 
showed Thomas Mann’s suJ 
talent for evoking music in d 
but also introduces the nroH 
most akin to litis form off 
beside oneself: erolic exceslj 
deadly disease. If, in addiiiaaj 
remember the ever-dosenini a 
ation between sickness, the S 
siac, and death in Mann'i :1 
works. Diouysus-Peepcrkorn’j 
tide in The Magic Mn war 
terrible delusion of the here 
The Black Swan, exalted bv p 
and at the same time fatally 
in Doctor Fauslus, the ' 
tli rough ’* Into prangende l/nli 
lichkeit, Leverkiihii’s delilt 
sought satanic inspiration, iq 
lize what a freak the story 
became Death in Venice 
have been had it ended "l 
ly ", no matter how many 
iiive " extracts from Plato’s 


. n , "reality”, most 
'i by the story of the 
• *«ts ? The original tnten- 

?Ftoto to chronicle the life 

W the last of the Budden- 
SSf Hanno. But the logic 
‘-Vi end demanded the epi- 
3 delineation of its ante- 
’ j“th his faUier’s metaphy- 
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S ues may have been, or rea 
e, discovered in Thomas ’ 
notes: for ail these were d 
to be quoted, varied, and . 
brought into question in-r|tr 
lered, and unalterable, to 
the story. 

Such are the pitfalls oi 
genious attempts to overci, 
near-exhaustion of literary 
nrship. A further instance 
Reed’s exaggerated empbi 
(lie sake of contrast, on 
fcrence in kind between 
Mann’s first novel 

and his subsequent works, lea 
ii am rally, as if in accordant^ 
Ilcgel’s historical map of Art 
Mind, a steady increase m ij 
tion and ironical self-conspoy 
but no corresponding dimlnui 
the author’s power to create 1 
characters: CJavdla Cliaucaj 

The Magic Mountain is no J 
presence than was Tornr ofl 
brook, and Jacob of the n 
tetralogy comes to N‘ e . 
reader’s imagination as nm 
the patriarch of the Lumsi 
chant burghers. And, conwg 
not the intellectual, refloeiltj 
of Buddenbrooks, the an®! 
order of ideas beneatli Uij3 


and ecstasy ns their 
(J ’S e relationship between 
' and narration is too 
Ud too complex for the 
rantrast Mr Reed makes 
Uvdienbrooks and tlio rest 
as Mann’s oeuvre. 
i, « the technical basis of 
^ life woH”.. Mr Reed 
11 „ ear the beginning of his 
,jt the promised new in- 
pfortunately turn Into 
> tortuous, confusing and 
- Irrelevant discourse on 
B Mann’s use oij rather, 
V of language. The point 
is the early sketch 
V^tment ’’. Its simple 
i that experience, as con- 
froagh language, above all 
\ the language of literature. 
Relations that the " real ” 
-a never fulfils. It Is a 
Tilted " stranger (a reader, 
of that writer in Tonio 
who flees from the spring 
blunt the dark of the coffee- 
B presumably to write there 
tbt beauties o! the renewing 
hither than the narrator- 
h himself, who makes this 
Mm on the Piazza Sun. 
b-viih obvious implications 
& tie much praised beauty 
|l locality. Of course, this epi- 
hi not simply Included so as 
hrcttriu b disgruntled gent- 
kMinn wishes to say some- 
Itikut the problematical rel- 
^teween language and real- 
fd (that he says Is, In any 
ita despondent than Hot- 
NhFj message in A Letter or 
n lii, Moffo Laurids Brigge). 
h » good. At this point, cer- 
8 'it would be fitting to 
P that although he was not 
esniHected bv the "crisis’* 
IH many of his conteni- 
r* to experiment moro or 
[nScdly (and indeed success- 
M* idioms closer to the 
fruity or even with a lan- 
pttmpletely dissociated from 
'll, Mian never seriously — 
n Wore Doctor Fauslus — 
his ' ability to loll ‘ 
r Mweying the destinies, 
t**b thoughts and follies of 
Llwple in tho real world. 
RA trace of that “disappoint- 
F [ron San Marco can ho 
P la the great novels that 
Rujcfor Fauslus. 

t}-W maintains thnt on 
[fat if h|s realization “ that 
Mud reality cannot be 
PJ 1 ° ‘Ofniod the convic- 
««nguage can nevertho- 
vLL of pxperl- 

Urt hs own ordered 
the tech- 
1 1 Ws.l'Ee work”. And 
LJJJ 1 « a scholar at an 

fSu J& , hfl insei 't« nt 
lutdf’ , ?J ar ly trouvaille, a 
L — written . by Thomas 


Mann into tho margin of a passago 
from Nietzsche that has very littlu 
to do with the “disappointment” 
of that particular stranger, but, as 
so often with Nietzsche’s philoso- 
phical writings, much with the way 
in which thinking depends upon 
language; "... we think only Jn 
accordance with the availability of 
words capable of approximately 
expressing our thoughts.” Mann 
replaced Nietzsche's full stop with a 
comma and added: “capable of 
expressing our thought beauti- 
fully.’’ This littlu amendment, not 
particularly weighty In itself, might 
woll have been meant polemically! 
for the sort of “beautiful writing” 
which preoccupies itself with say- 
ing, not what is true, but what can 
be said beautifully, was always a 
moral outrage to Thomas Mann. He 
once said of a review of Budden- 
brooks that set his own “ pessimis- 
tic moralisin'’ against the “lux- 
urious aestheticism ” of a novel by 
D'Annunzio: “ It was this news- 
paper cutting which ... I was 
fond of showing. For this was it. 
This was myself and this was how 
I wished to bo seen by others! and 
this wish was full of opposition to 
a philosophy and literary practice 
which 1 felt to be alien to me, 
hostile, Irresponsible . . . indeed, 
infamous." 

Mann’s works abound in similar 

S assages. From the coffee-house 
ttdrateur through Royal Highness, 
Meditations, The Magic Mountain 
to Doctor Fauslus, die aestheticism 
of “beautiful writing’’ for Its own 
sake, or even in the political ser- 
vica of what he called bellezza 


radicalism; provoked his -moral in- 
dignation. It it is at all possible to 
derine a “ technical basis of Mann's 


life-work ”, it certainly is not 
covered >by -the ihe lief that language 
“can -maintain ... its own ordered 
world ", that is, unless ft is at 
every -point related to a world that 
is not exclusively the world of lan- 
guage. Flaubert, disgusted by the 
unpoetic ugliness of the realist 
novelist's subject-matter, once 
expressed bhe desire to write a 
novel about nothing, a book that- 
would be held together Solely by 
die perfection and purity of its 
style. This is the point at which a 
realist novelist comes close to com- 

B rahe n ding tho doctrine of synibo- 
sni, but tills has nothing to do 
with Thomas Mann, wiho never 
onco, either in theory or In prac- 
tice, accepted tho “ autonomy of 
language ’’. -Nor did ho evor 
" license " it to ” order its self-suf- 
ficient world " — words with which 
(on page 319 of fiis book) Mr Reed 
returns— unde rsrmulably for . the 
only time— to what much earlier 


(on page 29) lie had described as 
the very foundation of Mann’s writ- 
ing. It is, on the contrary, Thomas 
Mann's singular achievement that, 
despito " a variety of experiments 
and with the knowledge of the 
catastrophe which had severed the 
“ subjectivity", the inner existence, 
of n man from the external “ given- 
ncss ” of the world ( Doctor 

Fauslus bears witness to this), his 
aim in writing remained that “pre- 
cision of language ” which results 
from the labour of bringing words 
into the closest possible contact 


The Covenant Sealed 

The Development of Puritan 
Sacramental Theology in Old 
and New England, 1570-1720 
E. BROOKS HOLIFIELD 

In sharp contrast to the common 
assumption that the Puritans were 
utterly opposed to sac r amen I’ailsm 
"J any form, this book advances the 
thesis that not only were they 
intensely interested in such doctrinal 
i issues but that their entire, theology, 
and characteristic spirituality foe-' 
used 1 upon them.-.’-''' < ’ : - 

£6.29 • 

fiietween Science and 
Religion 

The Reaction to Scientific 1 . 
Naturalism in Late Victorian 
England 

■ FRANK 1MILLER TURNER ■; , 

This book examines. Ihd lives and 
thought of six lale-VJctqrian Intellec- 
■‘•JS® 1 , bo,h abandoned the 
Ghqsttap; faith and rejected the 
, - < B a *.,iP nd doctrines gf Victorian 
i scientific naturalism. The, writers 
'• »• Henry . SftgWlCk, ’ Alfred 

.RusBe!i..; Wallace. Frederic w h 
M yere- George John’- Romanes,. 
Samuel Butler, and Jamas Ward. 
.{Published. March; 197.4) EP.2S 4 . 


The School upon a Hill 

Education and Society in 
Colonial New England 
JAMES AXTELL 

This book is concerned with tho 
wayB in which children in colonial 
New England were educated for life 
In society. In examining the cultural 
changes that occurred in the family, 
church, apprenticeship, schools, col- 
leflBS., and on ihe frontier. Axleil 
delineates the formation of a distinc- 
tive • New English culture, no longer 
E75Q ^ ' n0,t American. . 

. Pejirarch’s ‘ Bucoiicum ' 
Carman ’ ' 

annotated .by 

THOMAS p. BERG IN / , ", 

Now- available In,' English . tor the 
Href time, .the Bucolibum Carmen of 
Francesco .Petrarch iq a precious 
heritage from Up early -Renaissance.. 
This, translation qffete students of 
the early Renaissance new insights 
on; -lha. period; ilsBlf.: : and . on thB 
-per 9 analli 1 r. 70 f . 0 rie of. . its 1 greetesl 
men of- letters.. Mr. Berg In has. pre-' 
nf ^ l **ldrat i mea ri I’ng ' 'and 

-the. pdetlc colour of the original 
maintaining . a close line-for-Hns 
mk ch between the . English and the 
Latin.- _ which ftre here reproduced 
on facing pages. • 

• m,5U ■» 1 


Elements of Combinatory 
Logic 

FREDERIC B. FITCH 

Professor Fitch develops the Bystem 
Q In order to provide one of the 
most complete and detailed 
accounts to data of fhe construc- 
tion of a combinatory logic. The 
system is provably consistent, and it 
contains all Ihe usual connectives 
and quantifiers of logic, as well as 
combinslors of combinatory logic. 
£3.50 1 

- i ' : | , 1 - . ; 

Pity the Monsters 

•The Political Vision of 
Robert Lowell 
ALAN WILLIAMSON 
While essentially, a thematic study, 
1(113 book cart also be read as a 
commentary pr gdidb to much ot 
Lowell's poetry. Mr-'Willlam9on works 
-close tq ihe text/*and offers detailed 
reaqlngs pf the major_pdems from 
uie Collection^ tteafeB. ■■ 

$ 5.00 ( , 

. ' .* ?'i 1 • 1 ! . ; . • * ’ 

The Politics :of Populism 

Dissent in Colorado .*' 

JAMES EDWARD WRIGHT - ' 
Approaching Populism from a pol- 
itical perspective and focusing' on its 
appearance In'. a mountain stale, this, 
case study presents a . comprehend ; 


slve look at the nature and scop*! 
the Populist movement. I 

£8.25 j 


Congress 

The Electoral -CoriQptfjW 

DAVID R. MAYHEW > 

David Mayhew's 

that a congressmans ptini^P^ 

vaiion is ra-election. Afl$r |g 
this, incentive In. detail 
With Ihe effect it ha ® * 

man's behaviour, Bpd Wjjn 
the effect It has 
of Congress, and l 

gress makes policy. 

£4.00 . , 

The ShapeoHhe(^ r | t01 
Mind ■" ‘ 

The Thought 'of Samu^ 
Willard • ■ ■ . •• • 

ERNEST BENSON LOWRIE -. 
The author 

theology In clear ■ js 

language ai1 J rev ^ 8 (e ^,us M 
more than^lhe dj, « 0 „en M 
.preacher that he has a ihkj 

considered. H ® itKfmlilvliy- d ®! 
ot Imagination arid s9n« e p , huf> 

concerned with. the 
■happinessj - '4 

26.25 • • ■* -. '•■■M 
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Moullor’s jmii'iial.) No, even If 
iliura had been nu political accom- 
iimddiinn uu Mann's part to lhe 
Weimar Republic, lie could not but 
have hated -the State that came 
into being with Hiller's assn mini on 
uf power. 

lt is a flaw deeply ingrained in 
liberal thinking about Gerinuny to 
see In the emergence of National 
Socialism, first as the most power- 
ful political force Jn the country 
and Lhen later as its totalitarian 
government, a kind of “ natural ” 
and smooth evolutionary develop- 
ment from patriotic conservatism. 
This was not so. There was a rev- 
olution, a deep change, In almost 
every respect, in the manner of 
conducting the nation’s affairs. It 
is because of the liberal-intellectual 
conviction that revolutions cannot 
be entirely bad that the revolution- 
ary character of National Socialism 
has been obscured, just as the 
superstitious belief in the essential 
goodness of revolution has for so 
long benefited the reputation of 
StaTin. Even if Thomas Mann had 
continued throughout the Weimar 
Republic tq live “politically" on 
lho intellectual capital of Medi- 
tations, he would— or should — still 
have become ait implacable enemy 
of Hitler's Germany. 

There were, of course, many con- 
servative nationalists ln Germany 
who felt obliged to join tho 
“ Movement They were the vic- 
tims of an Ideological vocabulary 
that could hardly have been moro 
ambiguous. (Something similar con- 
tinued to fortify many Western in- 
tellectuals in tneir loyalty to the 
“ Idea " of the Russian Revolution, 
long after lt had fallen Into the 
hands of Stalin.) The “ morally 
good time ” that Thomas Mann had 


during -the *' tausendJUhriga Reich " 
need not -have been disturbed by so 
much as a shadow cast by Medi- 


Thomas Mann in 1900. 


tations. Yet disturbed It wast but 
although this was the psychological 
effect of persistent discomfort 
caused him by the memory of his 
political stance in 1914, It had Its 
political upshot in his Intellectual 
over-accommodation, after the 
Second World War, to the rulers of 
that part of Germany that had 
become Stalin's. Paradoxically 
enough, tills liberal tolerance occa- 
sionally presented itself, with ges- 


with the serious business of living. 
This Is claimed by the humanist 
narrator of Doctor Faustus, and un- 
doubtedly expresses the author's 
most mature ambition, 

Mann once said— <wlth a self-cen- 
tredness that is, on tha face of it. 
scarcely tolerable — 'that tile rule of 
Hitler ’ provided him with a 
“morally good time". Wihut he 
meant was, of course, that In the 
face of such a monster there were 
110 longer any subtle problems to 
be weighed, nor scruples to be suf- 
fered — as, tor him, there had been 
during the First World War — by a 
morally and intellectually conscien- 
tious German trying to define his 
position vis-i-vis his own country. 
“A morally good time” — it Is the 
political weakness of Mr Reed's 
book -that he sees Mann's revulsion 
against Hitler’s Germany as deriv- 


ing from, and consequent upon, his 
“ conversion ” from the position 
stated in A-ieditiuioiis of an Unpoliti- 
cal Man to more democratic, and 
more "Western”, attitudes and 
opinions. But Mann's " conversion ” 
was, despite some bows In the direc- 
tion of "Father Ebert”, and some 
rather awkward attempts at an 
alchemical synthesis of German 
Romanticism, Walt Whitman nnd 
Social Democracy, much loss pro- 
found thnn lt seemed at the time. 
Mr Reed, In fact, quotes a letter 
Mann wrote after the First World 
War to the arch-conservative 
Moeller van den Bruck, thanking 
him for the cultural and political 
attitudes of his circle, which had 
such a calming effect on him 1 and 
assuring Moeller of his “intellec- 
tual sympathy ”, • (The letter was 
published as late as 1928 In 


times reminiscent of hls nationalist 

f iliase, as akin to Mann's old bullef 

n one Germany. 


This much about Thomas 
Mann’s problematical dealings with 
his problematical country. His fasci- 
nation with It 'Is at Its most 
absorbed, If not always mo9t 
absorbing, in Doctor Faustus, the 
novel that- Mr Reed calls “ tho 
greatest of Thomas Mann’s works 
He himself is aware that such a 
prize-giving is questionable. The 
book's “allegorical " equations 
(Leverkilhn *> Nietzsche) Nietzsche 
“ Eeverktihn *=> Germany] Lever- 
kilhn «=■ Faustus} Leverkilhn + 
Zeitfltiora •» Thomas Mann) appear 
ever more precarious with the pas- 
sage of time, much more so titan 
those of The Magic Moimtatn , 
because history has anachronistic 
cally made the national perspec- 
tives of Doctor Faustus more “his- 
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Science and Civilisation 
in China 

Volume Vi Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology 

Part lit Spagyrlcaf Discovery and 

Invention; Magieterlea of Gold and 

Immortality 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM 

Volume V of Dr Needham's Immense 

undertaking covers the subjects of alchemy, 

early chemistry and chemical technology. 

In this second part of the Volume, Dr Need- 
ham traces the rlsa of the ancient Chinese 
alchemical tradition, and attempts to 
reconstruct exactly what tha old Chinese 
alchemists were doing In their laboratories, 
-and what general theories they developed 
abotiwhe physico-chemical world- Dr Need- 
ham also examines the probable physio- 
logical and pathological effects of elixirs, 
and the attainment by man of earthly 
Incorruptibility He demonstrates that 
Chinese alchemists from the third century 
onwards were ancestral to all latermedloal 
chemistry. £ 12.00 net 


Shakespeare and the 
Traditions of Comedy 

LEO SALINGAR 

This book relates Shakespeare's comedies 
to a broad European background. 

Mr Sallngar shows how Shakespeare 
changed the motifs he took overfrom 
previous traditions and stresses his orig- 
inality as an innovator. Hls book will serve 
as an Introduction to the whole history of 
the western comic tradition. £6.00 net 


AFRICAN STUDIES SER1ES4 

The Nigerian Military 

A Sociological Analysis of Authority 
and Revott1960-67 

robin luckham . 

A paperback edition of this highly success- 
ful account of the Nigerian military corps 
of 1966, In whlofi the author discusses 
tha events themselves and their . 
sociological background, 

Paperback £2.20 net 


Stability and Change in an 
English CountyTown . 

A Social Study of Yorkl801-61 
ALAN ARMSTRONG 
A detailed study of one of Britain's moat ’ 

notable hlstorlo towns may be read not 
only as a chapter In the history of York but 
also ae a contribution to a number offlelda 
of study currently at the forefront of , 
academrolnferest, sspeoftlly urban and , l 
demographic history. £6.00 net 

West African Food in the 
Middle Ages according 
to Arabic Sources 

TADEUSZ LEW1CKI 

With the assistance of 

MARION JOHNSON 

The first full-scale attempt to fnake use of 

tha material related tofoodsfuffs and the 

preparation of food In the' middle egas.The 

references collected from the Arable texts 

are Interpreted In the light of tjie wprkof - 

modem othnographarsandthe descriptions 

given by travellers In mote recent times, * 

£8.00nei 
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toiicul”, more remote: n Germ it ny 
dJvlilid beiween the spheres of 
Mjix-I.oninhni a ml Western dem- 
ocratic " I'luralisii) ” ran hastily, in 
197-1, bo idetilifietl by young; 
reader? inside and outside the Ger- 
man nutimi with the faraway 
country of Adrian Leveikiihn anil 
Suren us Zt-iiblcmi. It is the merit. of 
Mr Reed's book that it shows what 
Tlirmuis Mann’s work meant to an 
epoch 11 In between”: between lha l 
era for which this particular vision 
of Germany (for worse rather than 
better) tvns destiny, and the 
present, for which it has become us 
much an historical matter as, for 
Instance, Stendhal's France or Tol- 
stoy's Russia. 

Perhaps it is asking too much, 
but one longs for the figure of 
Thomas iMann that emerges from a 
book published in 1974 to be even 
inoro unpolitical, even less 
hat tonally -minded, than he is made 
to appear in Mr Read's study of 
him; a Thomas Mann who gets 
high marks, not on the basis of 
having struggled towards a liberal 
viewpoint, bur for having offered a 
diagnosis of the statu of Europe as 
elevated as that of The Magic 
Mountain, and for having plotted 
the calamity of the artistic impulse 
(and thus of the spiritual life) of 
our ege as unerringly as in Doctor 
Faustus. Tf Mr Reed had entirely 
succeeded in this, his hook would 
not have occasioned su lengthy a 
discussion of the uses of -literary 
scholarship. 


f-:. 



imprint of Schopenhauer's thought. .. ... U11 nver 

I.et me conclude with politics: I l heir sins somewhat mii^' ,,4: 
cannot, ales, nl together avoid the s hume ar rememhprinu - 18 
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With his grandsons Frido and Tonio in California, 1948 
Hudden brook’s impending death. One more word on my " over 


A personal 
postscript 

Mr Reed takes my book The Ironic 
German — and how 1 wish that the 
Thomas Mann that emerges from 
his own wore less German — to task 


for "nutting the Idea about" that 
i "intellectual plot” of Budden- 
brooks is derived from Schopen- 


hauer. I never used the words 
“ derived from -nevertheless Mr 
Reed believes such a derivation to 
be "demonstrably untrue” (and so 
it might, had those been the words 
I used) and "wholly disposed of 
by Mann’s own accounts there- 
fore, my whole Interpretation of 
fiudaenbrooks (stimulating as it is) 
may bo seen to rest on an over- 
sight. 

The "oversight” has had a long 
life: The Ironic German appeared 
first In 1958. its most recent 
(Amor lean) edition as recently as 
1972. High time, therefore, that tbe 
mistake should be corrected lest it 
become written into history. But 
although I am not quite sure 
whether, if I wrote the. book now, 
sixteen years on. 1 would allow the 
first .sentence of my chapter "Pes- 
simism and . Sensibility " to remain 
quite so polemically quotable, I 
would certainly not change its sub- 
stance. pere it is: "Thomas Mann’s 
first novel, Buddenbrooks, a work 
entirely in the manner of literary 
realism, is at the same time a phi- 
losophical novel iii the sense that 
the Imagination that has conceived 
it bears, the imprint of Schopen- 
hauer’#. thought." Had- 1 suggested 
that It was a philosophical novel. 
In the sense that It deals predo- 
minantly with' philosophical ideas, I 
would nave withdrawn the absur- 
dity at the first opportunity; at the 
latest, that is, after a first reading 
of -the, novel. Even • as It stands 
now, Mr Reed's counter-thesis is 
that Binirfenbropirs, a novel written 
entirely within .tlie conventions of 
literary realism (which was never, 
course, in dispute), cannot pos- 
sibly bear fhe imprint of Schopen- 
hauer’s thought, if only because. 
Until the novel was .at rather an 
advanced Stage, Mann had hot read 
r 8 *8*?* of . Schopenhauer, But then 
he did— -wltha yOngeahce; 1 

$!s. own 1 account of- the momen- 
tous occasion can be tend, in: two . 
different places, the secoml differ- 
ing marginally from the first: Thd 
’ essay ‘^lnkehi 4 *’, wrltteu Ln. thesurii- 
mer. of 1916 and included iivMedi- 
tQtionS' Of an UhpbHfraL, Mam i 
■ book fchqt certainly has not been 
overlooked in The Ironic German, 
contains Thomas Mann’s descrip- 
tion - of • how, sixteen years prei 
viouslyj he had read (meaning, 
probably; for the first time) Scho- 
penhauer’s .The World- as ' Will and 
Idea, and “Imbibing die magic 
potion” had. recognized.' id Scho- 
penhauers metaphysics “the source 
and spirit of the. Trttton. music. V 
And, as it happened, lying- there pu 
the very same table was the manus- 
cript of Buddenbrooks which had, 
by ihen (Autumn 1899). progressed 
to the point where the reader’s 
mind had to be prepared fof Thomas 


This is how the author's great philo- 
sophical experience Instantly found 
its literary accommodation : he 

"gave it as a present" to his novel- 
isric character who was, in any case, 
related to him by a "mystical” 
bond. 

Between this and the account 
Thomas Mann gave of bis own and 
of Thomas (Mann) Buddenbrook’s 
“ metaphysical intoxication ” in his 
autobiographical sketch Lebens- 
flbriss, the only divergence lies in 
the tuning of the event. In the 
latter, his intense involvement wfth 
Schopcniiauor began around his 
twentieth year, ie in about 1895. 
At that time the intellectual exalta- 
tion could hardly have been made 
a present of to Thomas Budden- 
brook in his decline. On paper, 
he was not yet born. 

We do not look for b strictly 
factual approach In. die accounts 
writers give of themselves: this is 
why one of the greatest, Goethe, 
allowed himself- to weave fictional 
elements into verifiable autobio- 
graphy even in the title Dichtung 
nnd Wahrheit. (Indeed, even in so 
small a matter as retailing the con- 
tents of their own works, they do 
not always meet the demands -.of- 
exact scholarship ", Thomas 
Mann's Lehensabriss makes 
Thomas Budden brook find a 
volume of Schopenhauer’s works in 
the drawer of a garden table, while 
in the novel Itself he takes the 
book down from a bookshelf in the 
house and carries . It outside into 
the garden. What a relaxed, almost 
exemplary, negligence In matters of 
no consequence whatsoever I) 

According to his autobiographi- 
cal statements, then, Thomas Mann 
began to read Schopenhauer — that 
Is, one particular essay in the 
second volume of The World as 
will and Idea — only towards the 
end of his writing Buddenbrooks. 
Yet, twelve pages after making this 
assertion, he claims in the same 
essay Einkohr “ that while his' 
later novella, Tomo Kritger, shows' 
the education he had receivod in 
the school of Nietzsche, Budden- 
brooks reflects only the influence' 
of Schopenhauer and Wagner. 

This postponement of Nietzsche's 
entry -will not do. Thomas Budden- 
brooks ecstatic Interior monologue 
during the night following his 
metaphysical initiation, rises from 
its bed of Schopenhauerian pessi- 
mism to a grand Nietzschpan 
affirmation of the blond, blue-eyed 
and strong, of the true Nieteschean 
masters of the good and vIihI Ufa 
1. don t know whether Mr Reed 
has read the -whole of The Ironic 
German, ■ and can’t ’even ..be quite 
sure whether he remember* what I, 
.said in thq - Schopenhauerian ” 
c Wfet*r , *>n .- • BuddmbrOoksi Its 
whole point is to do with Thomas- 
Mann's artistic success (If I • may 
qqote myself) .« In blending, at the 
very climax of the. novel, absolute 
Philosophical ■ incompatibilities ”, 
namely Schopenhauer’s negation of, 
.'“M. Nietzsche's celebration of, the 
ffiVi ■ l \ u ***- , my premeditated 
design that that first sentence 
about the "Imprint of Schopen- 
hauerV • thought ” should' subse- 

a Uemly be Justified by my regdstra- 
on of die extraordinarily smooth 
(and . profoundly ironical)-! con- 
sonance, tn .Thdmas Budden brook’s 
m^Phys cali experience, • . between 
WO,!- voices of : Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. My . stimulating jnT 
tcrpretaUon of Buddenbrooks does 
uot therefore heat oh an over- 
sight " but on a proper reeding of 
its text. # 


sight". In another passage in Medi- 
tations Thomas Mann says of a 
fundamental principle of Schopen- 
hauer's ethics that he, Mann, bad 
"repeated” it before ever having 
had the chance to discover it [n 
print: "for if one loves a writer, 
one even thinks the thoughts that 
ho utters on pages as yet unread " 
This may Indeed be so, in certain 
intellectual circumstances, even 
when tlie future reader has not yet 
read so much as a single page. But 
in which circumstances ? Surely, in 
those described by Thomas Mann 
in the essay “ Einkehr ” : die “ find ” 
as he says there, that is, his (and 
Tnoinas Budden brook's) discovery 
or Schopenhauer, only seemed acci- 
dental; for at that time "Schopen- 
hauers pessimism dominated . . . 
the intellectual scene of Europe" 
and, further, no one who had been 
entranced by Wagner’s Tristan and 
had read Nietzsche with deep in- 
terest, could fail to be aware of 
Schopenhauer. of course t and 
whedier or not the arrangements 
of life are ever es superbly resource- 
ful as those of the poets— at one 
end of the table a volume of Schopen- 
hauer, at the other a manuscript 
that can make sui;h exquisite 
Use of it— one thing is certain; the 
novel must have been Schopen- 
hauenan from the outset if, at its 
climax, it was to bo so well served 
by Schopenhauer himself. Im- 
manuel Kant would simply not 
have done. Therefore I do not 
Wfr and see no need to change, 
, h ® NfSt sentence of my Budden - 

. cha P te r the imagination 

that created the novel bears the 


preprisiermis 
am — 
been 

Nationalism, 

ize ” Thomas Mann - by observing, 
sadly, that this may well be. the 
time in which “nil pro fundi ties 
tend to be sinister, mid shallow ail 
the friendlier thoughts about 

man ’’. r* ... buuuiiunisc journal ! u 

Mr Reed takes this observation brings more la^icaU^cce^rf 

,„«r Reed. asks. rat« 

simple preference for art over poli- 
tics”. This would certainly be as 
great a nonsense as a preference 
for waterfalls over beef. Bur why 
circular ? Because '* profundity , 
he says, Is only " a metaphor used 
to express approval of certain 
things found in art”. Let it be a 

metaphor; language cannot do promise given to*^ Poland "not 'a 
Ano'^nne them* But to say that ** connive^ any longer at tff*» 
Antigone oi Ai^ Lear is more quests of “ Fascism If he shwS 

profound^ than Pygmalion is not rejoin— and he would be right (o- 

siniply to declare a personal that this Is far too simplistic, ktu 
preference. If It were so, literature nevertheless compare the map ef 
would not be entitled to occupy tlie world as it was In 1939 

any place whatever in the scheme wliat It had become by 1951 ft 

of our higher (another metaphor) year in which Maim made thii 
education. And having recently re- utterance, 
read The Magic Mountain , I am And lust in caw Mr Bm/ 

quite sure that it is a very good * 3 " C Mr R * d 

book, one which is only slightly 
marred by those deliberately 
friendly thoughts ” into which 
issue the Bdcklinesque dream 
visions of Hans Castorp in the 


{ftie Classic 
" ’ales 




! n § ly «»“ what "superior polidS 
judgment” my own "disMn2 
ment” of this passage reR 
attempt to answer his question [< 
full would require a lengthfi 
treatise. Let me in turn dm 
ask him what it was that st bn 
'' forced ” the democratic poKOit ti 
declare WHr in 1939 , if n0 | £ 


in case 

happens to count me among those 
“men of culture" who were it 
enamoured of “profundity" (bit 
they welcomed “ the appaiai 
introduction of cultural values inis' 
politics” (by which doubtless 
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^ new book presents iwcnLy- 
tbebest known fairy tales 
a as they first appeared in English, 
ienlalized, un bowdlerized, 

Jibed, and with splendid 
Slions by Thomas Bewick, George 
Cfchank, Kate Greenaway, Arlhur 
fchmi. and others. £4-95 

Jfred Owen 

ImStallworthy 


5d Owen’s short life was ended on 
dank of ihe Sambre Canal j ust 
foithc Armistice. Jon Stall worthy’s 
.^biography strips the accretions of 
fifrom the features of the living 
JfliCeriainto become the standard 
[Soneofthe heroes of our time, his 
Sis a poet’s illuminating inquiry 
ate operations of a poet’s mind, 
itraied £6-75 Published Jointly with 
m&Windus 


v ... me iiuiiuu \uy wnica aououen M A V Rflliol 

chapter Snow . (It no longer means the ideological revolution drl™" DfJUtPl 

even seems to me that the young National-Socialism}, I would Invite _£ i ' 

man had, until those dreams, him to read (or to reread) i»' l'oPBCtS OT L3DQU8 Q© 3nQ 

allowed death to exercise too exces- don 5 of the chapter In 7 fie /rente a 


— — —*“.«■ .vw ialco— mill j MIC tuuurer ui me iiww* InniiUtinn 

slve a hold over his mind; while German which I called “The Coe l^lv'd Hull 

Surely Mr Reed's pmintinn nf seruative Imnoinafion". Thd (Itlt* 

be enough' 'b 
I am, and ml 
the old Genaei 
ie State into ii 
the " spirit-*. 

concluding _ Hi 3 ^. - . P 


Tl " llnl Vge Ste ineF 

, M ii 4 .^a b liuvgi creu; LT iLlletlliy awaio OI l||B uiu wua 

If seems that Mr Reed is mor- !,°. n 8 In 8 t0 . m “ ke * he i“ te I( in i,“i- • . 
i a " y cmlln nd£ poHLai y °E aST™™” In ^ c 6 ,„ d A^W^tigiitesystcmntically th 8 


« J — l ii • i «|unuun ui aviTHuvc iinagmauun » AMD (IW.< 

aeatn with 11 the past” would paragraph should be enough’U^ 
make Proust’s masterpieco the convmce him that I am, and |U . 

critically aware of the old Genua [jjiBGEOrge Steinei s major wotk, Iho 


deadliest novel ever.) 


surely 



enough 

In !ho mnta S.. Mein;, VonlmS polemic.” One may, bu lnotS ^ fjj eW Oxford 

lessor of Gfirwel ■ . . 

’nivmlty,, Bwfr 


reads: "The democratic powers, 

until they were forced to make at Northwestern 


Erich Heller is Professor of flaw#! 

- w imuku at Northwestern University,. 

war, had connived at Fascism for ton. His study of Kafka in the "Mo* 

of em Masters ” series has just «« 


so long, end even ' today, full 
remorse at their own. victory, assist published. 


Sociological sermons in books 


C-C. M. MUTI80 : 

Socio-nolkical Thought in African 
Literature 

182pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 


Socio-Po/mcaZ Though/ in African 
Literature rests on the belief that 
the sociology of literature is simply 
the use of literary works as case- 
material, illustrative of certain 
sociological facts or trends which 
obtrude upon the writer, as ' on 
everyone else. 

The practice of critics such as 
Raymond Williams. Lukads and 
Luclen .Goldmann has established 
formidably enough that such a dis- 
cipline as the sociology of literature 
exists; and has value. All of, them, 
however^ have also shown cldarlv 
that they regard it as a branch of 
literary cridci™, rather than a 
branch of sociology. Its use demands 
not merely mdustry and method, but 
also sensitivity and diedplined Intel- 
llgence ; a respedt for the autonomy 

S;JiSi w 2S 2* art . which exists in 
aynHmic relationship to the society 
which produced and Informed it. 
i if» as these cridcs have all 
argued in their, various ways.' the 
very form of the work of art is 
expressive of the form of certain 
!°n i existing around it, 

and withhnt, then ltiollows that 


nothing but the banality of his 
approach. •. 

_ The trouble begins not only at 
1 , ?, ve * method but at that of 
seiection. Despite the large claims 
of his title. Dr Mutiso in fact 
draws his examples from an extre- 
mely narrow field of African litera- 
ture. ' 

works 


The ncolonlal ' politician was pd 
mnriiv nn agitator, and to 
there was scarcely 
aearen or issues to agitate 'o W^ 
never really learnt how to ufi?eraf 
. a programme [or] articulate 
It is perfectly true that Afn«fl|i| 
politicians have often been 

I- 4.. llrarnrv ffllHe,'* 


narrow field of African lltera- politicians nave onen UC - -g 
Not only does he exclude all presented in the literary — . 

J origin Jly witten in African selected by Dr Mutiso j +ri 1 7 6 A 

languages, but lie passes over with- ra ® rel y » reflection f 10 I /oU 

out mention the Whole vast output “ETOf SjSSr ft 


— vdsl isutnut tanons or mcmuuic » 

of francophone African wriffiig. evidence. For the 
Both South and North African wrft- extrapolates I 

ing are aI«o totally excluded, so we manifestly Inapplicable^ g 


pjtonpt since the eighlcentli 


jjfsaeofopletcjy new edilion of tho 
Wd/Zflj. The best features of this 
reference work havo been 
«. but its content has been 
,Jy overhauled, and the clarity and 
^appeal of the maps much 
■M. Second edition £6 


msrily an agftator, and ■■ 

extent that there was 14 j.L* 

dearth of issues to agitate niSlOTy OT tHO 


Word University 
ss 


ing are ali;o totally excluded, so we manifestly Inapphcoble n 
are left only with a somewliat nar- African statesmen « Sekou 
row selection from the anglophone M° dlfa , 0 l P Ke i ta * 
wnters of tropical Africa. Evan so, Uopold Senghor, Kwwae 
Tir u»tim _ ... T„iiun Nyerere or " w -.u 


Garter 

■yojnnie 


Dr ¥.™ so Can °t^er us ft chapter 
on "The Literati” in Africa- 
literature without even mentionin 
such, crucial . examples of the inte*- 
lectutd-ha-o as Baako in Ayj Kwei 


ulius 

auni 

novel! 




ida. fcfsctis J flf 
literature without even mentioning novelists, i 
such, crucial. examples of the intek {w® Africans 

Jectual h«-n aa n flair., i n a ,.i v~.i have fought, shy of att Q P_ 


^ 15 tho.flrat of two, or 
fehich will trace the 
? e ™s up to the present, 
the oldest press in tne United 
in,’/, ^records reveal a good 
Suborn the hiscory of the 
learned Dditlng. 


nnuunurs i nis jsarui. Mu Brother, serious^ n 
arguing rather feebly that he wishes preferring 

to. exclude all works published ' 3 

than 1967. 

The exclusions also c 
chapter 



taken as _ , q- total . expression, 
organized in i a bertlcular way^and 
assimilable ;In no other. G.^C. 1 M ' 
mu 0 ’ 8 , breajhiess paragraphs, 
which work their way triumphantly 
from one "example" to artothen 
•iye unfortunately illustrative: oi 


S# e w ™ s- SlsS agl 

pleX : and sophisticated study of ^" tbe d^anbatiaD of ea ^ S 

nationalism, -with iti intermingling ?i/ 8 ti»aviiis the i°®riP®^ 

of base motives and selHess ideals, .^ 8 
is to be found In Algerian lit era- ot m 




ture, particularly in Kateb Yacuie’s 
Nedjma. pr Mutiso offers us con- 
™ui-fc na Arom his harrow reading 
which . are in any case ooly applic- 
b L e .- ln llr the small fry of African 

v-.-aJi... .... . j.. >!.. 


mere literature 

Postage: 

WHS* 

iwiirfV 

fStt.lbr'WT.-' 


Wd Chanceltor of 
Voiumai Illustrated 


Autumn 


A Biography 
Gaspare Giudice 


Discovery of 


'ranslatedfrom the Italian 
by Alastair Hamilton 

The works of Pirandello have 
profoundly influenced the modern 
theatre. This book provides an 
understanding of this writer and his 
themes, and of his private, artistic, and 
political life. Illustrated £3-50 

The P.R.B. 
Journal 

William Michael Rossetti's 
Diary of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood 1849-1853 
Edited by 

William D. Fredeman 

The Journal is the single most important 
document of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. It provides a 
contemporary record of the activities of 
the seven original P.R.B. s and their ■ ; ' 
associates, and is here supported by 
related documents and letters. 

Illustrated £10. 


The Southern Voyages 
Samuel Eliot Morison 


This volume completes Admiral 
M orison's study of the men who 
discovered and explored the coasts of 
the America's. Three great heroes 
dominate the story: Christopher 
Columbus, Ferdinand Magellan, and 
Sir Francis Drake, and the book ranges 
in time from Columbus's discovery of 
America in 1492 to the discovery of 
Cape Horn by Dutch Mariners in 1616. 
Illustrated £9-50 

Imperial Chemical 
Industries 

A History . 

Volume 2: 1926-19S2 


W. J. Reader 


Statements 


Three Plays 


Athol Fugard 


Here in one volume are the three latest 
plays by South Africa's leading 
d r;i mat ist : Statements after an Arrest 
under the Immorality Act , Sizwe Bansl 
is Dead . and TVie Island. £3-50 paper 
cove rs £1-25 Oxford Paperbacks 

Collected Plays 2 

Wole Soyinka 


The second volume of Soyinka’s 
Collected Plays contains five plays, 
i concerned particularly with forces social 
and political and wilh the 
vulnerabilities and susceptibilities 
reflected therein. The plays are The Lion 
and the Jewel , KongC s Harvest, The 
Trials of Brother Jero, Jero's 
Metamorphosis , and Madmen and 
Specialists. £1-50 Oxford Paperbacks 


leouai hK-o ai Baako in AyJ Kwei «ave mugtic. any « 

Armahs Prapnents or Amamu in fictional treatment ol £ 

Awoonor’s This Barth. Mu Brother. Serious. African poUCCW ^ 

armilna Mil... C..U~ .1 i »_i nnfai.nno tne CSSY . V •jflffl'MK’- jk . — 

fUadstone 

arift© 

on “The Politicians", "^T^fnrfii namely limitations - 

rince much the piost serious 1 ^seleiSoa Hi® 1^93' J ] npld IV 

studies 0 £. the pqlltician in re- the wbole llMf) .1 or A ^ nU 1 V I 

surgent. Africa ara fOund_in- two Satire to "the extent 5 4 

South African novel? r’Feter Abra- individuals l n _ 'Pg 

wrkrieavi^^^^ 1 ? 1 ^ Period la , 

Cabinet ' , 

jomit, andheld the offices 


Heinrich Heine 

Poetry and Politics 
Nigel Reeves 

This study seeks the unity in Helne*s 
diversity. It disentangles the major 
strands in his thought and in his literary 
works by following apparently _ 

contradictory elements back to thelf ... 
origins In the transitional intellectual 
situation of his day. £6-50 Oxford 
Modern Languages and LUeraturi 
Monograp hs ■ 

Plato: 

The Collected 

Dialogues 

Edited by Edith Hamilton 
and Hunt ington Cairns . 

The only complete single-volume Plato 
in English Is now made available to 
Britain and the Commonwealth for m 
first time. From the 
of Plgto’s dialogues, the »effitors taW ; 
selected those made by the bert British 
and Amarican scholars over the yefttj. 


Based on unrestricted research in id’s 
archives, this volume provides 
historical background for the discussion 
of many aspects of the present-day 
multi-national corporation. It deals with 
lCl's first big investment decision and 
its near disastrous consequences ; with 
the elaborate international cartels of the 
1930s; and with the technological 
revolution which transformed the 
chemical industry between the mid 
1930s and Ihc early 1950s. Illustrated 
£10 

The Politics of 
Scarcity 

Non-Renewable 
Resources and 
International Policies 
Philip Connelly and 
Robert Perlman • 

The authors analyse the impact on 
international politics and economics of 
the growing demand for, and changing 
pattern of ownership of, natural 
resources. As prices rise and concern 
about future raw-material supplies 
grows, the authors’ conclusions offer an 
increasingly urgent challenge. £3 a 50 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 

Providence Lost 

A Critique'ofDafwinism 


Richard Spilsbury 

Is evolution yet intelligible ? Is man one 
amongst the animals, distinguished only 
by the supremacy he has gained by 1 . 
oultural ^nd genetic development ? Or Is 
he unique, a creature apart? Mr 
SpilBbury, believing that contemporary 
academic philosophy is too narrow, 
takes up tne major issues It igndres, 
concerning the ultimate randomifess or 
gu^owvepejsofh^ 

The Letters of 
Samuel Palmer 

EdFted ; by Raymond Lister' 

Here is the first complete oolleotlon o? 
toe extant letters of Samuel Palrteft 
>m which emerges, for perhaps tlir 


S 


Volume 1: 1759, 1761, 1763 
Edited by Jean Seznec 
and Jean Adhemar 

The first volume of the classic four- 
volume edition of Diderot's Salons has 
been out of print since 1 968. It now 
reappears in a new edition prepared by 
Professor Seznec, with more and belter 
illustrations. Second edition illustrated 
£11-50 


A History of the 
Non-Fiction Film 


Erik Barnouw 

This history deals with major film- 


makers and movements everywhere in 
the world. Among the figures discussed 
and Lumidre, Flaherty, Vertov, 

Grierson, lvens, Riefenstahl, Lorentz, 
Jennings, Sucksdorff, Leacock, and 
Maysles. Illustrated £S OUP New York 

Film Theory and 
Criticism 

Edited by Gerald Mast 
and Marshall Cohen 

These art iciest resent clearly and 
concisely the essential elements of film 
aesthetics and criticism. Writers 
represented include such influential r 

theorists as Amheim, Bazin, Balazs, - V 
Eisenstein, and Kracauer, as well as v 
more popular critics - among them 
James Agee, Pauline Kael, Susan 
Sontag, and Robert Warshow. Paper 
covers £1 -95 OUP Hew York 

Nabokov's Dark 
Cinema 

Alfred Appel 

Professor Appel discusses Lolita's roots 
in American popular culture, ., 
Nabokov’s part in the making of the ~ 
filmed version, and the film itself. Butall 
Nabokov’s works are treated, many at 
some Length, and many other writers are 
discussed. Illustrated £7-25 OUP New 
York , 

The New Oxford 
History of Music 

Volume 10: The Modern 

Age, 1890-1960 

Edited by Martin Cooper 

Although radical innovations in much 
continue, many of the changes of the .\- 
first half of the century are now af: a b 
. sufficient distance to allow a balanced ■ • 
historical assessment. This is the object 
of this book, which .includes - 
contributions by Gerald Abraham, 
Gerald Bdhagiie, Mosco Garner, Martin 
Cooper, Peter Evans, Richard Franko 
Goldman^am^Arto 

Our Future 


Inheritance 


Choice or Chance? 

Alun Jones and 
Walter F. Bodmer 

This book presents dispassionately and 
intelligibly Some of the most important, 
issues in generics, biology , and. !. 
medicine : artificial insemination and 
fertilization of human?; genetic 
screening and selective abortion; organ 


me. a balanced, composi te picture ■ screening and selective-abortion ; organ 
painter and his llfo. Two volumes transplantation ; genetio engineering and 

cloning. £4 paper covers £F25 
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OCTOBER BOOKS 


FICTION 


John Fowles 

THE EBONY TOWER 
■‘An immensely stimulating book.’ 

The Times. £ 2.50 

Joseph Heller 

SOMETHING HAPPENED 

His first since Catch-22. October 24, £3.25 

Philip Roth 

MY LIFE AS A MAN 

His first major work since Portnoy’s Complaint. 
November, £ 2.95 


Shaun Herron 

THE BIRD IN LAST YEAR’S NEST ■ 
Just out. A sustained and powerful drama 
about the Basque separatists. £2.50 

The Collected Edition 
of Sherlock Holmes 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Introduced by Eric Ambler. £2.95 
The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
Introduced by Kingsley Amis. £2.50 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
Introduced by Angus Wilson. £2.95 
His Last Bow 

Introduced by Julian Symons. £2.50 
The Casebook -of Sherlock Holmes 
Introduced by C. P. Snow. £2.50 

Jointly with John Murray. October 31 


NON-FICTION 


Robert Louis Stevenson 

JAMES POPE HENNESSY 
. A lavishly illustrated, full biography. Extract 
to .appeas: in the Daily Telegraph Magazine. *■ - 
October 24, ~£5 

Who Killed the British Empire 

GEORGE WOODCOCK 
Professor Woodcock examines the influences 
which led to the collapse of history’s largest 
imperial system. £5 

Word Play: What 
Happens When People Talk 

PETER FARB 

Tt is rare to find a book so learned and at the 
same time entertaining.’ Anthony Burgess £3.95 

The Anatomy o£ Human 
Destructiveness 

ERICH FROMM 

‘A notable,. weighty contribution to the subject, 
which no one concerned with it must overlook.’ 

' 1 Anthony Storr. £4.50 

Nazi Documents 
1919-1945 

Edited and introduced by Jeremy Noakes & » 
Geoffrey Pridbam from first-hand sources. 

704 pp. £12 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS { . 

^SayG dodbye, ;• 

T on May Never See Them Again 

.Text by. Arnold Weskeiv Paintings in colour by 
■ John AlUn. Memories of growing up in pre-war 
London’s East End. Major feature in the . 
Observer Colour Magazine. October 3i A £2.50 

"• ’ ■ Shipwreck : 

, jText by John Fowles. Thotography by 'the 
Gibsons of Scilly. A haunting record of . 
maritime disaster from 1860 to 1970,, 


, Observer Review front featufe extract. ' > 
. November. 7th >.£l 



Finishing touches 


matter of money 


J 

■ - ■ " . ... self with these questions: Paul when the builder c I 

RUDOLF WITTKOWER : f™"kl and Erwin Pa no f sky had in Bologna had tD JLJf h 

_ .. both written about them in recent opinion which “'“"We »jj 

Ciothic versus Classic years. However, now material hud vnl proDOrtinimi 5 ? Hari ^5 

Architectural Pruieels In S even- { oen published since then, and these P 7n P fttterTL^ n ■ 0I1, • 
teem li Century Italy more remained to be examined. ] n great detail 

1‘Jljin (including 159 illustrations). Wittkower was right: the lime had too often coman. 2! , ^ 
Tit mites mid Hudson. £5.50. come to take a fresh look. iclei ^ “hj! 

= Gothic versus Classic contains a always as fluent as IS 

, _ _. . . good deal of new material, paiticu- expect from him tl_ 

Alihnugh Gothic x'ersus CUisaic : w f ar |y f rom the archives of Milan torical questions a!}. 6 ^ 
not the Inst of Rudolf Wittkower s Cathedral, and many projects pub* missed with an 
books to be published there aie j| s | iec i here have tint been exam- for the sake ^ 

three more volumes of his col- j net j since they were first submit- audience Derhaut hoJn* A 
lecied papers to come— it is tc d. But, however interesting it hesitant ’a^oui 
the lasL one lie wrote. It is not, how- mav be, this new material does lit- Intended to enU 
ever as he would have published tle t0 shlft the centre of the prob- liter on “ We "««; 

It. being the (ext of Bte 1971 i em t0 w hich the title of the book -m,. . 

Charles T. Matthews lectures alludes , The architects of the Man- I K V he ^ d 
administered jointly by Columbia nerisI and Baroque epochs, who ® l J t * eel ** «uld] 
University and the Metropolitan pro f eS sed to be followers, or even ™ .i ,n, P° rtM « i* 

Museum oE Art and delivered to a imitators of classicui antiquity, un- “£», tl,e .?. liave contented i 
prei oiniiianr y lay audience), which compromlslngly applied classical ' vU “ an additional u 

(as Mrs Wittkower writes in the Pie- solutions to the problems posed by the beg ‘ n . nin ? the end, a 
face) he intended to revise before the vast, unfinished and apparently as a minimal apparatus. T» 
publication. Wittkower delivered disordered piles which dominated ™il in fact: the noios in 
only the first of the lectures before their cities. Yet, from time to tlmo, b ™“«. and some of the bj 

he suffered a fatal heart attack. A the Issue of stylistic and even of already published (by luct 

year later, the five lectures were constructional unity would be tra "? • fo* instance) is rtitn 
delivered from the written text by ,-alsed, and a solution advanced as if It were still archival. 

which carried over the style of the Something must also b* 


I £>0iv ! 
icir iri»*>nt 


iliLMii feel usli jincd nr In secret gas and Brothers scniifiiLc, Me li.is 
improper. I nr tins whs, there was newer cut closer in the nerveends 


jfjcmiUan- ^ 


«!' 8el, L? e J tsca,,e ‘ a of his Chancier*: the terror and isti- 
iiMriei ..f money. Not even great iation of facing u painful and messy 
Stints 01 monev . . . mo . e ■■ . . J 


stuns of money . . . just naked deaib, li* ^SanSSi' of 
1 li. so mil money. the subterfuges and self-deception 

lie ranai iiv fn,- i ,f ««U«1 love. At tlm 


S“, « t-a* e S'uS'tb, iLJ 

^±T,Ztvo, CK of ■»« »»™w. illcmselvM ; ™ SLES&l ‘ 




Tlie clever young men, confident 


Si the place is London; 1 lie moral dilemmas, the material (heir power to sfiapo iheir 
Air* which is both a unifying und sexual preoccupations of the "ves, unencumbered with reli- 
Sand a model of contempov- protagonists, their shifts of mood B*ous belief, seeing the world us 
nut is a legal struggle over and desire are set against the amenable to renson, as a carefully 
i An obstinate and disagree- broader movement of national constituted and well-briefed commit- 

II nu l!.j IaMIIIMI lit C nl n ..A .1.1 _ _ . S La*.... . . - l J . .If 1 .t 1 


some of his most distinguished dis 


ciples and colleagues. Of these, medieval construction into the new about the production of lii 
George R. Collins provides an building. The debates around these which is shoddy. Noi do! 


nun has died, leaving his events at a time of crisis and change. ,ee > become the old men selfishly 
; to Julian Underwood, the Some of them participate in aiui preoccupied with their own inort- 
j hij housekeeper. Jenny influence these larger events. Others »Hty. Hope gives way, if not to des- 
■ihis divorced daughter and are now little more than concerned P n l r . nt best to a stoical acceptance. 

[ s totally excluded from spectutm-s : old men on the sidelines Thera Is u world not susceptible 
Enil' will. Coerced by the —appropriately in a Snow novel, the l « the moral energy, the controlling 
n for whose charitable organ j- privlleRcd sidelines of the Bishops* machinations of decent, liberal. 
Bite works, and who is ntoti- Bur in tiie House of Lords — watching rational men; and our carefully 
jiuiby kindness than by the with interest tinged by regret and erected edifices of government and 
Jn avenge a petty snub, Mrs some bitterness tlie passing of their taw, monuments to optimism and 
i j coniests me will. Three world. The motives and passions by reason, are constructed across an 
i bur. men in tlieir wisdom which the chief contenders and their abyss. 

liforf with the panoply -of the factions are driven are stated with Paradoxically, tho pessimism In- 
r lire prwiounced judgment, authoiity. The voice is oracular, vigorotes rather than depresses the 
i knot to say that they have to lei a nr, judicious. The two leading action, as the imminence of 
s*i justice. Of th® h^narea cnuinel in the bearing, pro- death may sharpen perception. And 


problems and disputes involved fu schemes . produced in the middle reference to Images, se«u 
the attempts to complete the great (he seventeenth century: that and lazy, 
unfinished medieval churches of of , Carlo Buzz!, which attempts in all, Gothic venus Cl 
Italy in Milan, Bologna and Flor- to interpret the old structure faith- rather like one of those i 


mi imuiuiu — !r j people are still capable, In the brief 

art do defections of conscienco Mrs Underwood who has procured intervals of- self-concern, of a pure 
baitle-llnos ere drawn up. Jhe fortune for her son and cannot happiness at another’s joy : 
of society with which hour iu see him lose it ; Reginald , 

omLnted is a squabble over Swaffield, the modern potenlato Still, it was a victory. It nu 

rKich neither claimant nmnlpubuing Ills creatures ; Jenny even give pessimistic peo 


ence between the sixteenth and fully, and other solutions, advanced incomplete structures dlscuittflrJU which neither claimant , J ,,.; ' * , n , , ri ^ 

nineteenth centuries, as well as the by Francesco Castelli, in a “new” the bobk. And whoever tikesaA^d and which one, on any J ll ' r, “ d fvld.iese.Sam 
changing attitudes of certain major Gotlilc manner, which claimed to task of completing It will human judgment, dues n t ...J Tl„ ! t( V o, nr« f IvmJa Uv 

arcbftccts of tlie time (Scamozzl, Incorporate die virtues of what the same problems of ca DI l.tenct#[wfl the other doesn't ««« JSSf.iSJ uSSSoS^ 

Rni-rnmlnl Cn.i'inl In r/int rnvfli'cloli o»o Dnninn funA - .. 1 , 1 . ..’Ash hisin tft want until flirt'll BrcCll, IllUllCO, lltUOlllOU, KlIKitlCSS, 


might 

people 


ground for. a little hope. They 
might think, aiul they mightn't be 


reed, malice, ambition, kindness, 


“’° tia \ l Ironically, for a novelist who bus 
» ibe weight of so much |)0l ^ eeil un duly reticent about the 
' limits of his art. Lord Snow is not 

a bits of partisanship had led uncommonly criticized for failing to 
’fata in torment. This one achieve what in fact he has not set 


From the kilns of Nishapur 


— 'U— — v- graphs; tliere ure nine excellent there were no kilns eirlw 

CHARLES K. WILKINSON t colour plates at the begi lining of the Abbasid period. Early 

Ntahtfmrf ’■ ’ l . the book uml ninny drawings, show Iraki as well as in 

Pouerv of the Enrlv Islamic Period There is all appendix of photo- influences before ■ re 

Poueiy of the EuiJy IsIamJc Period g h| of Aflu ;^ H |, ware j, 1 , !he local style developed. The 

3 J4PP. The Metropolitan Museum Soviet Union and a couciso blbllo- of a sgraffito techninw i 
or Art. $45. gr’aphy. portant since it marked me 


pB put it mildly, milder. Ami out to do. Having shown us so much 
li* lew reflective people were of lifu we compluin perversoly that 


W. and (hen embarrassed, he Inis not shown tho wholo. What 
» that, (heir emotions were we are given here In Its breadth 
Abound up in n cuii.se, not and com passion sets In Their Win- 
I minuscule, but which nmde «/«»! hi-side ilie best of the Simu- 


la build. 


of Art. $45. 


There is also an important Intro- 
duction. It describes succinctly the 


portant since it marked the nj 
Chinese influence. y 


The inscriptive pots OiS 


pike a light 


mi ... . .. .ij i. || i . uuvuun. uvaLi i If wo aiiuuiiiv'iij mu im* iiiyvi l".* — ■* 

“ 0 s^ry c°ld In Manhattan purposes rpcI achicvcnicius of the aro well represented Ip- tWl 


expedition and the history of Nis- Tho Inscriptions were 


i v oir?. rn 8 n m! *»pur. An exact account Is ^Ivon of when they were not too i 
SllflJSlv hmnel!l U Kml^NbiliNnn? each exc 8vation over an area of be read; indeed, they ”* 1 ®. 
Th^^wif^U? tlir°c or more kilometres, together pseudo-inscriptions written 1 
S2 f y A° f nSS with a list of the coins discovered grates. Only relatively^ 


£8? ^ BronUvS in each place. The preservation of history of the k «“ 

n..rj‘ mnu^hpnr of 80me 01 the kilns is fascinating inscriptions make their Bppf^; 

Fake 8 Lrif7ct£ K while elftuiHcant fragments of The potters used Jif®* 

IS 1 vmSS 8dm number of Cil,neSa ware of good quality in- the coming WdfanfeM 

twts atSbutld to NtahaoJ? todJv c,uded ninth-century rang ware as shortly before Nishapu 

5£t JfM t afi c ^ dan - There is a separate and Itayy and Mj> 

production of Its kilns. This is partly * he “ f “ ds ; . bov 

due to the absence of a full report £ acts sc [f ct0 , d , >1 lustration ® r ® dustry. . ‘vJHh-iim j 

on the pottery uncovered by the compared wl tli those of other digs This book Is not mere Jy ®*® o nbt 
Meu'opohtan Museum's expedition £ uc h 83 (hat of George C. Mdes at - ac ho|ar, for Mr 

to Tran (1935-40) -because Charles R W 80d the judgments of schol- as an ardsrandjw^jk^ 

Wilkinson has been too busy to «*■«<* as KUlinei are discussed. ™ e 7 in archaeology b / -J® Wmomi 

write it. J The introduction ends with a sum- | area d tomb painnng«.J»ao un( i 

ming-up of the problems of dating £f y E himself a creativfl FW b .,,. 

He was trained at the Slade the pots, and there is a reference f. a ,' a a lwavs bean , 

School of Art and went. to work at to the licensed spoliation of the „ ®a° thk added to hie ^ * 

tile Metropolitan after the First site for mercenary purposes after „ “ ihiiltv which hBS 

World War.. HI* talents led to his the Second World WaV. S 

appointment as co-director . of the ' . . . . made 

Nishapur excavations with respon- .Nishapur was founded as a mill- . ti ° n ®/ pl h . as n,ad ' 
slbility for the preliminary reports. tar * aad no > » civilian centre, and Ills field. 

After the Second WorJd War be • i '• .*9ukw 


. f>y Southu.iu 


of things, spring characters ready to 
guide Olivier to a sense of the diver- 


and Jack the Bear sounds like a 


an,) VT|„„I » B 1 ““ - a JOl goea Ull, ttiiu uibi oumc Ui il 

anu Nlcolson. j,| s nffectmn by treating him like j s t00 predictably a celebration of 

n mate; unnthor resident enthralls te enage America: the thlrtcen-year- 

— ■ ~ ■ him with ills description of televi- 0 j d friend on heroin, the party 
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Hard options 


DINAH BROOKE : 

Tlie Miserable Child and her Father 
In the Desert 

JGSpp. Andr6 Deutsch, £2.25. 


might think, and they mightn't be 
wroug, that much evil, and cer- 
tainly much suffering, had been 
caused by false optimism about 
human beings. It was better to 
start with a bleaker view: then 
ivhat you built might stand. But 


became a curator in the Egyptian — ^ ± 

Department, and in 1956 he took | 14*1 av-k fnl 4-1^ 

oyer tbe new department of Near V 71161113 1 1 M ClTlC^ 
.Eastern' Arc. This was combined ^ * AWUX UlVUlvu 

with the Islamic Art Department In - - . ■ 

1959. After Im had retired from the' gSBggg 1 “ 

Metropolitan in 1963, he taught at JOHN HAYi ■ 

Columbia University until he began . rt . . . 

I his great work , in the department Masterpieceg-qf- Chinese Art 


chosen, but the 
eomewhat unev i n J. hjoki $ 
panylng text. ' TH 
sight, is P ron1lS ^ vo Sd^ 
mm men is are P* . pirluj 


K tf :p*lP' His orufianed their knickers if not off at least forever. 

M taS* COwed ten-year-old down, and a considerable capacity 

who wanders ’for Holden Caulficld-siyle argumen- . 

^Z}K rue > Punctually taiivcncss. The latter companson I hi 
h? ien Bloom of isn't nnu that Jack wins, though be 1 1,11 
^ to hi 0 oni-c,up ho a rd rv- invites it— right down to a dog 
Ltaaafu 1 WS’- rn a P rc ' dumping on the lawn. But glien w ^ 
^abauer explains the Farcical obviousness l, \’ .uiV’iYam 

feSV'flMlation” attend- gradients ii's surprising this novel WILLIAM. 
•SfoNZrtenngs is “also works as well ns it does. Consulting 


of Middle East Aft and Archaeo- 16pp plus 48 illustrations, New comments are 1 

logy at the Brooklyn Museum. Only York Graphic. Distributed by Phai- aims are n p ^ : “V? or - rtn 

when be was in his eighties did dori. £3.50. small Sptfc e , aI [ 0 ^ hut H 

Charles Wilkinson find the time to SSS '■ ----- ■ — militates against (hi , 

wrlto Nishapur, effectively the • ore sustained. fof “ lnn ..."( | fs 

final report an the pottery found The aim of Masterpieces of Chinese ao supporting capu , ^ |jj 
by Che J93S-40 expedition: it Is the Art Is to lind an^Upproach to Chinese theme, and then tne «*...■ i 
definitive work on the subject, art which avoids the strictly chrono- pedi V p 'i 

T , .. . . , , logical, pattern and stimulates In- ^ e gpv eral 

The book Is divided, into chapters terest in themes. There has been There a v c(jU j d 
on_the eleven types of ware. from sw© success .in this, but the text ot -.. tac f htf r-fereace.. t® 1 
colour-splashed, or j poly- fails to coma to grips, with the avoided^ oy..v f 0 r instf 
chrpmo ,on white, to the sunder- nta lor ^themes. fTh*- filustra rian sere works. 1350 


Thigh noon 


& P r ^ ; rio'wer-shirt'ed Lefiyr he also smokes 

5 njfirTT WNp a Ir.t nf joints, ii. Monster of Cere- 7 f . to0 to predict the effect 
sad •* Sai'iohflj k e a)?R*~>fluiiies on televisions Thriller pro- It • . coming years of dark- 


endy, being For Jack's dad is not only a 


WILLIAM KEEGAN i ■ 
Consulting Father Wlntcrgreen 
192pp. Milton House- 030. 


end .offe 


Lika that playground game hi which, 
Ei, Ei, Tiddly-ei, [he fanner always 
cutis up wanting a wife, some miser- 
able child wants its parents for most 
of Dinah Brooke's idling probe Into 
an important brand of liumnn un- 
happiness. Tho villain lhac never 
stops contriving the separation of 
parent and child Is institutions, 
proud to be coping with the dropped 
stitches, tlie unravelled hems of 
human relationships. The Instltu- 


there was something, perhaps not 
much, on which to build- . . . They 
had been visited by a totally self- 


less Joy. They know the pleasure 
of species loyalty. Human beings 
were capable of that. Combined 
with skill, skill above oil, intelli- 


gence if you wanted to give it a 
more graudldse name, that gave 
something lucducihlc im which 


nf women writers advertising ilu- 
legitimate grievances of women 
does not nt nil diminish (be vulidity 
nf die novel's main complaint. Nor . 
indeed, should this sort of subject 
be thought of as bringing with ii 
any necessary .sentimentalities. 7 Vie 
Miserable Child avoids .softness with 
a variety of herd -edged tactics ami 


f iosturcs. For a start, the novel, 

ikc g the Child, is fascinated by 
bodily processes, by operations (sur- 
gical saws grating thro ugh rib- 
cage 8 ), by the stinks of death and 
illness, by the gritty dirtiness of 
desert war, and (he wounds of fight- 
ing men. Miserable Child is given 
to roaming over a mental desert 


tions are numerous and kindly, 
whether they're the schools fu 
which the Miserable Child of the 


battlefield, sniffing at die bodies, 
staring “into the smashed face of 


a young soldier ” : “There is no 
telling whose features that mashed 


title is tidied away while her Daddy 
is helping Monty win the Battla of 
El Atamein and knocking off his 
best friend's busty wife during boozy 
sprees on leave in Soho, or the 
asylum in which Daddy is shoved by 
helpful friends and relatives to 
assist him with Ills alcoholism. Only 
briefly does Miserable Child know 
anything like the kind of relation- 
ship she*s always yearned for : and 
that's when. Ironically, she becomes 
her father's legal guardian and they 
can live together by the seaside, and 
wain when, for a few hours, she’s 
broast-feeding her own Caesarian- 
born baby. On that occasion, alas, 
she makes the fatal, if human, mis- 
take of weeping a bit Jn post-partum 
depression. And in hospitals “they 
are very kind. ... A nurse draws the 
curtains round the bed and gives 
her a little yellow pill, and they 
don't wake her up for tlie midnight 
feed that night, but give the child a 
bottle in the nursery." 


telling whose features that mashed 
up pudding of bone, cartilage and 
metal once formed. She is also 
fond of licking tho wounds and 
chewing on the mangled bone. And, 
it is noted, she would rather like to 
sink her teeth into a scabby burn 
made by a towel-rail on Daddy’s 


bum, os well ns socking her play- 
mates on tha bare behind with re- 
inf or cad-cork bathroom mats. For 
plain bawdiness, however, sho is out- 
done by Barbara, the war- widow who 
becomes Daddy’s second wife — a 
lady prone to shouting out dirty 
rhymes In pubs. 

But if bawdiness Is the kind of 
delight we may now expect of the 
liberated woman's novel, knowledge 
of tha steel industry comes as more 


of a surprise. Daddy’s family is In 
steel, ana the novel is at times dense 


with Information about cold-blast 


pig, sulphur content, 4 per cent 
silicon, and hysteresis losses. On 
occasion it even turns Into a paean 
to English Electric turbo-blowers 
and Grunewald Sinter Units. So. 


Sketched this roughly, the novel's 
scheme perhaps sounds like just 
another in die expanding chain of 


another fn die expanding chain of 
fictions arguing a more or less 
“liberated ''view of woman's plights 
and rights. The fact, though, that 
Dinah Brooke joins a growing band 


whether it's being perverse or 
bawdy, or simply ottering a shorter 
guide to the British steel industry. 


the novel shrewdly dodges the 
readier stereotypes of women's fic- 
tion. Yot it never betrays or seeks 


to fudge die human pleos it's praise- 
worthily putting in. 


THE MILLIONAIRE S 
DAUGHTER 


extras in f.c Million ; hair is hril- lake rite children away, but Jack 
liimilnud and hereted ; sheet-music runs hack home to Dad. The book 


with sepia reproductions is scattered ends with n further brutal attack 
nu the coffua-tablo of the street's by Normun, in which Jack saves tho 


seducircsx. Out of this background, day and vows to get out of .Oakland 
ami contributing to the colourfulness as soon as lie's sixteen. 


Dorothy Eden 

Another masterpiece of story-telling from an author 
whose evocation of the past, sense of atmosphere and 
depth of understanding few novelists can surpass. 
Spanning two gene rations. this fascinating novel has a 
background of London and New York. £2.75 


Take away’ the narrator’s voice, 


slty nf life. Olivier is a willing congested parody. It isn't It’s true 
acolyte: a gruff anarchist wins ^ j ot goes on, and that some of it 

l.s. 1 ... irAot nn him bo . «•_ 


SOMETHING MORE 


old friend on heroin, tha party 
which Is an orgy of gropes on a 
water bed. And there's the prob- 
lem of .Tack’s easy, unembarrassed 


of a scholar, tor mr , of protective pride, us that Olivier is, after all, a small ra p p ort with his clowning, chummy 

trained by demands to tidy boy— and perhaps boys were move £ at her— will It ever pale? It does, 

career 10 * rc ’’ 8 eo 0g .] n J \ they are free to boyish then— he also has a pocket and tIie book IS better for it 


Catherine Marshall 

After the bestsellers A Man Called Peter and Christy 
comes this work based bn her own experiences! 
showing that Christian commitment is only a biith 
into the new life - then begins die learning and 
growing. A fascinating and very sensitive book. 

£2,95 


CLIMB TO THE LOST 


«nm M nun iliu llliU IIS luiiny, T , .1 Ji. 

SPLS* Wpndbllitlcs tor is in li»s early teens and belongs selWtacomy than aicriM ofdikiEB 
te ra °(herle.?s state, to ihe 1970s and Oakland California, winch happen. Jack'iconcern fan it 
pier’s The Match Bon Also he has a dad, as well jw a with life^nhanangness tat wi* 
y cot MonUna rtre of the throe-year '-uld brother called Dylan, getting through . You cantbe 
kJjM sun-bleached, full access to dope and to girls who take Bongo the Bear on your, unicycle 


WORLD 


Hamish Madnnes 

An exciting and vivid account, given tiy one of 
Britain's Leading climbers, of four expert mountaineers 
and their search for Conan Doyle's incredible and j 
frightening Lost World. Telling the first successful • 
attempt to climb the 9,000 feet face of Mount Roralzna, 
South America. Fit 1 1 colour Ulus. £3.40 


MARY DOVE 


VT* an F.^rbnental SchuoI. nia^ P iec« Uketbis 

TWj t u j. - 10r h»i syxtemaiic attempts to lose jus nw y . lechery and whin- 

‘'cherry ”, and ha. tad *««-*•« S -IfAer v ST^raetised . in London In 


Jane Gilmore Rushing 

A simple aiid moving love Story that weaves universal 
and timeless themes that make it unforgettable. 

* ‘A short novel , simply written, but with more drama 
and impact than many more pretentious works” • 
-Publishers Weekly ‘ £2,40 


-KlC "l&crnnft W * ^ which 

strong his orange T-Bird. - Wreaking «»• P^t^bHtthere Bre plenty of 
lh _ c . most eieance tor. a svrong ho iniagmes the u jB jokes along the follow- 


t HODDER& STOUGHTON : 


» «5 h. iniagines ijw »rg 

Oijwer’s family has done him. Norman kid- ? neJines: “Just Jock at those it% 

5°J lcd wife »aps Dylan — at Hie time m Jack s to have their divld< 

* UB * 1 <»*•*• »»>•*" * safe'y recover. id. 
parts as jherc’s a gi andpa rental attempt ■» anentw 
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A no iv film liy Al.iin Kfsn.i j«s l*.r% 
rcMiMilatoil Sl.ivisky. «iif of die 
grunt usi crook* «f all time, ill ii»o 
nur.sou uf Jcun-I'anj Belimimln. Two 
luniks have .sbmilt«itu. , oiisly been 
published (u uniavcl ami com- 
ment on tlie career of lilis elegant 
ini post or, whose network of 
admirers, and protectors site l died 
so widely that his iiiuti asking set 
off the major political crisis of 
inter-war France. 

The revived interest in Stavisky 
represents more than a nostalgia 
for a period of history which is 
curium ly fashionable. For Stavisky 
was a tragic figure, and not simply 
a criminal whose adventures were 
more unbelievable than fiction. He 
incarnated many of the aspirations 
and fantasies of his generation; 
though he curried these to the 

f iolnt of caricature, he tells us a 
ot about his contemporaries. He 
remains a significant historical 
figure, for, though he was uot a 
hero, ne was admired by many peo- 
ple, at least until his empire col- 
lapsed. 

For Jong he had all the 
appearance of n successful busi- 
nessman, but he was also, unwit- 
tingly, one of the most curious 
satirists of the system that allowed 
him to flourish, lie made a mock- 
ery of the “ ripubliquc des 
caniarodes *\ he thrived on the cor- 
ruption of (.he press mid of politics. 
His meteoric rise and- fall therefore 
probably have more meaning for the 
present-day world than the careers 
of more orthodox capitalists, whom 
history traditionally prefers to 
study. 

Stavisky's father was a Russian 


t ewish den cist, who had settled and 
een ' naturalized in France, and 
who committed suicide ^because be 
could not face the dishonour of his 
son’s crimes. Stavisky had hoped to 
become a doctor, and perhaps 
nothing more would have been 
heard of him if he had. But 
he was an unsuccessful pupil of 
the Lycde Condorcet ; he toyed with 
the idea of becoming an actor ; ne 
caught syphilis — as about 15 
per cent of his contemporaries 
did — and he was never properly 


Reinaldo 
Arenas 

Le palais, des " 
tres blanches moffettes 

(Vi 

Marie Chaix 

Les lauriers du lac 
de Constance 


The swindler as star: 
images of Stavisky 


readable account 0 [ it a. 
Stain sty, h is a gripping » LMI 
nicioii is rightly placid Z* 1 ! 
large lunnber of nJS.'l 
equally rightly, rio atiEu J 
u definite 5 S 


pencil. 


By Theodore Zeldin 


cured. His doctor later said that 
this illness was at the root of tlie 


JORGE SEMPRUN : 


pathological megalomania lie suf- L e ••stavisky” d ’Alain Resnais 
fei ed from, which led him to repeat p„ r ; e . r^llimard ?«; fr 

endlessly that lie would one day be 189pp. Pans. Galhinard. 25 tr. 


the best-known man in the world. He 
was a compulsive liar, who developed, 
between bouts of deep depression 


JEAN - MICHEL CHARLIER and 
MARCEL MON' TAR RON : 


lulV V W h “ re mat ns, after .h i( J 

J try to understand the sod ^ J 

both produced and survl 3 j 
scandal. One of the guilt, 
never brought to irial— ^ g 

Pres. sard, who was accused of being Keen*’ to™ d^fou nce'suth^ri'llJ W 
the man responsible for Stavisky’s those who sought to hush a * ^ 
immunity, was the brother- in-law of Stavisky did not bribe the J 
the prime minister himself, Chau- press. But the French nrisi u 
temps. The lengths to which people the war was one of the JLi! 
were willing to go to hush up the rupt in tlie whole world, whijIS 
affair was seen when a member of being nominally die freest ! 
the prosecutor's office, Prince, who tually absolved from libel’ k 


□ etweerl Hums licep UC|« ctmuii _ . . , a uiiils, a i n».c, nuu ■umubu UOm llh«l 

and nervousness, a certainty of his Stavisky: Les secicts du scandale was a j, 0llt t0 denounce the delays, or official censorship. Si«v 
superiority that freed him from the 412pp. Paris: Laffont. 38 fr. was run over by a train in myste- flourished because so many i 


restraints of morality. He did not , ncEPH K pccp r . 
want money, hut rather respect. His i° SEPH ™ BL ' 
was a case of ambition, insecurity Stavisky: Lhonmie que j ai connu 
and nervous disease run wild like a 183pp. Paris: Gallimard. 25 fr. 
cancer, but invisible because he 
accepted rather than rebuffed social 
conventions. ...... 

. . .■ c. the basis for his greatest i 

The variety of occupations St a- wiat fraudulent exploitaii 
v sky tried out » anfar to f Pd J)awilsh0 p S . But lie did not 
his dreams ate highly leveah tig, pawn false jewelry : he put 1 
because t hey i II ustrai e the sort of f orward as ft public bum 
things that many blight young peo- w u 0 developing municipal 


rious circumstances. Prince's son people — no doubt on i* j 
accused Pressaid of arranging the smaller scale — had made uir 
murder. The killer is said to have favouritism, had stretched the N 
been Bonny, a former police in- and H 0 d things to hide ; the m 
spector. Bonny was executed at the v, ’ ttS major accomplice, 
liberation for collaboration with The whole storv has nr,, iu 


and had things to hide: the 
was their major accomplice. 


The whole story has 


the basis for his greatest idea u r, - ie Ge ! ma ' ,s * but h , e left a c ° J,f / s - told. The sad survivors Q ( 
t f Lduleiit exploitation of sion-sliorrly to be published— visky’s family remain prou 
uisr, iiauuuieiit exjnoiuuioii oi ad . m m n n the murder and imnlicat- him. « wife ,.4.. i. 


pawnshops. But he did not simply 
pawn false jewelry : he put himself 
forward as a public benefactor, 
who by developing municipal pawn- 


admitting the murder aud implicat- 
ing other senior politicians in it. 

It is not surprising therefore 
that when Stavisky’s financial 


plo were, perfectly iBRally, turning shops would provide the capital for bubble finally burst, and lie was 

their wits to. Stavisky was first of all provincial towns to undertake found shot dead, the official 

an impresario : at twenty-three he SQcial improvements, and build announcement of his suicide was 

^ l IS,i? a 5 X2 hospitals and children’s ploy- disbelieved and the cry of murder 

theatre, homne to conn net fame 1 * rv.,.. . r i— .. 


theatre, hoping to conquer fume 
through art — or more precisely, 
and significantly, cabaret and 
music-hall art. He was then an 
amis profiteer during the war, 
somehow getting an order to sup- 
ply the ltalinn government with 

20.000 bombs, from which he made 

300.000 francs. This he used to save 
himself from tlie police, who were 
already after him far fraud. He 
founded a company to sell a new 
powdered soup, and won exclusive 
advertising rights on one of the 
first French commercial radio 
stations. He started a " Franco- 
American Cinematograph Corpo- 
ration ”, He went into property 
development, placing respectable 
aristocratic dignitaries on his 
board. He opened a chain of jew- 
elry shops, which were to provide 


grounds. 

He was therefore able to get the 
support of politicians. They intro- 
duced him into government circles 
and he blossomed into an inter- 
national financier, arranging loans 
which would put new life into the 


raised again. One of Stavisky’s law- 


visxy's family remain proud • 
him. His wife, Arlette, who ]di< 
Broadway after his dealh and i 
married an American, contti 
uously insults newipapm 
whenever they approach her. 
visky’s son spent his childhood! 
psychiatric hospitals, became ad 
juror, then appeared before 1 
courts a dozen or so years ago tj 


yers made the whole matter even destitute vagabond, 
more bizarre by trying to drown But It is not onlv his family i 
himself in the Seine. Stavisky gave are faithful to him. Joseph Res 
the enemies of France's pariiainen- met Staviskv in the 1930s. and 


the enemies of France's parliamen- 
tary regime, hard hit by inflation 
and recession, an excuse to rally 
public opinion against it. There 


met Stavisky in the 1930s, md \ 
now reissued his memoirs of da 
encounters (first published 3 
1934). Stavisky offered to $Urt if 


Arnnnmv M fl rf nt -pri nnim mu opinion against it. mere stavtsKy orrerea ro sun 

iSicV the d?shonMty d behind Ms ^ eie v,olent and - b,0 P d y right-wing newspaper for him; and there 


schemes, or the false pretences, ^ ? e 1Q \ t I eets l -f? 

because he had made too many f aris , °J.\ F * bt uar - v 6 > ? 934 » which 


friends 6 He “ iniectel capital ’"hito f° rcetl the government to resign. A fluence, with enormous metis t 
a newspaper, ' which gave him an national coalition was formed to excellent wines, which he bix 
InflueuUiii voice in Paris ■ its res- save d, e republic from the most tasted himself. Xessel rememb 
pectabie editor used his influence damaging of tlie many similar scan- him as a charming, lovable, unft 
on his behalf, as too did the politi- dals had tolerated. sally respected man. This is an 

cian whose election campaign the This is perhaps too subtle a story valuable antidote to the story 
paper supported. Stavisky, once for a film. The financial manipula- h| s swindles, and to tne seventy 
penniless, was now living in great tions are too difficult to under- Historians. But mere are so ■ 


good account here of how Sura 
entertained those he wished to] 
fluence, with enormous meilj if 
excellent wines, which he bin 
tasted himself. Kessel rememU 


cian whose election campaign the 
paper supported. Stavisky, once 
penniless, was now living in ereaL 


penniless, was now living in greaL tions are too difficult to under 
style in a suite in the Claridge stand, the hidden pressures too elu 

T T _ m . _ % . L 1 * _ TVS * 1 _ _ . . -I . « i . 


Hotel ; he had four cars, a Hispano- 
Suiza, a Buick and two Marnionts ; 
he distributed enormous tips to 


IIUII) U 1 B IUU UKII\.rni. I u uiiuci- 

stand, the hidden pressures too elu- s*des to life in France m Iheid 
sive, the unmentionable suspicions J var period mat, untn uitre 
impossible to illustrate. Alain Res- biographies of many ffloraM 
uais has nevertheless tried in some Stuviskys, the crimes snd n*i 


waiters and barmen, so that he was ways to recreate the episode with 
treated like royalty ill public; lie great historical accuracy. Some of 
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changed Ins Rhirt three tunes a bis most striking scenes are almost 
da 7i so J? 10 anP™ 1 , always mipec- exact reproductions of old photo- 
cable. Those lournalliU. who- were gra ph s 0 f the principal characters, 
unwise enough to question his flnd this gives 1.1s film a powerful 
ntegnty received visits from his aild memorable impact. But ho 1ms 
bodyguards, foimer boxing clmni- nlso added a great deal ta history. 

silence If® "In 'T» ,,as Producod a beautiful film, 

silence. If they protested to the m i*hc sense that the colnurs the 
police, they got no redress. It was " (J."* ,ui e Yh/ ’n.v'f 

whether * h °was * ^ nytiil ng t” tl ie d fV r of thc C1 « ri '&e, the strfking 

life 1 


be. Rothschild himself was sup- 
posed to have been on the point of 


missing. This is puxzJlng, and all 
the more so because Stavisky is not 


proposing him for membership of ft® ™l«kv is not 

die exclusive Jockey Club just P '\ y * h J!^. ^ 

before the scandal broke. 110 ® u 88cstion of his coarseness, his 


sious of this period will tm 
puzzling and mysterious. .1 

The first volume of Theoiorit 
din‘s France 1848-1945 appeortil 


Sectarian 

struggles 

CORNELIUS CASTORIADIS S 
La soddtd burcaucrallque 


before the scandal broke. ft* of coarseness his La socidtd burcaucrauque 

_ . , , madness or the take In him. Res- volume 1 : Les rnpporis de p« 

Stavisky was an ex-convict. He nais chose this subject, it appears, t&tien Russie. 

had. served a prison sentence in his because he found it fascinating as a. 7-- infr 

less experienced youth. That had a study of the fantastic. The pur- , 1 ' 9 Tn Evolution cat#, 
given him a , lasting terror of pose therefore Is not to explain Vplunie 2 La revolt™ 

prison, and his career was almost character, but to amaze. Aj^ taUC \lotfv '■ 

built round his plans to .make sure : The hero of the Film is, of all ^ lpp ! , ‘ . L ^ouvemeat curl 
he did not go in again; in the end, people, Trotsky, who happened to L’expdrlence du monveroc** 
when he could see no way of avoid- be passing through France at the Volume 1 : Comment lulttr. < 

ng it, he preferred suicide. But he dme. The author of the script, 445pp. 9.95fr. * 

kept justice at bay for a whole Jorge Semorun, probably had a Volume 2- ProWariat et ert* 

decade. He employed the best law- irtore political purpose than the v . Qiutne ( 

yers, including Albert Clemeuceau, director, wishing to juxtapose the' V??' a qqf r 

the former premier’s brother, and decadent capitalist republic and tlie 4,a f p * * . ' Anirnlp aTdlLionJ 

Andre Hesse, vice-president of the revolutionary martyr. Semprun Paris : Union Gw m * u 

Chamber of Deputies. His c&se— for seems to appear himself In the film - 1 -= 

he always had some charge . to in the shape of a young atudeut ... mntoriudia U 

answer— was repeatedly adjourned, who utters exclamations of admi- Cornelius - jB 

with the help of various legal sub- . ration as he catches glimpses of name of a wee # ya ^ 

terfuges. By getting bail he the great man. The film moves who has written 

managed to win an almost unassail- backwards and forwards between pseudonyms \e c ^ eU an a JB 

able position, for tliat placed him these two unconnected subjects — hut also Pierre dornig 

under the jurisdiction of the courts, the point being that these were Marc V?. 0 a 1 1 h er tarl an 

and administrative boundaries thus two alternatives: revolution dr a . f 1 ? 01 from the Maa 

kept him safe from the police. He decadence— end that the people wbicp emerge ^ He w"* 

had fixed the police in any case— chose the wrong one. The obscurity lett ourms . ,[, e ScL-fiiM*; 

or at least a few of them. ' which ot the plot is furtiier increased by frnno which prodn«l 

was all he needed— by working as tbe uncertain roles • of the detec- ? ^ „f \ D f L a n e r of that !**!•» 
an informer. When senior officials t * vas > 80 that It is not clear — p ant j be 1* dl ® fs 

tried to do something about hhn, perhaps intentionally — who is on 1949 t0 . ’ amount ■f’L® 
they discovered that crucial papers, whose side, who is a crook and who a „ 1 . ia L 8C -rj.jg is, 
his forged cheques, even his entire j* not. Trotsky is sliown holding JlSfiJf B *iweJv'frVoIiu« e 
file had simpjy vanished. When his discuwfons in the delightful jjgjjj n In _? JJhich these fourveg 
one frightened henchman sent a §, art lens of a villa in Hie, south of c. r appeared- . C ®J f| r i 

letter to the police denouncing Trance, so everything Is uniformly i/a ffist ^iSdll 

m, Stavisky was able to confront StayislcyV wife, Arlctte-r ™ » a J 1B of Trotsky ’ and ^ 

him with the letter almost the next jjjj* !™ del M Coco Chanel— is St a »n, tn n of Ma rx 
day. In this way Staviskv too. This is a film there- 8,111 but never 

defrauded his countrymen of no h h ! c , h i s only rather marein- JP^f^and offerWJ^ 
less than 250 million francs. ■ * hB - ^ S,8vis ky affair. One ^ revoiudonJJ | 

± JS'LS*. te. JaUWftJft SSartt iSW 



g^.qa^TfiwrhdJea, diat ‘ 

Marcel. Montano was one of UicEast and or the 

prSecSfe' Tdhi 1 *'^ tl ? e . reporters who Covered the Sta- movenienr m 

a ■ . t,' , visky case and knew many of the occasionally ™ a 

tobt TS°ffi a participants. He has combined with disputes w>* 

S!!L£° P lfs wu hcmes ‘ .^ he the historian J. M- Chqrller to pro- argument is Eene 

director , of , public prosecutions,, d M ce a ^ell-^pcumepred highly Ef«?i» . ■ • 


; ener to the police denouncing weveryimqg is umtprmiy iV a Marxist ia 

Mm. Stavisky was able to confront StayislcyV wife, Arlette- | Trotsky ■ 

him with the letter almost the pext g*** "*o del M Coco Chanel— is y of Marx 

day. In this way Stavisky o 8a «dful too This is a film there- ““ roachin/ hot »«f t SS 
defrauded his countrymen of no §f® [ s only rather margin- JPPJVfsta^End o ffe f in S in nryc| 

less than 250 million francs. L he S, ? visfcy ," f E alr ' Sn k e Son oi the 

sr«52 : :-isss?^ ,? stesg5 i tes , ii e jss - SL isA 

girand .qatlopal awindjea, that_ thep appropriate, . '. issues of the CorruF 

® Mo»tarr, D was one of tfie .Eaat •»» 


the new face of 

MACMILLAN 

For 131 years the name of Macmillan has been respected 
throughout the world for the quality of its publishing, 
and this tradition of excellence lies behind the nevv 
Macmillan image. The group's dynamic editorial, salens 
and promotion approach to publishes In 1974 is reflected 
in the liveliest trade, academic, reference and 
educational publishing programmes yet -and Macmillan 
intend that their new look will continue to represent 
all that is best in publishing. 
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The picaresque swimgloat 





Autobiography is a dilfiettlt ail, as 
Kenneth Clerk admits in a pi ef ti- 
lery note to Another Part of the 
Wood, end liis reason for making 
an exhibition of himself is, he goes 

« n, the II5IH1 1 one. He need not 
uve worried. There are dangers to 
lliis kind of retrospection: great 
men uften contrive to render iheir 
lives unremarkable in the idling 
by transcribing old letters and 
enveloping us in the tedium of 
their nnecdotage, This Lord Clark 
has avoided, relying as he does on 
vivid aura] and visual memories 
and not bothering about inaccur- 
acies: he deliberately chooses the 
methods of the novelist, alternating 
between scene (the landscape of 
the title) and dialogue, even sug- 
gesting that “ the book can be read 
as a series of miniature portraits 

Bin the principal elm meter is the 
author himself, and it is hero that 
he is most winning, i'inu|iii. siting 
every objection and making this 
first volume of his life not a smug 
self- assessment hut a triumph of 
humorous self- depreciation. For he 
reacts to his iuvn fabled history 
with the same Ironic wonder as his 
render: blundly disowning his pnsr. 
he has as it were willed it to the 
nation, and he traverses it with the 
same awed detachment as the pay- 
ing visitors. He is an unselfcon- 
scTous autobiographer — or raiher, 
he has the special .modesty which 
derives from quiet, impregnable 
self-assurance, and this means that 
the tone of this inventory of 
wealth, fame and high office is 
always exactly, mid apologetically. 
Judged. It is because he has led 
such a charmed and materially 
rewarded life that he can stand 
back from his achievements and 
good fortune without affectation. 

He approaches the recounting of 
his life ns if it were someone else's. 
David Copperfield (whom for a 
moment he resembles when he men- 
tions that he spent the afternoon of 
his father's dentil practising bil- 
liards) wonders at the beginning of 
the novel if he wM turn om to be 
the hero of his own life, “ or whether 


By Peter Conrad 

KliNNETII CL A it K i 

Another Part of Ihe Wood i A Self 

Portrait 

278pp with 27 Illustrations. John 
Murray. £4.75. 

that station will be held by any- 
body else M , but the outcome Is 
never in doubt. Lord Clark, how- 
ever, almost disproves ihis prefatory 
assertion that “the author of an 
RutobiogrBphy must be the chief 
character in his book", for his own 
character lies in an extraordinary 
diffidence, a witty unobtrusiveness. 
He is- no egoist himself, but he is 
fascinated by the egoisms of 
others, beginning with his 
pnrents — his father soaking In r 
F alstaffiaii lethargy, his mother 
mournful, drained and self-pitying. 
Ahead lie n series of heroic ego- 
ists: Mnuricc Bowra, Bernard 

Here u-sou with his court of acolytes 
and his plan to make himself a 
second Goethe, Yeats monologiz- 
ing in the Mitre from brenkfast to 
hmcli, Gulhenkinn guarding Ills 
trensures in a house in the Avenue 
de J6na built like n battleship. The 
author's is the point of view of the 
only child, looking out from his. 
self-sufficient citadel (constructed 
In his youth of bears, bricks, 
guinea-pigs, and later a billiard 
table) on the alien, incomprehen- 
sible other people who ramn 
through die world. 

His account of his childhood is a 
narrative of Edwardian grossness 
and opulence, a comedy of 
affluence in which money Is so 
abundant that human inventiveness 
overreaches itself in order to use 
it. up. In the CiRrk household con- 
spicuous waste was elaborated into 
an art-form. A servant was 
retained expressly to iron the 
newspapers; there was a nine-hole 
golf-course manned with a profes- 
sional, although nobody over 

f ilayed. Vapid hunting parties were 
ueJied with endless supplies of 
oysters, liver pdtd, steak-and-kidney 
pudding, turkey and ha in, boar’s 


head, ireoclc tart and double 
Cotieiiham cheese. The author's 
pare ii is listlessly perambulated 
Europe, his father drinking a 
bottle of champagne every evening ; 
they shot in East Anglia, fished in 
Rnss-shire, yachted on the Iliviera 
ami broke the bank at Monte 
Carlo, then look cures— eating and 
drinking "only twice as much as 
we do normally today”, nt Marien- 
bad, Carlsbad or V-lchy. 

In London his father took boxes 
In both the Empire and tile Alham- 
bm theatres and wandered from 
one to the other across Leicester 
Square. If the late nineteenth cen- 
tury was, as Lord Clark has called 
It, au era of heroic materialism, 
this was an era of heroic vulgarity, 
of moneyed crass ness. On one occa- 
sion the author interrupted an 
emissary of Lloyd George persuad- 
ing his father, unsuccessfully, to 
buy a peerage; on another, at Men- 
ton, Mme Herriot, who owned a 
Parisian department store, came 
aboard his father's yacht, coveted 
it, wrote out a cheque for it and 
took possession, notepnper and all, 
the next morning, while the Clark 
family and their guests were 
bundled ashore into hotels. 

The young Clark preserves his 
amazed separateness from all this: 
he cannot ride the most feeble- 
spirited of horses or shoot a wood- 
cock; but just as David Copperfield 
graduates from nervous outcast t» 
successful novelist, bo in the later 
chapters (the book ends in 1939 
with the evacuation of pictures 
from the National Gallery) Ken- 
neth Clark grows up Into society 
witli splendid success. Logan Pear- 
sall Smith coined a word for tlio 
buoyant negotiation of the vanities 
and temptations of society which 
this part of the book describes: 
"swimgloat”. It is a term which 
suggests the eternal resilience of 
the picaresque hero, and such a 
character Kenneth Clark unexpect- 
edly becomes. He lias the pic- 
aresque temperament — a combi- 
nation of Innocence and world- 
liness, an aesthete who does not 
purify art but admits Its connex- 
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ions with the instincts of sex and 
acquisition ; and his life becomes 
an episodic narrative of encounters 
with the great. lie is visited by 
mishaps and absurd reverses, but 
an innocent imperviousness saves 
him. 

The 1930s saw the rise and fall 
of what he calls “ the Great Clark 
Boom”, which followed his 
appointments at the Ashmoleati, 
the National Gallery and Windsor. 
These years resemble one of those 
films in which a multitude of 


celebrities is engaged to a 
walk-ons: the Clarks revolve 
fashionable circles with the 
vlers and the Luiits, Cherntu 
and Churchill (who- makes 
journey to London only "to: 
the Government or to dlw : 
you ”), a rubicund Beerbohm 
fattening Granville Barker, 
Wharton and the orientally 1 
Sir Philip Sassoon. 

• George V vlsidng die Na 
Gallery, snorted, “ I teD 
what— Turner was mad. Mj 




■brays said so and 
ft* aid of Kenneth Clark 
postage stamps simple ; 
VIII misbehaved at a mtisi- 
; attended by the Clarks. 
Diana Duff Cooper ana 
bbiastein and having to 
by a comic turn of 
fcwd's. The CJarks were 
ibuqoets to Paris and New 
id harried by art-dealers in 
U home they took a house 
Bd Place where during one 
■“* candles in the chande- 


liers melted and dropped burning 
wax on the bare shoulders of the 
ladies. 

The collapse of the Clark Boom 
Is, however, rapid and ludicrous— 
the accountant at the National Gal- 
lory draws a pistol on hint, the 
staff lock him out of the library, 
one of his colleagues protests about 
the .director’s Florid neckties. Lord 
Clurk himself owns to miscalcul- 
ations: momentarily tinctured by 
the world of politics and pressures 
Into which he now thinks en aos- 


thete like himself should not liavu 
Intruded, ho played off Lord 
Duveeu against Gulben'cJau In un 
election of trusteos, and compro- 
mised his artistic judgment by 
agreeing to label four pastorul pic- 
tures Giorgiones when they were 
probably only "school of". This 
excited a treacherous friend to stir 
up a campaign of letters to The 
Daily Telegraph. 

Ilore the casualties of the pic- 
aresque swimgloater opeu out into 
the general disaster of the war. 
Private and public fortunes are as 
neatly synchronized as in a novel: 
the innocent awakens in time to 
join in society's preparations for 
combat. As plans arc being made 
for the transport of thB Gallery 
pictures to places of safely, a bore 
appears .who seems to sum up the 
atmosphere of the 1930s as Auden 
saw it, with his deserted aero- 
dromes, branch-lines and minefields. 
This is a Cambridge radiologist, 
director of the scientific depart- 
ment In the Gallery, and an Indefa- 
tigable train-spotter: 

His idea of a holiday was to visit 
Willesden or Crewe, and he read 
Bradshaw every night. So when 
we came to plan the removal of 
the pictures . . . he could tell 
exactly what lines were available 
and what hours were freo for e 
special train. He could also find 
the right vans and have them 
lined with sorbo rubber. 

Another Incident becomes a sym- 
bol of spiritual dryness; on the 
afternoon war was declared, and 
expecting a devastating air raid at 
once. Kenneth Clark went to St 
Paul’s onlv to be met by troops of 
vergers ushering people out: 

) I suggested to one of them 
that we were virtually at war, 
aiid that tills -was a time when 
many people might wish to visit 
tlie Cathedral tor prayer and 
solemn meditation. "All out”, he 
said, “ All out.” He was not act- 
ing front panic but because It 
was the official closiug-tlme, It 
would have been different In tlie 
Middle Ages. 

On the Flnql page the author 
stands In Waterloo Place with his 


gas-mask, looking at the dark, path- 
etic office buildings and reeling 
curiously elated by the possibility 
of their imminent destruction: then 


"I Hindu my way slowly back to 
my Flru-adoro thawing nnnu iu the 
Stafford Hotel This has the qua- 
lity of the ending to d novel in 
Anthony l’owcll's series, with the 
social world (li&timcgriiimg into a 
lure, dismul summitry image, and 
Kenneth Clark is something of a 
Nicholas Jenkins— for till their gro- 
gariousness, both are more 
observers than participants, and 
they have a reticence mid a secre- 
tive poetry which 1$ quite unlike 
Proust's ingeniously prolix treat- 
ment of remembering as a scienti- 
fic experiment. 

Comparisons with poets and 
novelists ere inevitable, since this 
is a literary work and not simply a 
memoir; but they are not meattr to 
suggest artiness, a fastidious preen- 
ing of responses after the event. 
Lord Clark soys, with some 
asperity, that although Bcrenson 
wrote little in his middle years, he 
turned himself into a work of arc 
hy talking. In recent years Lord 
Clark has himself been cast in the 
vole of a work of art, an emblem 
of die classical tradition: the 

danger of the “ Civilisation " televi- 
sion scries was that ha might seem 
to lie implying " Civilisation — e’est 
moi”, wandering through museums 
and palaces in immaculate suits; 
reaching his conclusion iu the libr- 
ary of his castlo flanked by a first 
edition of Yea is and a Henry 
Moore. 

Those programmes canonized 
him; but he has not settled down 
into a calm, monumental existence 
on a plinth. His autobiography is a 
protest against that stone life. It Is 
his assertion that he does not 
belong, that he is not a joiner. 
He even attributes his easy 
mastery of television to his 
childhood isolation (and he might 
have said the same.- about the 
art historian's practice of lecturing 
in the davk)-nsoelable, chattering 
people often lose their confidence 
on television because they need an 
audience, but soliloquy has always 
been bis natural mode. His suc- 
cesses as a lecturer are also made 
light of, since he thinks the form 
encouraged short cuts and glib 
solutions and weakened his schol- 
arship. 

This is not the autobiography of 
a smiling public man; in it Lord 
Clark dismantles his public reputa- 
tion. Even as a critic, he confides 


that he now feels the nmkinq of 
jiid.miii'Mi about art to be an irre- 
levance, giving the force of legis- 
lation to what are in origin sen- 
sat ions an J whims, and ho separates 
himself from his admirers with an 
adroit apology: 

When 1 was moved hy a work of 
art it never occurred to me that 
someone else, with more mature 
judgment, might feel differently. 
Tills almost - insane self-confi- 
dence lasted till a few years ago, 
and tlie odd thing is now many 
people have accepted iny judg- 
ments. My whole life might be 
described as one long, harmless 
confidence trick. 

He calls attention to the embar- 
rassing self-accusations of failure 
in which Bcrenson indulged in his 
later books and, although Lord 
Clark has never needed to confront 
failure, he deals nimbly with the 
ironic deformations n£ success. 

One failure ho does, however, re- 
cord with satisfaction: his second- 
class. degree. At the time he was 
consoled with reminders tbat Mark 
Pattlson and Newman had been 
given Seconds as well, but he 
brushes the flattery aside and 
explains : " I have not got a first- 
class mind, only n love of art, a 
good visual memory and a certain 
amount of com mo miens e,” This is 
a very reduced assessment of 
Ills gifts : he leaves out his 

ability to write, significant 
because It In turn lias given him a 
power to translate a visual detail 
or impression into verbal form, 
thus bringing him much closer 
titan, most other critics to creative 
originality. At his most startling he 
can fix a moment of vision in a 
joke, because these intense visual 
apprehensions create shocks of 
disorientation, more like the dislo- 
cations of wit than the incense- 
laden sensations of tlie aesthete. 
There aro his . characterizations ol 
Gothic nudes, for' Instance, the men 
as roots, the women as bulbs; or of 
the curled hand of Ingres's Thetis. 
" half octopus, half tropical 
flower"; or of tlio thick tapestry in 
Vermeer’s "A Painter in his Stu- 
dio " as “ a slice of plum cake at 
■ the end of this delicate meal” of 
[ chequered floors and dots of light 

The rightness of these percep- 
: lions is piercing, irreverent; almost 


The Healing Hand . 


Man and Wound iu the Ancient World 
Guido Mnjno, M.D. 

This voyage to the beginnings of the physician’s art 
brings to life the civilisations of the ancient world 
— Greece at the rime of Hippocrates, Rome under 
the Caesars, Egypt of the Pnaroahs, the India of 
Asoka and China ns Mencius knew it. Guido Majno 
uas returned to the original sources to unravel 
history front documents as varied as personal letters, 
burled artifacts and early treatises. Placing together 
fragments of history with -a scientist’s mind and 
eye, he has reconstructed ancient experiments in a 
modern laboratory ana lias evaluated ancient 
remedies with today's methods. He explains the 
Egyptian’s rationale for smearing grease and honey 
on wounds and the Greek’s for drenching them in 
trine, arid lie provides modern confirmation that 
these simples could prevent Infection and permit 
healing to occur. Frankincense, myrhh oriel cinna- 
nion are among the other ancient medicines that 
vmnsland .contemporary scrutiny, as does the use 
of urge-jawed ants For closing wounds — a trick that 
nos its modern counterparts both in primitive and 
In civilised surgery. Illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs, many In Full colour, the result of ten 
years’ research and writing, The. Heating Hand is 
a spectacular recapturing of man’s attempts to con- 
quer pain and disease over the centuries. 

£10.00 December 


The Missionary Enterprise 
in China and America 



Edited by John K. Fairbank 
For more than a century missionaries were the main 
contact points between the Chinese and American 
■Peoples. Yet historians have passed them by. In 
this volume a dozen contributors present case 
studies of the missionary effort in the united States 
and China that suggest new conclusions and new 
themes for research. 

£7.$0 December 


Chinese Ways in Warfare 

Edited by Frank A. Kiemian, Jr. and 
John K. Fairbank 

No people before modern times has left so extensive 
a record of military institutions and exploits as the 
Chinese have. This volume makes unique use of 
this hitherto little studied material to provide 
fascinating insights into the richness- and subtlety 
°f- the Chinese martial tradition, including the 
myildan containment of the military institutions and 
the Chinese synthesis of psychology and manoeuvre 
evident from Sun-tzu to Mao Tse-tung, 

£9.25 


The Abortive Revolution 

China under Nationalist Rule, 19274937 • 

Lloyd E. Eastman . . 

The ' Nationalist ' Revolution attempted* to create A 1 
new arid effective political system, to restore poli- 
tical 1 unity, national pride and security to the 
7 ™ n . e f Q P®ople. But the regime did not succeed. 
,Tn this pioneering *tudy, the author analyses the 
Ineffectuality . and corruption of the Kubmintang 
and reveals the forces: that ensured the failure ol 
Its objectives- , 

£8.25 December . 


China Talks 

John .K. Fairbank 

JP J 1 * , l*hour ^udlocAsse'ttes, America’s foremost 
blending his years of research and travel. 
co "ducts an: informal , tour through 
tiioChino of yesterday andtodoy—ks culture, trail- 

Map Ta , frW^g 0lUri0IM, froin? C<,n ^ clus 10 Chairman 

£30,00 : ' I. 


Harvard University Press 126 Buckingham Palate Road London SW 1 


A Source Book in Medieval 
Science 

Edited by Edward Grant 

This Source Book, offering approximately 190 selec- 
tions from 85 authors, provides fl rare opportunity 
to explore more than fen centuries of Europenn 
scientific thought. 

£16.25 November 

Season of Youth 

The BUdungsroman from Dickens to Golding 
Jerome H. Buckley 

In the first full-scale study of the BUdungsroman in 
die English tradition, the author selects for detailed 
examination a dozen major novels, and many minor 
ones, that are representative of the genre. 

£ 6.00 

The Lyon Uprising of 1834 

Social and Political Conflict in the Early 
July Monarchy 
Robert J. Bezucha 

The Lyon uprising can be seen as a benchmark in 
the development of collective violence, at tibe Inter- 
stices of what has been described as reactionary ana 
modern violence. Robert Bezucha not only analyses 
what happened in April 1834, but also why there 
was trouble again so soon after 1831. 

£6.25 November 

Clashing Myths in German 
Literature 

From ijeine to Rilke 
Henry Hatfield 

Continuing the tlieme of his Aesthetic Paganism in 
Garmon Literature, the author pursues the Beaten 
for mythic meaning in German literature tnfougn 
the nineteenth ana early . twentieth centuries of 
detailed appraisals of representative major figures. 
£5.50 November ^ 

Aerial Photography in 
Anthropological Field 
Research 1 

.Edited by Evon Z. Vogt . 

Evou.Vogt arid nine other contributors discuss the 
latest technical developments in aerial photography 
and their multiple applications to anthropoids* 1 - 81 
research, both archaeological and ethnographical. 
£8.75 November 
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ROSSO ALVENTO 
by Arrigo Bcncdcttl 

A man imil Iho woman lie loVos travel through battle-scarred 
Italy nt tlio oml of the war. Throughout the country they coino 
across groups of downcast men who yot have faith in abettor 
future. A sensitive approach to major contemporary problems 
enables iho author to present his theme as a constant 
relationship between individual experience and history, 
in the making. . , „ , , 

Soiics: Sait tori Ilallnnl e Slranlerl 

GLl OSPIU DI QUEL GASTELLO 
by Ercole Patti 

Whllo walking In Rome, a man discovers a little door 
at tlio end of an alley behind which there is a meadow 111 the 
middle of which stands a castle. Here he meet's some very 
odd couples Indeed whose antics provide a mosalo of paradoxical, 
ironic and highly erotic stories. 

Series: Scrittoriltallani eSlrameri 

LA MORTE DEL HOME 
by Guglielmo Petroni 
Strega Prize‘1974 

The return of a man to his native land after a prolonged absence 

and ihewar years. The book Is full of reminiscences, 
recriminations and resentment at the sight of a provincial 
world that is now fast dying out. 

Series: Scritlorl Italian! e Slranlerl 

memoria della kesistenza 

by Mario Splnella 

A day-to-day account of the Resistance Movement r&Mrdaf . , 

£ the form of personal experiences. This Is a bwk of the highest, 
« nn i<-ai inf/>n>ct fmrn an ideolosical viewpoint and one of the most 
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BIONDO ERA E BELLO- 
by Mario ToMao . 

of characters and evenls. m . 

Series: Scrit tori, Itallanl e Slranlerl 

DOVE TORNAttE 

,Sllrfo8? 


ALMANACCO BELLO SPECCHIO 
No. 3/1974 ' 

A collection of poems edited by Marco Forft 
hi conjunction with Giuseppe Pontlggla 

A poelry anthology featuring principal unpublished works, j 

and current pooms that are typical of now trends In International 
noctiy. Poems hy Trakl, Gilbeit-Lccomlo, Patchon,.Bctocdti, 

. I loin n, Gunn, Orelil, Brrxlsklj, S nydor, Deguy, Frczzo, Ros^l, 

Salvl, Cell i, Rudii lo, Maimuzzn, Dego, Cucchl, Borges.' 

Essays by Solnil and Hamburger. 

EPITAFFfO 
by Giorgio Bassanl 

Bassonl's new poems aro acclaimed as a major event 
Tho collapse of all tbe bnrdors between the poet and lus medium 
opens out a new existence in a richness of thematic material 
sustained by persuasive and supple language that admirably conveys 
tbe variety of moods and places. This Is a work of fullest maturity. 
Series: Lo Specchia , i 

PASQUE 

by Andrea Zanzotfo 

A collection of poems of topical Importance and pedagogical 
interest acquiring greater depth in ike experiment of new 
language forms. 

Series; Lo Specchlo * . 

LA PATRIA NAPOLEIANA 
by Elena Croce 

The rebellion against the Bourbons put an end fo the Neapolitan 
bourgeoisie. The peison&u ties Involved during tills Important - 
period in history aro set against a vivid background" of Naples 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries - Ihe cosmopol itarr 
and intellectual centre knownas the "Capital” of modern Europe, 
Series: Saggl ' - * 

• i 

YTTA D’UN UOMO. SAGGI E INTERVENE! ■ 
by Giuseppe Ungaretti 

Edited by Mario Dlacono'afld Luciano Rebuy, with ft preface 
by Carlo Bo. 

This volume, tho sequel to 'i'UTityLE POESIE. Is the first 
collected edition of Ungaretti’s prose works (1918 - 1970) 
which amply display his gifts as essayist and critic, as literary 
theonst and as moralist in the reality pf contemporary tullucv <§ 
Tbe volume i ncludes his famous essays on Dante, Petrarch* 

Swiesa ^ 
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Social Problems 

THE NEW SEXUALITY 

by Hendrik fiuitenbeak 

Traces the changing attitudes towards sexuality hom Victorian limes 
to the present. Rejects the concept of bi-sexuality ; supports the 
notion that perversions are legitimate Bsxual experiences and Is con* 
corned about the weakened role of Ihe male In modern soclely. 

SBN 531 05360-1 Hardcover £4.95 
224 pages SBN 631-05565-5 Paper £2.50 


LiloraiHr« 


WRITERS AND REVOLUTION 

by Rends Wlnegarten 

Why has the dream of salvation through revolution fascia sled creative 
writers for over two centuries ? 

SBN 531-06300-1 Hardcover £4.95 
416 pages SBN 531-06500-6 Paper C2.50 


FASCISM : The Meaning and Experience of Reactionary 
Revolution 

by James D. Forman 

Tha historical, social and economic factors underlying the oonc'epl 
of fascism. A eludy in contemporary politics. 

144 pages SBh{ 5 31-0555 B- 2 Paper £1.95 

AFFLUENT REVOLUTIONARIES i 
A Portrait of the New Lett 

by Stephen Goode 

Describes the movement's heroes, art. and thought, and records the 
aonfilcts. 

120 pages SBN 531-03557-4 Paper £1.95 

American Studies 

THE MENTAL BREAKDOWN OF A NATION 

by J, Herbert Fill 

A psychoanalytic analysis of the problems of contemporary America. 

SBN 531-05363-9 Hardcover £3.48 

192 pages SBN 531 -05559-0 Paper £1.75 

THE SPECTER 

Origlnai Essays on the Cold War and the Origins of 
McCarthylsm 

Edited by Robert Griffith and A. TheohaWs 

Analyses the antl-oommunisl politics of the cold war years. 

SBN 631-06304-X Hardcover E6.Q0 
256 pages SBN 531-06403-X Paper £1.75 

BLACKS IN BONDAGE 
Letters of American Slaves 
Edited by Robert S. Starobfn 

These dqcuments provide a unique insight Into slave life. 

SBN 531-06366-6 Hardcover £4.48 
288 pages SBN 431-06497-2 Paper £1.75 

PROG RESS1V ISM IN AMERICA 

by Arthur A. Eklrch, Jr. 

Examines Theodore Roossvelt and Woodrow Wilson, two figures who 
dominated progresslvlsm. 

SBN 531 -05359-8 Hardcover £4.86 

320 pages SBN 531-05564-7 Paper £2.50 ' 

THE PRESTES . COLUMN 

by Neill Macaulay 

P2&!®?2 a : ,n history ;ol Brazil vyhen 1,000 soidlere. 

embarked on a 26,000 kilometer march in the. 1920s. 

SBN 631 -05356-3 Hardcover £6.25 

288 page? SBN531-pS5&?-0 Paper. E2.5Q • 

H^TORY NGEF,S , ' 0KEB00K : AB0UT AMERICAN 

.by Ray. Ginger 1 ‘ 

Probes the subconscious of Aimerioa . ' 

SBN 53f-06356 J 6 Hardcover £4.50 
160 pages SBN 531-05562*0 ! Paper £1,96 

Ail prices are provisional 

•New Viewpoints is a division of rah kiln Walts Ino, 

it is marketed in the .United Kingdom, Europe and New ■ ■ : 

Zealand by. '■nr. 

GROOM HELM LTD WM 

2-10 ST. JOHN'S ROAD 

LONDON SW11 v 


al.trmlny --allliougli Lend Clark 
records tliiiL lie fell on liis knees in 
front nf ilio Piero della Fr.uicesnt 
diptych in die Uffi/i ihe first time 
lie siuv lr, the reveriMiiial posture 
dues nor come naturally to him. 
His eriiicaf power lies in liis 
cummund of ilie improbable luir 
exact simile or metaphor — ihe root 
mid iinlh, tlm octopus, the plum 
c.ifce. These are analogic!, which du 
not merely light h IihTo of suggest- 
iveness around the object, like 
Walter Pater’s ; they define where 
Pater’s merely evoke. 

This revelatory power as a critic 
pmhaps derives from a small talent 
which Lord Clark owns to possess- 
ing, and tvli ich he says has consti- 
tuted Ids favourite pastime since 
childhood. At nil early age he 
arranged pieces of porcelain in 
formation, and he has always 
placed art-objects "as if they were 
talking to each other ". He describes 
his delight in planning a new gal- 
lery at tho Ashmnleaiij organized 
so tiuiL u Claude, a Wallen u and a 
Chardin could comment on one 
another, and his minute, irritating 
corrections of Berenson’s sense of 
space at I Tatli. Hanging pictures 
he calis "a substitution for being a 
painter ” ; it is not an abstract 
affair of squares and oblongs but a 
matter of characterization, of 
arranging dialogues between pic- 
tures: "One never knows what two 
pictures are fining to sav to one 
another till, they meet. Like two 
placid babies passing each other in 
their prams, they may either 
stretch out their arms in lunging 
or scream wiili rage.’- 

The critical analogue of this is 
Lord Clark’s rare ability to turn 
pictures into conversation-pieces : 
those visual interrogations col-; 
leered under the title Looking at 
Pictures might more aptly have 
been called Talking to Pictures, 
sjuce they are conducted not ns for- 
mal exercises in the appreciation of 
design, but as interviews and 
a tin lyses of- pictorial characters. This 
autobiography, as he savs, turns 
characters into pictures; but 
throughout his critical writings 
he has turned pictures Into 
characters — the Infinite metamor- 
phoses of Venus and Apollo in The 
Nuile, the cold nnd alien creu tines 
of Leonardo, or in the continst 
between Hogarth’s cat from die 
"Graham Children" and Piero di 
Coslmo’s dog from “ The Death of 
Procris the cat is "die embod- 
iment of cockney viridity, alert and 
adventurous— a sort of Nell Gwynn 
among cats”, whereas die philoso- 
phic dog recalls Paul Bourget’s 
; description of the appearance of 
Pater. " un amant de Circe trans- 
forms on dogue ”, 

Minute metaphoric insights into 
the personality of pictorial details 
Cuke Raskin's microscopic brood- 
ing on the smallest configurations 
or leaves or rocks) are at one 
extreme of Lord Clark’s critical 
range; at die other are die genera- 
lizing vistas of “ Civilisation ”, which 
succeeded because he is incapable 
or drab summary: he cannot indi- 
cate an object without characteriz- 
ing it. Writing about his self-educa- 
tion from the thirteenth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica dur- 

tkf 8 ,te uc Pneumonia, he calls 
this edition the final monument to 
Diderot’s conviction that "inform- 
ation can be made memorable only 
When Jt is slightly coloured by 
prejudice and his own talent as 
a commentator is a parallel one- 
statues, buildings and pictures 
when he describes them are col- 
oured bjr character. 

He often adopts the language of 
Berenson and calls art life-enhanc- 
ing ; It is no exaggeration to say 
that bis own criticism is life-giving. 
It Imparts life to whatever it dis- 
cusses; it Individualizes, whereas 
the tendenpy of art histdry in this 
century 'has been , to fpijqalize, to 
ignore .the differences between pic- 
tures and . to hustle them into 
Iconic collectives. As in those vol- 
S, Dt , National Gallery details 
(which employed the method of 
Ruskln at a time when die larger 
virtues, of composition and spatial 
construction Were ihe critical fash- 
ion), be allows pictures to speak 
for themselves— although of course . 
they would not speak at all If he 

ET, n °5 P r ? se ? £ as .their - unobtru- 
sive but inspired medium. . 

, P°'ver of sympathetic 
detachment and forbearance sets 
him apart from other • connoisseurs: 
from Mario Praz, whose house of 
a i cot k-lined museum, or 
frohi Saclieverell Sitwell, whose 
golden cuyira frail,, lost dream of 
a place that never eJdsted. Lord 
Clark is more generous ,thdh the ■ 
«nnst; hiore robust than the 
!? tter ' JJvIrt * -Wm hns ^contracted 


contrary laments how far-flung mid 
inaccessible the cult-objects are. 
Hut Lord Clark does not identify 
art with n collection which is an 
extension of himself — “ our homo 
contained some good pictures ”, lie 
snid in passing, “by artists who 
have since become fashionable — 
C&anne, Renoir, Seurat, Matisse 
and Bonnard ’’—and he is invi- 
gorated by the dispersal in space 
which distresses S.tchcvereli 
Sitwell: one can always 11 go back 
to the Arena Chapel after ten 
years, go back to the Velasquez 
Room at the Prado 

The character lie imprints on 
works of art also anadironistically 
separates him from the intellectual 
influences ho acknowledges here — 
from Roger Fry who dissolved the 
subject of .pictures into a play of 
pure form; from Berenson who was 
a framer nf stylistic categories, a 

f .eneric thinker, distinguishing the 
inear art of the Florentines from 
the Venetian absorption in colour; 
and from A by Warburg who con- 
verted .pictures into magic formu- 
lae, cabbalistic images transmitted 
through the centuries. The One 
Hundred Details are an answer to 
Fry; The Nude is an answer to 
iconology- — its straining athletes 
and luxuriant bathers are people, 
not incidents in a tradition of im- 
agery. And, whereas Beienson’.s aes- 
thetics Gerinanicully promotes sen- 
sations to the status of ideas and 
turn feelings into values, Lord 
Clark is more umnisgivingly 
hedonistic, affirming that lie has 
simply wished to enjoy art: “ I 
have tried to communicate my 
pleasure to other people, but that 
is lint because I feel it my duly to 
du so. but simply because I cannot 
contain myself.” 

He may imply Lliat lie is an ini- 
tiate of Pater’s religion of sensuous 
responses, but at the suine time the 
yours lie spent under Rcrenson ns 
an apprentice connoisseur were of 
value, just as his earlier efforts at 
copying and imitating pictures had 
been, heenuse tlioy were a training 
in subjection to art: 

The first aesthetic shock lasts 
only a few seconds, and in order 
to discover in a picture n frac- 


tion of what the ail i. ( ■ 
H, there must bo ! f,r 
somo telling 0 f b eai f ^ 

of stitras. which u 0r ,f1 
attention fixe.l w , 
one’s powers 0 f 
revive, 1 

Criticism as he secs it 

R h ««Pc eriphery * ***** J K 

Renaissance artists are , 

non for his final * JLR 

Renaissance man wtinw * Ll 

sattlity is iniemreied in S 

This is an indulgence Lord 
never allows himself— h* i 
inglv insists that he l s 8 a 
worldly creature with a HLu 
comfort, whereas “.I belles 
Pater lived very simply ”, U 
w* 1 ] 1 a wry twist of Un j 
Although he admits that umfl 
sages in his books “in whichfl 
I have been lifted off my f 
have given him great p] Hs J 
immediately adds that Itf 
derived an equal amount ^ 
from his family, /hroifier 
the Wood is us ranch shorn 
ships as It ls about acsibi 
much about parties si 
museums. 

Pater is one of Lord Clack'j 
decessors; the other and greaU 
Ruskin, the principal source el 
literary approach described td 
But Ruskin was too despey 
dependent on art for psycholil 
survival and moral liistniclloiit 
autobiography Praeterita (d 
Lord Clark approaches in tu 
sages as his descriptions of 
trees and cart-horses) ilY 
re mm ci ation of art, a m 
violently remorseful work, * 
Another Part of the VfotA 
work of ironic but very 
hilarious comedy. Lord Clark' 
a visionary like Buskin or | 
priest like Pater: he is, hi r 
here, nothing mors nor lea 
Vhomme mo yen sentveU b 
will be remembered. Ilka U> 
much for the quality of hU 
as for the Insights of his nhSp 





upfL-ts of Picasso from 
Douglas Duncan’s hand- 
•nmspeciive portfolio ** 
tiol diary" of his years 
inter. Goodbye Picasso 




i'hI self-portrait above, dated 
ji 22, 1938, ii'os found by Mr 
tsi among " Picasso's 
ist”, of which he now repro- 
iti new selection in colour, 
iij ihe artists development, 
■i central section of his book, 
d&m there are many phnto- 
in black-and-white and in 
reflecting Picasso's work 
fissures. 


Thing from inner spact 

Lumbering, drcumit, pig-headed : like a smooth 
Cauliflower or ribbed egg it would offend 
If not armoured and decently hidden. 

At six feet from the planet, an its best 
Behaviour, we accept its grumbles, 

At half the distance it becomes . s - 

A croaking tyrant, sweaty accuser, 

Pilgrim of the mealy cradle, or simply v 

Blotto, a weak grin on its face. 

There must be a way to confront it 

With the daily theatre of objects and calmness. 

How shall we begin ? Gaily, happily ... 

Tame it with the juice of the dartboard grapefruit, 
Raisa it gently to four and a half feet, to 
Eiderdown county, a harvest fired from guns ! • 

John Fuller 


Poetic prescriptions 

IaIimb Ansi! , — Mr nl ^r?ala t tel l '"om m r” 
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SAnnIb AbsR I T- 

A Poet in the Family 
198pp. Hutchinson. __£3 I 50 L _ 


Mr AOSB IBUtica jvjj 

ing anecdotes, and 

controlled style to .« 
ing without My g; 
tion from these Hstiter oc 
.dftniK oud 


1 82? EDITIONS • 

- camshiom 


Dannie Abse, in A Poet in the deeply serious aua afl* 
family, has forged for himself a sages— a meditation • 
flexible and very agreeable style Final Solution; « 
which bears witness to the con- death of his father;, so, w 
sidetoble verbal tact and skill of the anguish of a ?° ur 
his poems, especially the work In and of. the youngs 
ms last; two collections, A Small parleaced author 
Desperation and Funland. He nessed h^r suffering. 

.writes tenderly but u nsentimen tally ' unexpected deafy 0L 
about his boyhood in Cardiff, the whom she 
youngest son of loved and loving th© simple minor opw 
Jewish parents, about his growing cuniciSlon. * U 

social and political indignation ' . Mr Absfl’s .CODSWW? 
(fostered by brother Leo) in the Hon with poetry, to* ® 
law 1930s. his enthusiasm for Q e writers whoso wot. 
cricket ancf football and his first important to him, 
attempts • to make poems and to j. 0 iv end He .iJS&S.’i 
make love. After leaving school he ve rss without 
became a medical student at King's out false modesty- , 
College, London, and later at West rjimHu is, a continuous « 


College, London, and later at West* family Is 6 COndnuOlW ( 
minster Hospital and, on qualifying JoVk which P res *2fu« -bin 
as a doctor, he was called up to do a„d subjective W* -j 
his National Service in the RAF, interesting man s JJJjji 
serving in the Medical Branch. y [des an effective ^j£, r id 
After tha RA-F hp rnmlnnoH . tn * 'll Mrs rv uiiOO . 



golden ciQrisya frail;. lost dream of ^ ter . f He RA-F he continued to London Hterary U1 ^ e 0 ^ ioi 
8 place that never ekisted. Lord practise medicine - as a civilian, 19403 and 1950s, M .iw 

® ene, ^ MS thaQ the • orinfi up a family and, in his spare rfje engaging 

robtisj: than the time, write im agin a live prose; plays author comes . , ' 

P ^ 2 M , Contracted an .d -poetry and edit a little mag-. Raent, humorous, aa^ ^ 

SfiTW-tf l r Lii n « o- httje t*oom, azln^Pqttry and, Poverty. • a S idnd of unafsertlve « dji) | 

Wlula SachevAb A poet in the Fdnnlpisim enter- ^ 

. ■*' i ■' . : •” '••-I-- J - " ■ : \ 


The fundamental Jesus 


By Peter Hebblethwaite 

LORI) LONGFORD : 

The f.lfc of Jesus Christ 

176pp. Si dg wick and Jackson. £3.50. 

It is always dangerous to write a life” 
of Christ. The biographer is exposed 
to tho risk of “ projection It is 
not surprising that Lord Beaver- 
brook should have seen Christ as 
” the divine propagandist ” or that 
Catholic Marxists should find in him 
the supremely free man who brings 
"liberation” to the oppressed. Mer- 
cifully, Lord Longford does not try 
to mould Christ into his own image, 
but rather submits to hini as the 
modol of *' humility, forgiveness and 
a spiritual view of suffering”. One 
senses that his Life of Jesus Christ 
is the fruit of many years of medita- 
tion on the Gospels. Lord Long- 
ford paraphrases them, adds a run- 
ning commentary, speculates little, 
rarely obtrudes himself. This par- 
ticular retelling of the familiar story, 
then, is not intended to add to our 


ns filling in the gaps in the Synop- 
tics, and certainly inadequate to say 
that “ the three other evangelists 
differ in minor ways, but there is no 
doubt about the substantial simi- 
larity and intended significance of 
their accounts”. Moreover, the 
evidence of the Gospels is never eva- 
luated : every incident and every say- 
ing is placed on exactly the same 
level, and there is a great deni of 
mostly unavailing effort to date and 
locate events that never happened in 
the way they are presented. “ It was 
during this stage of Christ’s ministry 
that the -Sermon on the Mount was 
delivered ”, we are told ; but even 
Lord Longford has to admit that “ it 
is still not certain- where it was 
delivered **. 

Biblical scholarship is almost en- 
tirely ignored, and the appearance 


others. This noble aim is enthusi- 
astically blessed by the Bishop of 
Leicester, Lord Soper, and Cardinal 
Hecnan, who all praise the book fol- 
ks simplicity, directness and mov- 
ing quality. 

However, an irremediable weak- 
ness flaws this otherwise admirable 
enterprise: the book is resolutely 
fundamentalist and seems to: be 
based on the mistaken idea that the 
only alternative to fundamentalism 
is unbelief. Lord Longford sets 
boldly to work as though no one had 
ever embarked on the quest for the 
Jesus of history, which is not the 
invention of German scholars but 
simply the reaction of the ordinary 
thoughtful reader to. some pretty 
puzzling documents. Lord Longford 


will hpve none of this. He regards 
tha four Gospels as a complete 
enough documentary record giving 
Immediate access to what Jesus said 
and did. So little is he interested in 
how the needs of the early Christian 
communities moulded aim reshaped 
the available material that he 
neglects oil the interesting and re- 
vealing .differences between tne 
Gospels. 

It fa -not enough in present John 


There is no recognition . that the 
Gospels make use .of different 
Jitorary forms. Thus a parable can- 
not be reduced to the. triviality of 
a mere comparison. Nor can it he 
assumed that Mary “replied” to 
the Angel with the canticle known 
os the Magnificat. Jesus’s eschatolo- 
gical teaching; without which it is 
impossible to understand his preach- 
ing of the Kingdom, is barely men- 
tioned. • 

It could be argued that Such don-- 
sideratious are irrelevant to a book 
that is devotional rather than 
scholarly, popular rather than pro- 
found; and the objection- might 
have some Validity were it not for 
the fact that Lord Longford claims 
to base his account not on “ faith 
but on "historical evidence”. 
Though. he has' no personal preten- 
sions to scholarship, he has " picked 
the brains” of those who have. But 
scholarly scruples vanish in the con- 
fident beginning to his final chap- 
ter : “Those, briefly, and allowing 
for differences of emphasis, are the 
facts of Jesos’ life.” Having got the 
facts right, hi theft pet? off m Search 
of the ■ message u , although the 
originality of the Gospels as library 
works is that in them narrative and 
teaching, history and interpretation 
are interwoven, ■ 

This handsomely produced book 
may appeal to some of the con- 


misplaced confidence coum unwit- 
tingly contribute to the spread of 
scepticism. 




Chatto 
& Windus 


VISIT OUR STAND — No 9498 in Hall 5 


Y. S. PRITCHETT 
The Camberwell Beauty 
and Other Stories 

"V. S. Pritchett . , . the leader in the field ... ill 
top form . ” Elizabeth Berridge £3 . 00 

NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 

Scholar Extraordinary 

The Life of Professor the Rt. Hon. 
Friedrich Max Mii/ftr P.C. 

“So elegant a mr modal , , , enthusiastic yet lucid.** 
John RosseUi, The Guardian jC 4*75 El inhaled 

SYBILLE HAYNES 

Land of the Chimaera 

An Archaeological Excursion in the 
South-West of Turkey 

„ A personal chronicle revealing- ihe author's love 
and immense knowledge of the land of the fabled 
Cliim acra. £4.2 5 Jlfuslraled in colour and monochrome 

SIR ROBERT THOMPSON 

Peace Is Not At Hand 

A11 important new book on the Vietnam war and 
the lessons to be learnt by the West in ils search 
Tor peace in a wider world context, £4.00 llluslrafed 

SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 

The Wind Shifting West 

As The New York Times Book Review said of these 
new stories “her real subject is the human heart, 
• and she writes about i t with deep fccli ng.** £2.50 

LESLIE CROXFORD 

Solomon* s Folly 

This beautifully written first novel evokes a 
memorable picture of the Jewish community in 
Alexandria towards the cud oflastccnl ury. . 75 


The Hogarth Press 


LAURENS VAN DER POST 

A Far Off Place 

“Laurens van der Post is one who combines the 
sheer magic of adventure with the additional 
richness of his philosophy.” Elizabeth Berridge £2.75 

GEORGE MACKAY BROWN 

Hawkfdll & Other Stories 

"Mr. Brown lias a magic sense, transmitted here 
more powerfully even than before, of the continium 
of lire. Janice Elliott .£2.75 

DAVID GADD 

The Loving Friends . , 

■ A Portrait of Bloomsbury 

David Gadd “manages quite remarkably to 
communicate his delight in their wil, their 




exceptional gifts” John Lehmann £3.00 Illustrated 

WILLIAM SANSOM 

[A Young Wife’s Tale 

An entertaining yet sympathetic story of a 


elegant GonteSsa Renata, • . , £3.00 
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a select ion ne par mi 
ses nouveaul6s : 

L'INEGAUTE DES CHANCES 

Raymond Boudon 

ECQNOMIE INTERNATIONALE 

T.1 Economle Flnanclftre 

Pascal Salln 

L'lTALlE 

DE BOTTICELLI A BONAPARTE 

Jean Delumeau 

L'ERE NAPOLEONIENNE 

Andre Latreirie 

LES ECONOMIES Dll TIERS 
MONDE 

Denis-Clalr Lambert 

LE JAPON D'AUJOURD'HUI 

Maurice Moreau 

L'ESPAGNE DE FRANCO 

Guy Hermet 

LE MARCHE COMMUN 
DE SIX A NEUF - 
Jean-Marc Boegner 

L'ECONOMIE DES MIGRATIONS 
.INTERNATIONALES 
Georges Tapi nos 
ISRAEL EN GUERRE 
Jean-Pierre Derrienne 

at prdsenie ses ouvragea da 
sciences poliliques, socfales 
et huftiHines, do pddagogie et 
d enseignement des langues 
6 ifl Folre de Francfort. 

Hall 5 Stand 9057 


•.jjig:i ; 'RiivSAinr-MidHF.L v<> - paris 


Early Victorian 
Portraits 

liyUlcliard Ormoml 

'These volumes form part of n series of 
deOiiitlYoNatlonalPorlralt Gallery 
vatalogacs. They list over a thousand 
portal If 3 belonging to tbo Gallery and 
also portraits In other collections. The 
two volumes (text and plates) are both 
arranged in alphabetical order by name 
of sitter. The feces of (lie great 
Victorians tiro set in a revealing 
biographioal and art historical context 
which wiil bo of value to all students of 
the Victorian age. . 

&1 o/TiwYoltmcs: MS (£25.53) 
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.Tlcases^id^. W u.»cppy(Ies) of 
yVICferlan P oi IraiW • • - ■ 

I enclose remit fence for 
Tleiise ch arge to my HMSQ ' ' 


Wagner's f.inimi«? ainiplufnt i» 
Ludwig U of Hnvnrfu (liat having 
invented the Invisible orchestra, 
lie wished he could go no to invent 
the Invisible stage, was not merely 
prompted by a «t of f looney 
illilniennilldchen costumes. That 
he was himself plunged into self- 
doubt every time his designers 
attempted to realize his written 
prescriptions, Is clour from liis 
ata lenient (hat (ho stage directions 
must remain puzzles for aesthetic 
criticism until they have ful- 
filled their purpose ns technically 
fixed points in a complete 
drama Lie representation, as hints 
for noting, as stimuli for .the 
creative imagination. 

The first useful response to this 
plea for help, came (some tima after 
Wagner’s death) from the Swiss 
architect Adolphe Appla, who sub- 
mitted to Bayreuth designs whose 
austere simplicity captures the essen- 
tial iirinospuere and leaves rho rest to 
the music, to the singing actor, and 
to the spectator’s imagination. Al- 
though these designs wero warmly 
commended to Cnsima by her son- 
in-law, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain — who had dismissed the fav- 
oured stage-artist Max BrUckner's 
designs as “familiar stuff, without 
a trace of invention or Imagination ’* 
— sho only muttered something 
about Nansen’s pictures of the North 
Pole Expedition, and would have 
none of them. By the time Apple’s 
ideas of the 1890s arrived on the 
Bayreuth stage (through Wieland 
Wagner In his 1951 Parsifal ), the 
language they embodied had be- 
come a virtual commonplace of 
modern theatre design, notably 
through the work of Edward Gor- 
don Craig and of Leopold Jessner. 

The debate about the staging of 
Wagner is for the most part con- 
fined to two opposed factions, the 
one bolding that Wagner’s instruc- 
tions ought to be carried out to the 
letter, the other that they ought not. 
B“C the staging problem to which 
Apple offered a solution, and which 
Wieland solved over and over again 
in practice, may best be put thus. 
Since Wagner's music — particularly 
in the Rinjf, which is our concern 
here — is richly mlmotlc, is any 
dramatic purpose served bv trying 
to translate the orchestral drama 
Into visual terms ? If one is unmusi- 
cal, tite answer is plainly yes, other* 
wise the true drama, that is; the ' 
musician's drama, would be heard 
merely to thunder along, unpre- 
sentea and unintelligible, But one 
can bs musical and still subscribe to 
a visually “faithful” staging— 
namely, by arguing on the side of 
Gesanitfeunstwerk Ideology, not to 
say. of downright synaesfliesla, that 
the artistic aim must be that total 
satisfaction which derives from 
concordant sensory impressions. 

Against such arguments, Wieland 
held first that a superabundance of 
detail could, not but detract from 
the larger, more important patterns 
in dramas which he saw as in essence 
mythical, rather than epic and 
narrative. And secondly he made the 
observation, which is plain common 
sense, that it’s just g bore for both 
stage and orchestra to try to do 
what the other Is doing, What ho 
wanted, as Pierre Boulez, his last 
Parsifal conductor, . has confirmed/ 
was oil exactly coordinated .“crea- 
tive ^disagreement " between stage 

c j n j ba 1Iul ® doubt fort 
Wl eland’s designs and productions 
of .the New . Bayreuth " era 
have, been the dominant influence on 
postwar Wagner staging. Every now 
and then the opposing army has 
mustered Its bears, rams, ravens, 
dragons and other Ingenious contri- 
vances ..in counter-assault, but the 

J liiartcrmaster has always been de- 
aated by the failure of one or other 
vital element, So that the party, per- 


Squaring the 6 Ring’ 
Gotz Friedrich’s Wagner 


By Patrick Carnegy 


at Covent Garden. From his critical 
attitude to both the prevailing 
orthodoxies of staging, he has found 
a way of marrying his interpretation 
of the letter of Wagner's instruc- 
tions to a notion of stagecraft 
which is entirely modern. Fried- 
rich will go down as the producer 
who mounted the Ring on a revolv- 
ing quadrilateral platform, and thus 
dared to square the eternal circle. 

The presence of such a miracle of 
hydraulics (devised by the Czech 


distant galaxy ? His own terse rejoin- 
der is: 11 If the place of action must 
be stated. It is the stage of Covent 
Garden." A brave answer, which 


immediately commits him to framing 
his show with a puckish Shakespear- 
ian epilogue and deploying Brecht- 


1,1 the Programme. wuK„?l te . 
guessed 09 much? ["• 

wrong here was that i,uV e ! H ' 
marriage of the thr« ' 
Friedrich's theory, there cf i 
good dozen myiholojjf S '; 
against one another. ar,J i 
Whatever view a producer t „’« ( 
of the transformation of mythoffi 
—and tins is a central questimjJ i 
any psychology of the theaiS 
ess the constituent elcmenuS 
be welded into a coherent new 
Qlogy, then his tirae-machlne “ n 
engine for nothing but chaw, a 
producer of G5tz FriedricffiaH 


designer, Josef Svoboda) is not seen 
by Friedrich as any obstacle to in- 
terpreting soma of Wagner’s Instruc- 
tions more literally than they can 
ever have been before. Thus 
although his Valkyries don’t actually 
rido (their feather-skirted cloaks 
and aggressively plumed heads pro- 
claim them birds of prey), they are 
active on the field of battle, trans- 
porting the charred corpses of war- 
riors to Valhalla. 

This originates in a close reading 
of Wagner's text, which should, after 
all. be any producer's starting-point. 
Friedrich's Interpretation is expli- 
citly anti-psychological i the drama 
is allowed to develop from the elo- 

S uence of concrete detail, a ten- 
ancy he was quick to spot In the 
later productions of Wieland and 
those of his brother Wolfgang. 

Bearing in mind what was possible 
on even the most advanced contem- 
porary stage, with its painted flats 
and pre-electric lighting, Friedrich 
must have asked himself what 
the composer could really have ex- 
pected to achieve In terms of the 
Tarnhelm turning Its wearer into a 
dragon, a toad, and whatnot, of 
Valkyrie on horseback among the 
storm-clouds, and of Siegfried with 
Grane In his boat on the Rhine ; 
above all, how can he have hoped 
to encompass the collapse of the 

K :e of the Gibichunga and that 
. cosmic bolQcaiut/lnuudatiou 
which is supposed to envelop tho 
stage? All this is In the music 
itself, and that in fact is Wagner's 
definitive solution; to roallzo this 
is no help to us, any more 
than it was to Wagner, lu deciding 
what to do on the stage. 

Wagner’s literalism made lilm 
anxious that the dramatis anlmalia 
should not lack for a raven, and 
it is probable that the audience’s 


response to the current conventions 
of illusion was rather more generous 
and comprehending than It would 
be today. But such experienced 
theatre men as Richard Frlcke, who 
was called upon to choreograph 
everyone and everything from Faf- 
nsr to the swimming machines (in- 
geniously devised for the intrepid 
Rhihe-daughters), and Karl Brandt 
who designed these and all the Bay- 
reuth machinery, ware adamant In 
warning the .composer against ex- 
plicitness. Frlcke, Indeed, was cer- 
tain that people would laugh at' the 
Dragon — so may did— and he beg- 
ged, unsuccessfully, that it should 
ba a heard, rather than a seen, 
presence. 

With the means today available, 
however, most of this could be cou- 


the endearingly unpredictable antics 
of the menagerie, and still would to- 
day). And It should be, maintains 
FrieflricU : wherever it . helps . . the 


lghatnlpy, (fed’t this a pity?). 


Kassel) and. sodo-polltlcal interpre- 
tations :o£ most Of the operas. (In 
Leipxigi etc). But by and largo most 
productions have seized on Wle- 
laud'o ideal of an essentially abstract 
stage.: presentation, only to fail 
through ' striking uneasy compro- 
mises With realism. So anyone who 
would make o name for himself as a 
Wagtaft producer has soiraehow ;to 
accommodate Wjelpnd'a. •; (draniati- 
cally . successful) solutions to ft 6 


dtftpw along. How, then, arj wd-best 
to , conceive the nature of : thdt 
drama? Wagner's theatre was one 
of -'illusion— the twin proscenium 
arches at Bayreuth are deliberately 
designed to amplify illusory effects. 
Sounds and sights were part of a 
Dionysian strategy to 1 intoxicate the 
souses, transporting the spectator to 
that mystical plane where, alone, the 
glorias and miseries of the human 
condition, and indeed Truth itself. 

' Could be experienced, even If not 
always brought within the Apollo- 
manrealm. ■ ' 

That, anyway, wits Nietzsche’s 
apdj it fa. ^ainst^?k£d D ^?^o- 


ian tactics of alienation. ” See," 
says Loge, dangling, his feet in the 
orchestra pit at die end of Rhein- 
gold, "it’s no more than a crazy 
show. What's to be made of it?” 
When Wotan leaves the flame-girt 
mountain-top at the end of IVafrilre, 
it is so .that his challenge, "Wcin 
meines Speeres Spitze fUrchtet, 
durchsclireite das Fener wie ] 11 may 
be addressed, from the cold and 
neutral light of the front of the 
stage, directly to the audience. 

Illusions are illusions, and die 
Wagner who christened his 
Bayreuth villa “ Wnhnfried ", surely 
would not be too displeased with 
Friedrich's strategy of creating 
stage spectaculars which never 
allow us to forget for one instant 
that they are just that. Svoboda's 
mirrors can both reflect and refract 
gravity-governed balletics into vir- ■ 
lual images in anodier element, 
and open up the mining galleries 
and forging shops of Nibelheim 
itself. But at some poinL we will 
want to laugh: and so the occa- 
sional Rhinemald-for-real bobs up 
out of the bsdi of mirrors to con- 
found our incredulity, and at the 
centre of Nibelheim stands the 
crystal-encrusted Delek, Alberich, 
as if to remind us that the whole 
subterranean episode can only' be 
taken seriously if seen as n parody 
of SF soap-opera — electronically 
amplified voices, frenetically sema- 
phoring light-systems, and all. 

Bur it is when Friedrich turns 
to theorizing about myth that the 
Huuest-to-Technology approach of 
his staging begins to look a little 
over-heated, fiis idea Js that any 
operatic production invokes three 
frames of reference: the notional 
world of the opera itself (for ex- 
ample, that of Nordic mythology);' 
the actual, but historical, world into 
which It was first launched hy Its 
composer and librettist; and the 
actual world of tlio moment of per- 
formauce itself. If it is possible to 
bring all three time-scales into har- 
mony. then one may, according to 
the theory, set one's sights on die 
work's prophetic content. 

Hera Friedrich sets up a two-fold 
"Utopian" goal, namely -die fullast 
possible realization of Wagner's own 
theatrical objectives In conjunction 
with the fulfilment " of [his] 
humanistic and political ideas ”, As 
to whether by the latter is meant 
making the stage events fall in line 
with the theories, or the Glad Day 
when they will dawn oil the more 
mundane aide of the “ mystic 
chasm” that at Bayreuth (at any 
rata) serves as orchestra-pit, he Is 
evidently ndt altogether clear. But 
" , I s * poUdcal as opposed to an 
artistic Utopia he has in mind, then 
we would do better to derive its 
code of conduct from the operas, 
Md particularly the Ring, than from 
j m a pollticaf testament 

Itself. And if die Ring is to be our 
model, we are faced with the 
dilemma of whether to read it Jn 
order to find there the sanguine 
spirit of Feuerbach (who guided the 

E en of the poet Wagner), or to listen 
•“Tor the melancholic spirit of 
Schopenhauer, who had so deeply 
touched Wagner the composer in 
;tn course or hlg protracted work 
on the score. 

In practical terms this seems to 
boll down to setting individual 
operas of the Ring, and individual 
scenes within those operas, in 
frames", the language of whose 
symbolism is still very much alive. 
But- in Friedrich's Rheingold the 
presentation of the characters was 
wicli a farrago of trendy styles, and 
■there; was so much fnftpn ntnucincri 


slst for all lie Is worth that the 
is neither myth nor history",^ 
something happening on a stage- th- 
primeval eloquence of the musicW 
prove him wrong where nothing eh' 

? viI,, 1 . & i ,,e thealr6 of ilfutiu 
be abolished, by all means, but [« 
a producer to deny to even the mas 
coldly-calculated poses struck umi 
ms stage a significance wider ttii 
the immediate action, is a ten d 
artistic suicide and a silly ou 
that. But at least tho dagger d 
theory can be thrown away, uj 
tho deed undone. 

Die Walkilre showed an altogether 
more coherent scheme than wu tri- 
dent in Das Rheingold, tho only ru' 
novelties here being the mime (da, 
Ing tiie prelude) of the battle foa 
which Siegtnund eventually stiggpi 
exhausted, into Hunding's hut, pi. 
the hawklike Valkyries, seen u », 
luctant emissaries of a Wotan 
has stirred up a war on earth 
to got a supply of mortal hem 
■lain, and so carried up to ValhiDi' 
to man its battlements against the 
coming Invasion. (It is indiesdir 
of Wotan’s having joined the huh 
of yesterday's men that he si tydl 
think to' recruit from among fe 
slain rather than the slavers.). S 
an Interpretation certainly strait 
ens the motive of Brtinnhllde'i t>! 
volt against him. But since ntt 
present remarks have to be 
oil the dress rehearsals, and 
the production as a whole YylH 
be completed for another year, (g 
only sensible to dofer further; 
ment on the stage-presentation; 
to return to a final conslderatia 
myth, mlmetics and abstractly 
Robert Donington has shown , 
persuasively os such things can 
shown that tho material of 
Ring is in essence mythical. W 
constructed a coherent new u 
ology out of the ones that . 
plundered, giving it so prtcW j 
musical embodiment that otfr. 
compelled to recognize that this M 
operatic oporadc art has br"‘ 
the language closest to that of. 
Both music and mythology, 
Ldvi-Strnuss In a splendid 
in which he acknowledges 
as the originator of the strut 
analysis of myths, are 
instruments for the obli 
of time. Below the loro 
sounds and rhythms, nlua^J 
upon primitive terrain, vnut 
the physiological time of 
listener ; this time Is .. 
and therefore irredeemably*; 1 




fu ndamemuliat’s programme of 
Sticklfig' Closely 'to -tho original nils* 
eu-sedne. : ■;-.. •••• ' 

This ; has. been Gtttz Friedrich’s 
aim. 1 . Hid 1972 Tmitjhdui^r tvai tilB' 
talk of.Bayreuib^qod tbe.fl^W 
parts of h» new London production 
of ihc Ring have just Iwen scqn 


Friedrich sets the whole 
Weight of modern' scepticism and 
rtihtantunbdief. Only for. the halve 
j Gan . 5 UC ^ * programme 
still .carry its old mearnag. Where 
take, ptoce, asks Frled- 
’ff . lltf ini- the - nbrtli of 

nlan^, ip tiie vicinity: of some- presi- 
dential i palace, dr far hence ih . a' 


-the scheme that must have bolipd 
everything together lit bis mind, 
unless, that is, we wfire witnessing 
the first round in a hot-blooded 
Studde-pflct between pre-industrial 
«ign Society, Infirm through exces- 
Hive Inter-breeding, and technologi- 
st : profetartanisnl. But tvithout 

Mayer's essay “The ‘Ring* as a 


it into a synenrome 
closed within itself. . ' 
Music Is myth in a tint el f 5 *, 
resisting, as a wltten score , 
ally attempts at ajteradon, vs% 
or transformation. 
visual and other functional 
elements in Wagner’s grauo 
are, as he himself tmwillh 
mitted, only * technically^, 
points ” and not the a J^‘ u i^s 

with a nod to Schopenhauer 
sophy of music, we must agf^- 
tije scores are. 

A producer, will be unwlj 

card too hastily the irasehl 1 -.-.. 
the mythical elements as 
them,, both in the te ^ “L 
and In hallowed yarianttf 

work of hfe p f, edeC j S »?fdft6b 
that, much hallowed 
Jiave to be sacrificed v*™ 
conception is a o 
of dramatic art can.cai^ -^, 
only through the tt®^f .!? 
that each and , tfai 

Its power to impose up J 

drama is that P^Erati^ 


9m 


drama is Vi^n«ray w 

ence alike !■*•«■» 

absolute In, which 
moment. A 


novel ‘ Doctor 

lished last year 


>Si . > , i • - 
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khvrn Bodechtel/ 

Hans-QQnter Qlerloff-Emden 
WairaumWIder — 

St drills Entdackung der Erde 
tog Selien mlt BO Abblldungen 
und Karlen, zum grfiBlen Tell in 
Fflfbe, Lalnen DM BS,> 

Johannes SteTnhoff 
la litater Slunde 

VvadwBrung der Jagdfllegar 
296 8e\ten, Lelnen DM 2B,- 


mgjdwtschir 

HjUiI Neuwlrih 

Wjundleia Europaa 

We arete umfaaaande informa* 

«n fiber dlo schOnslen Sklab- . 
Wirtan der Alpsn. 

994 Selien mlt 49 Farbblldarn. 
ahrWaen Panoramen und 24 
Kuhn. Lelnen DM BBr* 

Wetmar Frank 
Triurriand Nepal 

C*. IK Selien mlt oa. 100 Parb- 
"town, davon 20 doppolselllg, 

9 Karlen, Lelnen DM 6S,- 

Tonl Hlebeler 

Begs u merer Erde 

«9 Selien mil 110 Abblldungen, 

ww M In Farbe. Lolnen dm bs,- 

EAiwd Dlati/Tonl Klanlechner 
J*ow|re8m Itallena 

ml1 72 Fsrbblldern, 
doppelealtlge. Lelnen 

^ SUdwcst 
*Nwiag 

Polhprn/ 

j^H.Ummer 

ffloSS Ux,kon ,tfr Kinder 

^^t.; 35008 ^"' 9 ' 

puBsaa??- 

bsa?* 

Mr Kinder 

sat-! a» durchwega 

^^XX™' Tn> 

i'fc £ etor JC'flene 

SSsr h,to " 

Z/™** Enldeckun* 

am Tell 
, H,uslr atlo n on und 

L '^Sia™“ enB,klu '' 9ln ' 


jr^Qwen . 

aSs&ssw 

Cj't^ W’WamveW, Lelnen 

jNutiK : 






Kiepenheuer & Witsch 


Wolfgang Bauer 

Gespenster/Sllvastar Oder dae Mae- 
eaker |m Hotel Sedier/Pllm und 
Frau 

Orel neuo SlQcke, mlt elnem Nadi* 
wort von Hubert Fichte. Ca. 144 
Selien, Broechur DM 14,— 

..Man kfinnte bef den StQcken 
Bauers von elner Wlederkehr dor 
.romanllschen Ironle' sprschen, 
dae, was ale adilldart, mllsamt der 
Schllderung selbstao sehrin Zwel- 
fel zieht, daO ala ee Im 8chlldern ale 
unechlldorbar In die Luft eprengt. 
.Leben' und .Kunet' elnd dabel efn 
Gageneaizpaar, wobel Im Leben 
Ketchup versprIUt wlrd und in der 
Kunet ,Blut‘. Bauer hat dabel die 
Trivial I tat wle keln zwelter Autor 
ala hficheter Kunetlnstanz Inthronl- 
elert" (Hollmulh Karneek, Theater 
heute). 


Holnrlcli BOH 

Dlo veriorane Ehre der Katharine 
Blum Oder: Wle Qewalf enlslohon 
und wohln slo tOhran kann 
102 Sollon, gsbunden DM 10,80 
Hoinrich BOIIb neuo groBe ErzBh- 
lung hoi nls Zontralflgur elne lunge 
hUbscho Frau, dlo durch Zufoll zum 
Mittolpunkt dor Gensatlonemache 
und Polllhotzo elnor Boulevard* 
zoltung wird und die In vorblOffen- 
dor unorwortotar Qegsnwohr dlrten 
korrupten Journallelen erachleflt. 
Die Goachlchte, die zugloich eln 
ktolnos GeBoIlachaltspanorama 1st, 
wlrd In elnom ErzBhlbericht rekon- 
strulerf, der zwlsohen Ironle, Witz 
und zfirtllchsr Bympathle ftlr die 
Hnuptligur und Ihre Freunde weeh* 
Belt. 


Rudolf HagelBtange 
Der General und dae Kind 
Roman. 3B4 8elten, gebugden DM 
29.60 

Wle In den moisten ProsabQchem 
Rudolf Hagelsianges miadien elch 
such in solnem neuen Roman das 
Ernsts und BeluBtlgende, Traglk 
und Kdmlk, Tellnahme und Bpott 
aul unvarkennbare Weiss. 
n Das sollte gefelerl warden. Die 
deulscfce Llleraturgaadilchle hat 
jetzt endlfcts elnen aympathlschen 
General, der nlcht ala Militarist 
die llterarlsohe BOhne betritt, aon* 
dern Im Gegentelt zunt frledlldian 
Holden elner Geschlchte avanclert/ 
(Iz, MOnchen} 


Dieter Wellershoff 
Doppsll bellcfilstee SeeitQck 
und andere Texts. 804 Sellan, For* 
mat: 14 x 22 cm, Brotthur DM 24,- 
Dleler Wellershoff erweltert mlt 
diesem Buch das Speklrum seiner 
llterarlechen Arbeilen. Zum erslen 
Mai stellt eralCh mlt Erzihlungan 
und Gedlchten vor. Unterirdlscfi 
korraspondfeibn all# Texle des 
Bodies mltelnander. 8ia Bind Telia 
elner durchgehonden Belbeterfor* 
schung, so diB der Autor In seiner 
Vprbemerkung eagen kann: H plea 
alias 1st elne elnzfge Gesehlftls, 
die, die am bdiwerslen2u erzfihlen 
lab" WM Immer aber. wenn daa 
fndMduelie wlrkflch erfaSt wlrd, 
zelgt elch darfn auch das Allge- 
meins. Durch. das schernbar Private 
drlngl der Autor *ur .condition 
humalno unserer Tage vor. 


Klaus Rainer R6h! 

FOnf Finger Bind kelne Fault 
Mlt elnem 'Nachwort von Jochen* 
Steffen. Ca. 470 Selten und 12 8el- 
ten Abblldungen, gebunden oa. 
DM 28,— 

Die Jahrzehntelange politlacha Wlr- 
kung des Politmagezlns .Konkrot* 
glbt den Aufzelchnungen des H Kon* 
kref-Harausgebers Klaua Rainer 
Rflhl Ihr besonderes Gewlcht. 
.Konkrel” war IB Jahra lang 
8qhnlupunkt und Zentrale der tin* 
ken Slrtimungen In der BRD. Die 
Kapltel Ober Uirlke Melnhof, ROhls 
Frau, brlngen bleher unbekannte 
Elnzelhellen, die fOr das gesamte 
Veratfindnls der ilnken Bewegung 
aulschluDralch aeln dBrften. 


Wilfrlad Erdmann 
Tausend Tage Robinson 
Das Abanteuar elner Wellumaeg- 
lung. 230 Selten mlt 30 Farb- und 
30 SchwarzwelBfotoa, Karlen und 
Tabellen, Lelnen DM 19,80 
Feme Insaln, die Romanllk der 
Stldsoe, Rifle und gofflhrllche StOr* 
me am Kap der Guten Hoflnung 
und In der Blskaya. MSrchenhafta 
Farbfotoa, dramatlscho Schnnpp- 
echOsee in geffihrllchen Sltbatlonen 
und eln feeselnder erzflhfarlsdier 
Sill machen dlasen Berlcht zum 
groBen Erlebnls-Buch des Jahres 
1973. 

David Bronson - Joseph Rolh 
Elne Blographle. Ca. 704 Selten mlt 
32 Selten Abblldungen, Lelnen oa. 
DM 66,- 

Joseph Rolh, dar nlcht nur durch 
eeln Work eln alfindlg wachsendes 
Increase findet, aonderh auch 
durch seine Person elne tlefe Wir* 
kung eusDbt, hat In dieser Blo- 
graphle. zdm ernteh Mai olna Dar- 
stellung gefundan, die seine von 
Ihm aelbst Immer ylleder neq Cim- 
gedichtete und zum Mylhos geslel- 
gerte Lebensgeechlohle mil elner : 
profunden Werkgeschictilo verbin- 
det. 


Joseph Roth 
Hlob 

Roman elnea elnlachen Mannas. 
Jublldums-Ausgaba. 224 Selten, 
gebunden DM 14,60 
.Dieses . Leben. elnes atHfigljchen 
Menschen ergrelft urb, all sohriebe 
elner von unaerem Leben, unteren 
Sahnaflftten, unseren Kimpfen, 
Roths Sprache hat die Zucht und 
Strenge cjsutschar Klasaik. Eln 
groSes und erechOUemdai Buch, 
dem sift nismend snlzlehen kann." 
Ernst Toiler 

Qerd HannSrihofar/ 

Hshs-Uwe Jaepscb 
Knlgga20fl0 

Befraiter Umgang mil dem andersn. 
240 Selten, durchgehend bsbildort, 
gebundeit oa. DM 25r* 

.Knlgge 2000“ let elne Kfimpagna 
gegen die Unsfcherhelt Im Umgang 
mlt dem anderen. .Knlgge 2000* 
1st .Knlgge entslaubfj kelni Be-. 
, hlmmbuch mlt siarren Hfllllehkelte* 
regeln, eondem eln Ttalnlng for 
angemsssenes Verhattant In der 
Famine, Im Benrf, In dbr DHenN 
lichkelt, in dBt FreteolL Dai. Zlel 
- Baches: konfllktfrel lebsn, 
sozlat erfolgrelch ssln, slcfi arran- 
glereni ohne rich zu untem^rfen. 


FRANKFURTER 

RRENTANO- 

AUSGABE 


Hletorlsch - Krltlache Auagoba of 
all works and lattera of Clemens 
Brentsno. 

Edited by the *Frele» Deutsches 
Hochatlft'i JOrgen Behrens, Wolf* 
gang FrUhwald, Datlev Lfldera. 
About 42 volumes. Cloth each 
volume about DM 110.- subscrip- 
tions price each volume about DM 
98.- 

,1 

The "Praia Deutsche Hochallft* — 
Frankfurter Goethe Museum - Is 
Initiating Urn publication ol a 
oompleta edition of Clemens Bren* 
tano's works and letters Including 
all available manuaorlpts and prints 
aontalned In the poeVe estate, The 
Initial volumes will appear In 1876 
and bBgln with ‘Des Knaben Wun- 
darhorn". This edition provides for 
the llrat time a reliable philological 
basis, In evalnltlng the brlllant 
contradictory personality of Cle- 
mons Bronteno and a more com- 
prehensive understanding ol his 
Writings, 




W. Kohlfiammer 

7000 D-Slultgart 1, Urban sir. 12-18 


Luchterhand 

Peter HSrlllng 
Elne Frau 

Roman. 388 Selten, Lelnen DM 29,80 
„Elnp Frau" Ml elne von Vlelan, die 
kurz nach der J&hrhundpMyvSnde 
geboran wurden, npeh dem I. Weit- 
krleg.helratetan und Ihra SShne ln . 
.den II. Weltkrleg achlckeh muBlan; 
die den Kaiser orlebten, die Wei* 
merer Republik, Hiller und die 
Republlk danach - eln deutecher 
LebSnelauf. 

Gabriele Wohmann 
Paullnchen war allelh zu Ffaui ’ ■ 
Roman. 236 Selten, Lelnen DM 24,- 
Dae' dchtjflh rigs' MSdchen Paula ; 
wlrd von i,aufgakl«rten*. pllern 
adopllert, Die Erzlfhunfa erfolgt 
strong nach LehrbvdL Dae Kind 
gerflt lit dieser amolEonafrelen Urti- 
welt In Konfilkt mit aelnan GqIDH- 
len, belnem BedQrfnls nach Wflrme 
und Geborgenhelt. 

Helmut Zenker • 1 ^ 

Kessbach Oder Das ailgemslne 
InlerHU an Mssrschwelnchtn 
Roman. 148 Selien; Lelnen DM 19,80 
Zenker zelchnel das pr&zlaa Portrfit . 
dea gaffthrllchen und lOcklachen 
KlalnbOrgera, Karl KaSsbaCh fn 
Wien, der nach Opfern fflr seine 
BrutallUH suohl, 

HugoDHtbemar . 

Daa.lnltmal * - 
Paplarevom Kaffeellsch. Roman,' 

; 180’Beiten, Lelnen DM 10£0 
DIeriar auttblographltdi fundlerte 
Roman s'chtldert die Rrlebnlwe 
elnes Heranwaehsenden • Ih elnem 
Internet - sine sensible Proia der 
Erinnenmgen und 8Ummungen. 


Kindlers 

Lrteratur 

Lexikon 
im dtv 


25 BKnde 

Vorzugsprels DM 280,- 
Abl.Februar1975 
DM 345,- 


Dteses elnmallge Nach* 9 
schlagewerkenthAlt: 

Elne <3©schlchte der 
Weltllteraturin Efnzeldar- 
steilungen ■ 

(130 Uteraturen auf Qber 
700 Selten). 

Inhaltaangaben und 
Interprelatlonenvon mehr 
als 18000 Einzelwerken 
aller Zeiten und Vdlker, 

Die wlchtigaten Lltsratur- 
angaben (PrimSr-und 
Sekundfirilteratur) zu den 
JeweiligenTIteln. 

Eln ausfOhrllches Register 
derAutorenund Ihrer. 
Werke. . 

Ein Register der Anonyma, 
Kollektlvwerke und 
Sammelaitlkel, 

Eln TitGlreglster deutscher 
Obersetzungen, Kurztltel 
und Titelvarlanten ?owlo 
eln gesbhdertes Register 
zu den Essays (Autoren . 
und anbnyme Werke), 

Insgesamt ca. 11 500 Sel- 
ten, zwafepaltlg. 

Flexlbler Kunststoffeln- 
band. • ^ 

Format 13x21,3 cm. 




Deutscher 

Taschenbuch 

Verlag 
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Brinks nit fascism, both specif if tuici 
utMiernl, coiiiiiiiii- u» iippcnr. I'nJi- 
li slices presumably knmv limit mar- 
ki»is, but llie unevenness uf sonic- 
recoil t product* imici surely make 
llie mure tliscer niiif* mios uneasy. A 
case in point is lilon Barclay’s 

P opularizing >1000 ii nt nf tliu I la ban 
ascist empire, The Rise and Foil 
of i he Nunl Roman Empire. The 
title is misleading, as the bonk is 
concerned as much with the Bal- 
kans (where no new Roman 
Empire was created) as with 
Africa. Mr Barclay is apparently 
fascinated by wliat he regards as 
" Italian military and diplomatic 
leadership” of Europe alter the 
First World War and its “ econo- 
mic leadership ” after -the Second. 
This seems a very idiosyncratic 
point of view. To maintain that 
Italy's "power and authority in the 
late 1930s could have guaranteed 
the maintenance of peace in Eur- 
ope, and averted the ultimate cala- 
mity of the Second World War, but 
for the readiness of the British and 
French to abandon Italy and the 
Mediterranean bloc to Hitler " is to 
misread even contemporary West- 
ern attitudes towards Fascist Italy, 
let alone subsequent historical 
judgments. 

But witnt Mr Barclay' lias produced 
is far less ambitious than bis 
claims in his preface. He has 
written a history of Italian foreign 
policy and military actions from 
the late nineteenth century until 
the capitulation 1 In the Second 
World War. It is a history seen 
through the eyes of Italian nationn- 


The furtherance of Fascism 




lists, replete with phrases such .is - — - ■ 

llie “ prnvnciit inn ’* of the French B V C T Wni)lf 
i >cc ii put in n of Tunis, the " nnlinn.il J * * 

necessity ” of "colonial ad veil l in- - 

iug”, Italy’s "inevitable coll to 
greatness ”. This dull cul u null- 
mil ir ary history, coloured with 
purple passages, seems oddly out- 
dated— rather like Mr Barclay’s 
belief that Italy possesses the most 
dynamic economy in Western Eur- 
ope. 

Fa i- more serious is Otto-Ernst 
Schiitldekopf’s attempt to provide a 
general synthesis of fascism. In 
Fascism he has attempted to com- 
bine what he calls “ a socio-eco- 
nomic cross-section analysis to- 
gether with an historical depth- 
analysis ", In simpler terms, he has 
attempted to draw out both (he 
common and the dl stinc tive fea- 
tures of fascisms in Europe be- 
tween liie world wars. Although the 
result is not successful, there are 
many in r cresting comments through- 


GI.KN ST J. BARCLAY: 

The Rise and Fall of (he New 
Roman Empire 

Italy’s bid for World Bower, 1890- 
19-13 

210np plus 8 plates. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. £3.95. 

OTTO-ERNST SCIIUDDEKOPF s 

Fascism 

224pp. Weideufeld and Nicolson. 
£2.75. 

RENZO DE FELICE (Editor) : 

La Carla del Canaro nel test! di 
Alceste De Ambrls e- di Gabriele 
D’Annunzio 

141pp. Bologna : II MnlitiQ. L 2,600. 


CLAUOI0 8CHWARZENBERG : 


11 — f teds, » 

logy of fascism, with its stress on 142pp. Milan: Mursia. L 1,200. 


the* levels of socio-economic deve- 
lopment, and in his emphasis on 
the influence of the two major fas- 
cisms over the characteristics and 
life-styles of the minor fascisms. 

Too often, however, Herr Schlid- 
dukopf lapses into brief listings of 
fascisms which, in his judgment, 
displayed certain characteristics. His 


stress on ideology can also be mis- 
leading, as for instance in his expla- 
nation of why he regards anti- 
semitism as a feature common to 
almost ail fascist movements: 
racialism is defined as the desire by 
fascists " to create a new kind of 


citizen ", from which " it follows that 
anti-Semitism wus its pre-condition 
or consequence". Not all readers 
may see why it follows. Herr 
Schiiddekopf’s touch is far surer 
about Nazi Germany than Fascist 
Italy where, apart from an unneces- 
sary number of minor factual errors, 
he seems too inclined to accept 
Mussolini’s own word about his cul- 
tural background and his socialist 
convictions. 

Although this bonk is intended for 
a non-specialist public, readers with- 
out some preliminary historical 
knowledge about fascism may be 
rather bewildered by the author’s 
rapid fiits across Europe in his 
search for characterizing elements. 
Rut they will be compensated by the 
splendid, and often unusual, Illus- 
trations- 

Two small specialist books on 
Italian pre-Fascist and Fascist syn- 
dicalism are worth noting. Renzo 
De Felice, untiring in his quest for 
new documentation, has unearthed 
the original draft written by the 
anarcho-syndicalist Alceste De 
Atnbris on which Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio based his “Charter** for the 
Regency of Flume in 1920. In. a 
lucid introduction to La Carta del 
Carnaro nei testi di Alceste De 
Ambris e di Gabriele D'Annunzio, 
Professor De Felice sets the two 
texts in the precise context of 
D’Annunzio’s relations with his 


often less than emhncu ■ . 

fSiSS^feomantic simplicities 


elaborate li.erar, K5»»l 

corporations envi"™" 2»l. - „[ the Unknown Notion 

i . m .. .- viia it Him n«an 


AT J] b r l ? were those of anartff Jt^cBon ^ Norman Hidden abstract 
callst ideology, which had dK Wnrkshon Press. £1.80 (paper- proximo 
do will later Fascia corpi,^^ 


quenca he fails to apprcdain|;i J 4iic!.40p. 
Rossoni’s conception of a J ~ 
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Fearful desires 
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Claudio Schwaraen berg's v.rA — — 

Fascist syndicalism offers a 1 GRIH ,ITI1S - 
survey of its successive pW ^ nark Convoys 
an extremely useful collecnca cniihull • Aquila poetry. £1.75 
texts, including those of ifae ft t? Sf 75,,) 

Chlgi and Palazzo Vidoni pjm 751 

law of April 3, 1926, on lakj/fl J^vaLTER8 : 


tions and the Cana del Lnvs\ 

Professor Schwanenbtrjhtlll^"|‘ihull ■ Aquila poetry. £1.75 
to say about the iheoreuol Vwnf 
cations of syndicalism 

St CONNOR: 


duck muss, uml emblem of light . , .) ; 
und the obverse of this selfcnn- 
scions suns 11 a lily, elsewhere in the 
hook, is nil equally nvcr-culciilitlcd 
verbosity (“Sterile 
it 1 mate copulations ", “ slow, glad 
tact i lilies "1 which no doubt offers 
itself j densely but is none tlie more 
nccepnihle for that. 

Bryn Griffiths is a Welshman, and 
Bryan Walters has Welsh ancestry ; 
and in neither case does “ Welsh- 
ness” seem to have done their 
poetry much good. Bryn Griffiths 
writes in bn r die, rhetorical vein 
about legendary heroic exploits 
(“ They came landwards year after 
year, torn mid bartered by die bitter 
tides of the Horn ’’), and Jus inflated* 
language for the most part squeezes 


J. M. aguiuue : 

Antonio lUachutin, poetu simbolista 
38Spp. Madrid : Taurus. 3(ji) ptas. 


. wiihiii 

early Fascist movement, the ef^ T 

tical realities 6f Fascist svaifSa® 1 "" „ <■ ,i,„ **. •••• »■•«; M»y»i ya.i sMucctia 

during the regime or eT .jjjafl Last Poems ft oni the Mctnolts 0IIt humble detailed observation, 
power struggles that unde/ln WCute Henry _ , „ The Dark Convoys is replete with 

successive legislation. Ia upon Tyne: Cambell sombre skies, the silent spaces of 


This is confirmed ,1 1 length l>y the 
rending of Sulcd titles, giilvrios 11 
Mr »s pncmns 1191)71 which forms ihi* 
second lmlf of ihe book, (.luoting 
Unamuno's remark 10 the effect th.it 
Macho do, appcurunct'S to the enn- 
trni-y, is n profoundly erotic poet, 
Dr Aguirre adds that what makes 
him so is precisely the fnihivu to 
experience the kind of over whelm- 
ing passion so much of his work 
envisages. This insight, us Dr 
Aguirre develops it, helps con- 
siderably in explaining the peculiar 
complex of emotions — too -easily 
dismissed 
accounts 

these early poems. Woman, for 
Machado, is the supreme example of 
what he was later to call the 11 (ft 
csencinl ", or “ essential thou ”, und 
it is the breakdown of his attempt 


StfSElT fttZSki *-* Kl W«t__lndlan 


waiting oceans, and the unknown 
shores of reality — muscular, expan- 
sive stuff which' occasionally plucks 
a nerve but generally bypasses the 


Where historians of the Symbolist 
movement in Europe and America 
have tended to ignore early twen- 
tieth-century Spanish poetry. 

Spanish critics have often treated 
this same poetry as if it could be 
explained entirely in terms of in- 
dividual talent working within a 
purely native tradition. The poets 
themselves, on the whole, have been 
wiser: Juan Rantdn Jimenez, In the 
lectures given a few years before 
his death in 1958, continually em- 
phasizes the affinities between Sviu- 

Hi"» Und Modcrnisnio \ Antonio „ „ M1W MIBlUkMU1 ,„ „„ 

10 bym ' t0 tome to terms with the experience 
“P™ 1 * and practice appears 0 f "otherness” which Is conveyed 


leads Dr Aguinc to u ml ere sti mate 
the visual power of certain poems. 
Thus, in “ E11 cl cniiL-rro do 1111 
tunigu ”, the detail of the withered 
roses at the graveside is memorable 
precisely because it gives the im- 
press in 11 of something “ sec-n ’* ; on 
the .other hand, iu take the roses 
as a symbol of lave, as Dr Aguirre 
itoes, not only lessens the impact of 
the image, but forces this particular 
poem into «i pattern which nothing 
in die rest of it seems to justify. 

Dr Aguirre is a sensitive reader 
nf Machado, ami his bonk goes 


1 _ _ lIL'. m iviaunaoo, ami ms dook goes a 

f ° s Joil 8 wa y towards setting the early 

for much of the subtlety oE poetl .y , n j ts tnie perspective. Its 


2 perspective, 
relatively mir 
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both employees ahd “HjJTSfiSed- Madonna of Mr Walters writes in a more 

r£iTl Nniinn reveals a soora- ™ u,ed « Wncal strani, but Images of 



yiiitic romantic attitudes tltey 

tinted Professor TV&J* t drilS'awllfk- 

Ju drama tic flexibility and colln- 
1^1 force to a slightly struit- 
ihted wrse-form which can scent 


S. J. Woolf has recently 
appointed Professor of 
the University of Essex. 


The Ecology of Natural Resources 

I. G. SIMMONS - 

This broadly-baaed yel coherent introduction to resource 
management discusses a wide spectrum of contemporary 
resources, from wilderness to energy, in the context of the 
ecological constraints on their use, and deals also with 
cultural perspectives. Although written In the first place for 
the first degree. student, this book will also be of Interest to 
teachers In aahools and lecturers In col I bq sb of education, 
and to anyone who seeks a coherent Introduction to a 
complex field. In addition to (he full bibliography, eaoh 
chapter Is accompanied by • suggestions for further reading. 
Illustrated. Cloth £6.00 net Paper £3.85 net 

Introduction to Marine Geology and 
Geomorphology 

CUCHLA1NE A. M. KING 

It has now been necessary for the author to prepare the new 
edition of Oceanography for Geographers (published In- the 
USA as Introduction to Oceanography) as two separate 
books, both of which are almost entirely new. This Is the 
first. The text provides a more detailed Introductory account 
of the morphology and development of the ocean basins. Its 

{ lubitcatlon coincides with a rapid expansion In Ihe subject 
allowing the recently accelerated exploitation of marine 
resources. . - 

Publication End November Cloth £9.90 net Paper £4.05 net 

Introduction to Physical and 
Biological Oceanography 

CUCHLAINE A. M. KING 

The physical aspects considered in this book Inolude an 
Introduction to the character of ocean water and its 
olrculallon In tha form of surface currents and deep wave 
movements. The tides and the various waves that disturb 
the surface of the ooean are further subject matter : the 
biological aspects of ooeenography form a major and topical 
theme through the second half of the volume. An appendix 
concerned speolfloalty with the Increasingly complex legal 
.aspects of ocean usage has been prepared by Edgar Gold, 
an expert In. oceanic taw, and folrms a- valuable addition 
to the volume, 

Publication End November Cloth £11.00 not Paper £5.50 net 

The Provincial Towns of Georgian 
England 

A Study of the Building Process 1740-1820 
C.W.CHALKLIN 

This book Is the first full-sosle study of Ihe building process, 
as it occurred In Georgian England, to be set in a satlslac- 
toilly comparative framework. It provides an exhaustive 
account of Ihe developmental {actors In the physical growth 
of some of the major provinolal . towns, both In a regional 
seating which Includes some account bf the Influence of 
• London, and In a functional one. In whloh -the Interpretation 
<?f national apd local building fluctuations Is analysed . orltlo- 
1 - ally- • ‘ . v ■ ■ • \ 

. Publication November . , •. £10.00 net 

: Sfelhberg^;0|[cfio^ary bf;- - 
British History ; 

Now in Paperback 

$. H, STEINBERG, arid I. H, EVANS ; - ' 

'll fills a gap add It fills It extremely efficiently.- . . , The 
reader will find an astonishing' coverage of events and 
Institutions in British (Including Imperial and Cornnionweelth) 
history.* : • * Times Educational Supplement 

' Dr Steinberg and his collaborators will provide good friends 
(0 teachers, students and to the general, reader who desire 
the shortest and -most ,up-tosdate information on British 
historical events . . . Rlgbrous accuracy has been attained.' 
We may confidently 
equalling, that ' 


The King’s Parliament of England 

G. 0. SAYLES 

In this book the author draws together for the first time his 
lifelong work on the medieval parliament. This is a major 
work by the greatest living authority on the subject, professor 
Saylas places the medieval parliament of England In Its 
contemporary setting, free from the traditional mythology 
which still regards popular representation as the focal point 
of Interest. The author shows how parliament’s ludiolal 
function gradually decreased as politics engrossed a greater 
share of its time. He describes the consequent changes In its 
structure and membership and In Ihe relationship between 
itself and its sovereign. 

Probable publication November 

Cloth £3.50 net Paper £1.75 net 

Marxism and Imperialism 

V. G. KIERNAN 

■ This book evaluates the contribution of classical Marxist 
theory to some of the main problems of modern (19th and 
20th Century) imperialism, and represents 'an attempt to 
think about these problems afresh. The general standpoint 
of the book Is that Marxist ideas have a valid application to 
this field, and are indeed Indispensable, but that they still 
require much development and extension, free from any 
dogmatic assumptions. This Implies first and foremost that 
factors of a political, or social-psychological, order are 
entitled to a larger place along with the economlo forces 
on which Marxism has chiefly concentrated. 

Publication November 


placed on cellular physiology and the physiology of now 
and muscle and of co-ordination. Some of the cellular 
material Is basic to plants as well as animals but ll b 
especially Important in a book of thla length to give particu- 
larly full coverage. to fields related to animal behaviour, tni 
physiology of nerve and muscle and of co-ordination. 

Cloth £5.70 net Limp £2.W Ml 


Contemporary Biology Series 

The Biology of Lichens 

Second Edition 

MASON E. HALE 

This Is the only unified treatment of lidnm njm 
Emphasis Is placed on current areas of research InoliwinB.J 
ultrastructure, physiology, blochemloal taxonomy, ecow ^ 
and chemistry. Recent work with the electron and Mar^g 
electron microscope provides much of the new earaw 
material on fine structure and ullrastructure. It . 

extensively revised, particularly In the sections on boww/ 
and air pollution and, exoept * In a few instances wm. 
figures are quoted from orjglnal p a pers Li un itB now ooiTi ^ 


'dtnus and stiff. Mr Hendrik.s’s 
gof seeing the world is precise 
example* : his poems turn mil 
often to be pieces of ennven- 
al description unbacked by any 
tficnUrfy subtle evaluation of 
rji they record. 

bttbe volume isn’t conspicuously 
successful when it tries to 
brownings from experience : 
tea creep; like n woman 
toes drunkenly upstairs 
00 a half-lit hed, 
teifd In her sour night-sweats. 

>a swaying buttocks tho sea 


series nf sometimes rather silly 
rhetorical nucstions. ("Who will 
teach the blind to understand the 
braille of rain on mountain 
lakes ? ”). Compulsive over-meta- 
phnrizlng is in evidence every- 
where : mi object can be left intact, 
every liit nf experience Is remorse- 
lessly poeticized. 

Tony Connor U a more experi- 
enced und accomplished poet, but 
his latest booklet, Seven Last Poems 
from the Memoirs of Uncle Henry, 
dedicated to un uncle who died in 
u nieniul hospital, is n mixed 
achievement. Tit ere are some cun- 
ning rhymes mul subtly contrived 
mctricul schemes, but much 
verbiage, too, which threatens to 
bury the intricate formal effects. 
The most impressive tvriting in tho 
hook is to he .found in Undo 
Henry’s two moving, imaginative let- 
whiclt preface tho pooum ; 


at many points in his prose writings, 
insists more than once on the poet’s 
inability to escape from the general 
literary atmosphere of his time. 

The great merit of J. M. Aguirre’s 
book is that it places the accent 
precisely where Machado himself 
would nave wished It to fall : on 
the sympathies which link him to 
tlie generation of Freuch poets 
whose most Influential work is con- 
centrated in the Iqst fifteen years 
of the nineteenth century. In view 
of the wavering attitude to Symbo- 
lism one finds in Machado’s expli- 
cit statements on the subject, this 
may scent an exaggeration. Yet, as 
Dr Aguirre rightly claims, the Sym 


through the symbolic journey of 
Solodades. 

As Dr Aguirre convincingly 
argues, the poem which heads the 
collet: lion — “ El vinjero ** — antici- 

pates the process which Is enacted 
in the rest of the bonk. Here and 
elsewhere, tho wanderer figure 
serves as a persona through which 
Machado is able to express in sym- 
bolic form the tension between 
desire and fear — " deseo amoroso, 
temor erfitico ” — which underlies his 
whole approach to love. More 
strikingly still, tills polarity is bound 
up with another : the way in which 
the awareness of death alternates 


poetry 

general faults arc relatively minor 
on occasional diffuseness in tho 
explanation nf parallels, and a ten- 
dency to stray from the text in dis- 
cussing individual poems. Also, 
though much of what ha has to say 
is refreshingly original, there aro 
times when he dismisses other cri- 
tics too lightly, and once or twice 
with unnecessary acerbity. On the 
whole, though, this is one of the 
most interesting studies of Machado 
to have appeared for some time, not 
the least for Us range of reference 
and die clarity of its intentions. 


Frederick Norman’s Three Essaye 
on the HildebrandslieU (84pp. Uni- 
versity of London: Institute of Ger- 
manic Studies) has been edited 
in memory of Norman by A. T. 
Hatto. It is a fitting tribute on 
account of its .usefulness, his clarity. 


Whch lie behind ‘gel Ue‘ -hu,ia s m. b„d TSS Trenchaj.t 

Maclmdo’a best lyrics are in. pres- wantoert yl.lon and ^ the sense serving as an admis- 
sive, y consistent, ,,st_as bis advo- jt SSStISI 

confi'ict °as f si mp ” 1 ST5 ,e A.tlte a„it‘ude tbaAingnis/i 


creeps. 

tti title-poem, addressed to n 

jWI of the peoplo of tho Carlb- tei 'S Wllll.il IHUUbU 1IIU IIUUIIU , 
k embarrassingly suh-Whit- whether these aro genuine or not 
Wque l You are emblem of isn't made clear. 


cacy of *’ images which express in- 
tuitions ” — a key concept in liis 
poetics — corresponds closely to the 
Symbolists’ own idea of a poetic 
symbol. Where Dr Aguirre scores 
most henvily over other Machado 
critics is in his detailed knowledge 
of the minor French Symbolists and 
of the contemporary polemics which 
surrounded their work. To be aware 
of such a context is not to detract 
in any way from Machado’s origin 


his superiority to many of tlie con- 
temporary poets whose obsessions 
he shared. Dr Aguirre’s una lysis of 
liis most pervasive symbols — day 
and night, mirrors, water, the 
seasons — shows ltow much in his 
work depends on suggestion (an- 
other Symbolist ideal) and on Ilia 


Zu J? S rr Z ii K capacity for assimilating the objects £ 


analysis is there to elucidate tho 
text, not to replace it. Clearly Nov* 
man retained bis high regard for die 
poem to tlie end at his life, calling 
it in one place “oue of the most 
remarkable productions of the 
heroic temper, ageless in its severe, 
uncompromising beauty and breath- 
taking in its rapid movement and 
its incense drama”. The last essay, 


- ornnn nf iiia nrwmia — German, first published In 19Gi, 

poetic Intelligence he brings to the scnpe ot ,lla I 306013 * is especially appealing as a bold 

themes and problems of a common At the same time, this last point, interpretation of a work too often 
sensibility. though generally true, occasionally subjected to uufceiiug analysis. 


to Ihe S.l. 


Cloth £5.50 net 


Interactive Computing with BASIC 

D. MONRO 4Q1 . Thl , 

A rrmtler-oMact Introduction to computing with BAbiu. in 

a* '«*■*«» «■« - 

sssrurasejs* * * 

smaller self-contained maohlnee. • 

Publication December nB a 

Introductory Vector Analysis 

C. D. COLLINSON , nV9C ^ 

The aim of this book Is to present « baBl ° ^“SLwe and ! 
analysis, suitable for applied mathematics, sc w f r 

engineering students. There are . r l‘i J ^ 0 [q u 8 ed fhrougb^l:, 
applications. The component formulation Is usea in 
the book and the formulation la made conojas w ’ ^ «• 
Index rotation. A short chapter on tensors » J a |gebrfl[; 
Illustrate the connection between vector end ^ 


A leader in Italian 


1 The Waste Land 1 in Different Voices 

Edited by A. D. MOODY 

This Is a collection ot new and important essays on T. S. 
Eliot's poetry, originally presented by twelve distinguished 
writers and critloa at the University of York to mark the 
fiftieth year of The Waste Land. Donald Davie writes In his 
contribution that ’ even today The Waste Land lives in my 
, mind ... a famous challenge and ordeal, a sphinx’s riddle 
These essays get past the dusty answers, and snter the still 
vital mystery of the poem. The variety of their viewpoints 
honours Its challenge and complexity. £4.95 net 

The Ironic Harvest 

English Poetry In the Twentieth Century 

GEOFFREY THURLEY 

This book offers an entirely new approach to modern poetry. 
The author demonstrates that the ironist crltios, as he 
terms them, managed to save English poetry from Inan ty 
only at the expense of a more exalted and more vigorous 
life. He traoee the growth of the ' Auden School ’ after the 
Second World .War, end concludes by finding In Ted Hughes 
the regeneration of the older tradition of Thomas Hardy and 
Edward Thomas and a breakthrough to a more powerful 
and exciting poetry, £4.95 net 

.Milton t A Structural Reading 

DONALD -F. BOUCHARD 
The polemical thrust of this controversial work Is directed 
towards the Milton debate. As ll [s a ‘ total ’ reading of 
Milton a poetry, the bedk will be both useful and, the author 
hopes,- entertaining for those engaged in studying Milton, 
This Is, furthermore, the first major work of English literary 
criticism lo employ the theories of the Structuralist sohool 
and 'the methods ; ot such figures as Glraud. Foucault and 
Barthes. The book thus attracts a Wide readership within both 
lljerary and cultural studies. E4.85 ne j 

Contemporary Biology Series * 

Principles of Animal Physiology 

Second Edition 



Publication November- 


Cioth £5.50 net 


« vast international 

experience 
i large production 



mruuigwr IlM WDQ|| QLiailiaU, . n i« 1 ,, , . 

ifldentfy predict a puo<Je&6 of the new vrort , WOOD .. 

t of the old.’: ■ -.Goplommrary Review «An. introductory text -whlgh ,c 

N Jfl Paperback £1 .90. net * general ’ and ’ comparative 1 


doeB not distinguish between 
physiology, the emphasis lar 


Edward Arnold 


Handy Matrices J B . rnov 

For the Conversion ©1 Units In Mechanics and 

C: J. PENNYCUICK , 

Scientists confronted with the various sy 8 ' 6 ™* ° been 
In the scientific and technical literature have mo . 
need of a convenient source of conversion taco • . 

S oso of. this book Is to provide a 0 e i ']? ro „ waV that 
conversion factors, arranged In suen a 1 
particular one required can be rapidly locateo. 0 g p 
Probable publication Ootober ^ . .s 

■ • ’ I 

Introduction to Field Biology j Jj 

Second Edition ■, . ,Jj 

DONALD P. BENNETT and • . 

DAVID, A. HUMPHRIES . 

It Is the only text at thla level which gives a o°rn 
Introdiiotloh to the elements and 'method 8 tif , fent trends 
animal ecology. This new edition reflects c ”■ oduC 4ivity, . 
topical : Interest; the concepts of enery-flow, h 

population dynamics are intfodutssd Ne w fn*®^ 

been given to the problems , ol PoffSn |own.«» loiff l 
Includes a section on estuaries, a c ha P ter 1, 

and additions to the chapter on projeots. £3-20 W.; 

Probable publication Ndvember 
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Arnold Hauser, 
Sozlotfogle 
der Kiinst 

XVI, 81 8 Selten. 

Lelnen DM 39.50 (Beck’sche 
Sonderausgaben) 

Hermann 
MUUer-Karpe, 
Geschflchte 
der Stdnzelt 

393 Selten und 33 Blldtafeln 
Lelnen DM 29.50 (Beck’sche 
Sonderausgaben) 

Gerhard Schulz, 
Arno Holz 

Dilemma elnes bUrgerlichen 
Dlchterlebens. 277 Selten 
mit 15 Abbildungen imText 
und elner Tafel. 
lelnen DM 48.- 

Marlan Szyrockl, 
Martin Opltz 

2., Gberarbeltete Auflage. 

152 Selten. Paperback 
DM 24.- (Edition Beck) 

Jilrgen Schramke, 
Zur Theorle des 
xpodernen Romans 

196 Selten. Paperback 
DM 28.- (Edition Beck) 

Hermann Fr&nkel, 
Grammatlk und 
Sprach- 
wirkllchkelt 

VIII, 555 Selten. 

Lelnen. DM 132.-, Subskrlp- 
tlonsprels bis 31.12.74 
Lelnen DM 118.- 
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MeXchlnger, 

Das Theater 
der Tragddle* 

Alschylos, Sophokles, Euri- 
pides auf der BUhne Ihrer 
Zelt. 340 Selten mlt 27Text- 
abbl|dungen und 34Tafelab- 
blldungen. Lelnen DM 75.- 

WOHgang R64, 
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Philosophic 
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228Selten. Paperback ■ i" 
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| Band 2; Vbn Marx bis zur 
Odgenwirt:.178 Selten. 
Paperback DM 14.80 
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Verlag C.H.Beckj 
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By Anthony Quinton 


For any out* under sixty the essential 
Encyclopaedia' Britmmica is the 
fourteenth edition of 1929, assum- 
ing, as seems reasonable, that fif- 
teen is about the age at which one 
is likely to start consulting < it 
seriously. Only those iu 'the retire- 
ment belt, or brought up iu fam- 
ilies rigidly loyal to the “ Cam- 
bridge ” edition of 1911, can have 
escaped its formative effects. In 
the forty-five years since 1929 the 
fourteenth edition, h rather notably 
imperfect thing to Start with, 
tended to reproduce the career of 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
in the later Middle Ages. Where 
the latter tried with unavailing 
superimpositions of epicycles to 
accommodate the observed facts of 
planetary motion, the former 
trimmed away more and more of 
Its original substance In order to 
fit In, in very small print, somo 
account of the ever-increasing flux 
of new factual material. 

Now that an almost wholly new 
BrtMmutca is out, transformed both 
in structure and content, the 1929 
edition can be remitted to that ser- 
vice to nostalgia for which It is so 
well fitted. It is the Illustrations 
that date it most obtrusively: that 

Seascape " by Mortimer attached 
to the entry on photographic Art, 
with seagulls wheeling _ pic tori ally 
over the spume; the series of pen- 
cil drawings of die Woolworth 
tower and the photographs of the 
New York telephone building — in 
all (heir angular, Rockefellerian 
self-confidence— under Architec- 
ture; Mary Pick ford' roguish for 
Motion Pictures; Jacques Tati-like 
rooms for Interior Decoration, a 
shingled lady In n sarin sheath des- 
cending a stairway made of white 
blocks into ail environment of 
chromium and white leather; a 
paae : of - . pale photographs under 
Fainting Introduced to snow’ '* the 
new interest In rhythm 

This late Jazz Age artwork takes 
one back to the new Odeons of the 
1930s with their carpets and walls 
ornamented with semi-abstract 
emblems and to Invitations to 
“cocktails” with atylized chant- 

E agne glasses on them, from whigh 
ubbles like degrees Fahrenheit 
emerge. In the text Itself a good 
deal oE Old World material lay in 
uneasy adjunction to pabulum for 
Sinclair Lewis’s practical America, 
sternly concrete accounts of indus-' 
trial processes, biographies of steel 
magnates and > city bosses, statist- 
ically detailed surveys of the social 
problems of American cities. 

In the new Btiunmica , to take 
things In the same order, the 
artwork • has . benefited from 
advances in' the relevant techno- 
logy,' and there U a great deal 
more of it. Articles on major 
artists are accompanied with repro- 
ductions of their work. K these are 
small and sometimes . oE a rather 
ruddy, Devonian hue, they serve to 
stimulate recollection. larger, 
biographies nearly always carry a 
picture of the subject. There are 
some lively and attractive pieces of 
scenery to relieve the geographical 
Items of the text. 

The most important new feature 


Encyclopaedia Britannlca 
Propnedia: 1 volume. 

Micropnedin: 10 volumes. 
Maciopaedin : 19 volumes. 
Encyclopaedia Briwmica: • From 
£279 the set. 


tedly humble cognitive purpose 
the one-volume Cmwnbia Encyclo- 
pedia Is really to be preferred. If 
one is a poison of fair muscular 
strength and good eyesight, one 
can, with the Columbia, keep the 
whole range of ' atomic knowledge 
on one's lap and— for the small 
extra payment involved _ for thumb- 
indexing — in an immediately avail- 
able form. All the some 'the Micro- 
pnedia Is about three times as 
large (18 million-plus words) as 
the Columbia l6 million-plus), ita 
print is larger and it Is copiously 
illustrated whore the Columbia can 
fit in only a few sketchy maps and 
Aoine line drawings and diagrams. 

The claim of the Mlcropaedia to 
be an index is much more question- 
able. It does indeed append to 
many of its entries what are often 
quite long lists of relevant citations 
of articles in the Mscropaedla. But 
it may often hogpen that the 
granule of information from which 
one starts does not occur as one of 
its 100,000 entries. In that cbsb one 
has to hunt about, with a danger of 
taking something too large, where 
it may be hard to unearth, or not 
finding the right entry at all. 

Volume 24 qf the fourteenth edi- 
tion (Atlas and Index) was a 
pretty satisfactory object. Its 192 
pages of mapa were attractively 
produced, although exclusively 
political. With more than 300,000 
entries in the index it was way 
ahead of the Mlcropaedia in 
fineness of grain. In the new flrt- 
iatinica the maps are to be found 
in the Macropnedia entry for the 
country or region in question, 
together with a gazetteer of subdi- 
visions, towns and physical fea- 
tures. To each of these an entry In 
the Mlcropaedia corresponds 
where, along with a national flag 
and a sketch of the general sur- 
roundings of the place, there Is a 
handy summary of social and eco> 
nomic statistics, which Includes— 
along with more obvious things— 
causes of death, parallel index 
tables of consumer prices end 
monthly earnings and numbers of 
graduates, literates, doctors, news. 


papers and telephones. On the atlas 
side, anyway, the honours are at 
least even. But the absence of a 
really detailed index is a fault. * 

Two virtues of the micro/macro 
division can easily be appreciated. 
It is adjusted to two distinguish- 
able sorts of interest: one in 
detailed items of Information, the 
other in systematic understanding. 
For normal use the Micropaedla is 
to be consulted, the Macropaedia 
read, In the long run. this will 
allow for two different rates of 
revision. It will thus make It pos> 
sible to avoid something for which 
the successive revisions of the four- 
teenth edition have been justly 
criticized: the elimination of judg- 
ment, criticism and interpretation 


their past history hulks very small 
in Education, History of, beside 
schools and the effusions of 
theorists. 

Given tlie operative assumption 
of the micro/macro division, it 
would seem to follow inevitably 
that some sorts <jf item, those need- 
ing more than 750 words but less 
than full-scale Macropaedic atten- 
tion, would get Procrustean treat- 
ment. This does indeed happen, 
most conspicuously in the matter 
of individual biographies. About 


180 writers are given biographies 
proper, the rest nave to make do 
with a Micropaedic note. Of the 


favoured only five are still living: 
Beckett, Borges, Malraux, Nabokov 
and Sartre. Of English writers the 
following are ' among those who 
tail to qualify : Thomas Browne, 
George Herbert, Gray, Landor, Pea- 
cock. Trollope and William Morris. 
Hal i tax the Trimmer, who had a 
page in 1929, and Thomas Reid, the 
commonsense philosopher, who had 
hnlf a page, are cut down to Rbout 
300 words each. 

There may be an element of 
principle behind this reduction of 
emphasis on individuals. The Chi- 
cago thinkers whose ideas lie 
behind the form of the Britormicn 
are neo-Thomists or neo- Aristotel- 
ians, concerned with the objective 
and the general. Aristotle thought 
that there could be true knowledge 
only of the universal and declared 
that poetry was more philosophical 
than Ills tory. As It works’out, those 
individuals who ore important 
enough almost to have become insti- 
tutions are considered at n length 
which allows a fair amount of per- 
sonal detail to get through, but the 
large cast of supporting players come 
across only as the producers of 
objective works or historical 
oventi. 

Enough survives of the Renais- 
sance idea of the uniqueness of 
human personality, even if only ils 
last liberal dregs, for tlie imper- 
sonal austerity of tho new Britan* 
nica to come as something of a 
shock. There Is, in general, a defi- 
ciency of biographical reference 
books. Between the late nineteenth- 
century amplitude, despite national 
limitation, of the DNB and very tele- 
graphic one-volume biographical 
encyclopedias there is a gap that 
needs to be filled. I suspect that 
from the severe point of view of 
the new Bn'tannicn’s planners the 
interest for which I am pleading 
may well look like an interest in 
gossip. 

To turn from the form and 
distribution' of the entries to, tlieir 
content, wide sampling suggests 
many merits. To begin with a 
fairly trivial matter, there is credi- 
table up-to-dateness. Spiro Agnew’s 
resignation on October 10, 1973, is 
smoptfoly fitted in. Responsiveness 
is less Immediate on the level of 
ideas. While existentialism receives 
full-dress Macropaedic treatment, 
structuralism has to make do with 
two 200-word, pieces, one on 
linguistics, the other on anthropo- 
logy, in the Mlcropaedia- - 

Ah obvious but sensible policy 
has been followed in commission 




• course, • _ 

: volumes of Macropaedia Xcontaip- 
; ipg 4,000-odd articles, .'the ion’gest.' 
, of w.hicb: -is , 175 .pages, tmj.Ltttera- 
. tore,*- Wasterh) and ten volumes of . 
i MlcrppaedM (Over 100,000 entries, 


MlcrppaedW (Over 100,000 entries, 
nohei: more: man 750, Words lone)., I 
wrotb about otjhe' general principles 
of i the iirraiigenient of knowledge 
Set out Ip , the thirtieth voldme; the 
Propeedia; - irirthe TLS of May 17,., 
HtW; well pave they worked -out ? . j 
THe dbject oE the Mlcropaedia, 
the -editors ..'say, is to serve as a 
r.eady ‘reference end. index.' In the 
Eornfer role> it Is e book for ;.the 


1 living . rpora; . to. . be resorted, to , for 
the : settlement oE ^palghtforward 
dlspht&K about matters . tit Eact.i 
. What ls 'tiitf ;popuTetion bfr Madsens- 
gai* Jj‘ Wfto * , Ira) the' .father • • of . 
Joshha, th$- .twe o£ Edward ;IX? 
What la :the atomic- weight : of 
oxygen, the planet neatfastthelsunj’ 
the chemical , composition of ethyl 
alcohol?' In :this . respect It is -all 
that, could bp, asked for,. exieptM or 
1ft’ ten- Volume size.. ' For this admit' 


aetauea matters . of fact, 
to reault In a. progressive emulsifi- 
cation of the '-original bone-struc- 
ture of the wprk.- 

Tbe second virtue is the avoid- 
ance ' of repetition. The consti- 
tuent parts of a substantive field 
Ca period-'w aspect of a nation’s 
h'story, a particular form of litera- 

i ure, a problem’ area within a - plil- 
osophtcal discipline) ■ can , be 
jriefly dealt with in the Mlcropae- 
dui, and Appropriate, references to 
top larger fields In which they must 
be. considered to- be properly intel- 
Ugible,' as treated in the Macropfle- 
dta, can be added., This is pure gain, 
it -leads to trouble only if some field . 
hai,.'gdt left', out In . the. general 
, a P^|be. One, example of this in' the 
rteW.; toummita -is the history of 
. universities. , .' Major individual 
.universities: figure in,, the Micropae- 
- Va but iji the Mlcropaedia univer- 
• TO :Benflral'.are: covered- b'nly 
i?- i / hurgaucrgtic - ardclp on 
Higher Education,. largely confined.: 
‘•to- .the present stHte’bf 


of enlisting the, author of the best 
.recent book on 1 the subject- in ques- 
tion; Thus we get John Lyons on lih- 

f iuistlcs, H. T. Dickinson on. Bol- 
ngbroke, Michael Dummett on 
Frege, M. K. Spears on Auden, 
R. H. Popldn on Scepticism, Robert 
Nlsbet on the. history of the social 
scipnces.’W, L. M<>»'wn on the his- 
tory of Canada. There are one or 
tWo slightly weary choices of what 
might bs called old .encyclopaedia 
sweats but that cau have its merits. 
Bright young men who have made 
interesting contributions to a sub- 
ject may turn out tb.be pedestrian 
or cranky when celled oq to write 
.. about it , In a general and* imper- 
sonal way. Some, figures from tha 
past, prove to. be still, agreeably 
alive, m example Peter Viereck on 
Conservatism.. A copious writer two 
decades ago, he seema to have pub. 
;lished. little lately. ,. 

Sortie contributors . are! . literally 
dead. There was . too much of that 
lii the fourteenth, edition, but hers 
;• Jtr.Js. kept pd.tl>in, rigi.4. boiind^ Thq 


of 

Knowledge 

of 

Ingenious 

Mechanical 

Devices 

by 

AI-JazaiT 

Translated and annotaled by 

DONALD R. HILL 

Foreword by 

LYNN WHITE, JR. 

Clothbound, 34,1 x 24,8cm 

XXV + 286 pp. 

174 figs., 34 expl, drawings, 

32 miniatures 

Price: US $96.00 

Numbered edition 


This fine book will be one of h 
tha most Important lext9for {j 
the study of the history of 
technology. It presents a faith- 
ful translation of the Arabic* i 
treatise on machines written ; 
In 1206 A.D. by the engineer 
Al-JazatT, who worked for the 
Artuqld princes of Diy® 1 Bakr. 
The translation has been made 
principally from a manuscript 
In the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford. , . 

All AI-JazarTs own Illustration^ 
are carefully reproduced from 
the Oxford manuscript, and 
there are also 32 photographs..; 
of the fine miniature paintings 
from other manuscripts of the , 
same work. There is full anno* 
tation, together with explana- 
tory drawings, provided by tne. 
translator. The book ends win . 
a Bibliography and an Index. , 

From the Foreword of Profes 4 : 
sor Lynn White Jr.:; .■} 

In my own explorations of me- 
dleval European techn« 

I have been constantly handK 

comparable NearEaSiernaclK 

vities. How could one be su j 
that anything was original lj 
the West so long as we haa 80 

little solid Informatlon aboUH 

Islam? The t 0Xl9 of 

edited by N. Khanikdf, and 
the BanD Mask edi ed by I 

Curfze, together wHh a sea 

taring of studies by B. Cairad 

Vauxand others, werenotv^ 

enlightening. From ihs ™ 
mented and exasperattna ? 1 
Oles of Eilhard Wiedemann, 
became clear that AW 0 
machine book was the - 
♦oat nnnlncfed mOnUfT 
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cciiiiribtiini- who lias buuti longer 
dead -is, so Tur as I chu Lcli, T. I j . 
lour, on Ld will'd 111 ol 5 F/.ngland 
fin pan), who died in 1929. Sor- 
rait's !s liai idled hy A. I-.. Tuylm- (d 
J94.i) utiil IMiysicul 'J'jjeories, Mnih- 
cnuiiu.il A spoils of ( in part) by 
I'.iiiKtoiii t ,/ 1 ‘ir.f. > , hui iL would 
Iliirdiy Ik- sensible to cavil abiitn 
I luu. 

Ail .iftroc.ibly mi'ii ml|>y choive fur 
ilu- iN'ivrl is Alilhony Liiiincss, who 
foul nhuns a lively, u npompuus 
mid top KM, sly detuileti uccomu of 
iIil- I hi in ;i{ all levels, lit* refers to 
the tuulinr of The Thirty-Nine 
bii’lis us James llueliuii ni oir* 
PV l,,I r it i-ii« lit later. Ian 

Nimi ling's James liond, lie observu.s, 

‘ Ird u> a small revohirion in mur- 
nm i'IiIl'i ing VineciiL Bronic 
mijilif si-oin u bit li^liLweiglu for 
rrciul and his piece is almost 
entirely biographical. Hut Freud’s 
lliiHiglu (times up in Personality, 
Theories uf, in Psychoses, and in 
Psyclumoiwivies. A reference to 
“II. .]■ J’lieiick ” as a critic of 
Frciuliaiiisin suggests that the copy 
was Milmtitu-d in longhand (the 
moiL- fimiiliiir Eysenck appears in 
the liililiiigniphy). 

Kyidick himself writes on Pm*a- 
IK^vlin logical Plienomeiui, which 
tuiglii be thought to be leaning 
over backwards to avoid charges of 
over- indulgence towards s.oft 
beliefs. A.s it turns out the piece, 
iilthiuigli no iliiubt too scientistic 
for Mime lasics. is ini partial and 
inh.Mii- .mil holds that, while it is 
possible i tun the phenomena iu 
ilUfsiinii are due to imagination, 
rhi-aung nr chance, it is highly 
imiii nlialili-. A choice in the same 
ple.iMimly iiiir.uitimi.N spirit is rhiit 
of Amoiiv Flu iv for Agnosticism, in 
nhuli ii is vigorously insisted that 
.nunisikivm is by no means the 
same as scepticism. There is no 
spivi.il protcciion for Christian 

Science and Moi'iiiiinisni, which are 
in-aii-d with cool and detached 

uhjvi'iiviiy hy Bryan Wilson. 

Twn big guns recruited are 

Anhui Kites tier oil Humour and 
Wn ami A. J. Toynbee (who does 
not himself make the Macropaedia) 
mi Julius Caesar. Writings on 
hmiiniii arc inevitably judged to 

by the excellence of 

i lit- i * <,|>i-rimiMi jokes. Iu this Kocst- 
Ici dn. s nut do too well (although 
liiiii-i ib.ui Freud), uoi as well, 
initi-i-d. a-, flu* most eiuertainiitg 
at lii'li* mi Word and 1. oiler Games. 
Km* -.tier's iirlit It* is disciplined and 
mm i in- In - ii si ve will* iiuicli fairly 
i i-i ciiiniii.il niai'sluilliaiu uf conipct- 
liif. ilu'itrii's all in the end found 
to 1 1 in v ci iu 1 in' the doctrine that 
jukes, in their intellectual aspect, 
(on. ill Ilf the bringing together of 

two in pm i hi v frames of refer- 

cm,' ImviiIk'i.* is vivid and etini- 
uhuiHr.lv opinionated on Caesar. He 
admit, that he was not lovuhJe, 
d«-tii ibes him ns “a supremely 
great mail ” and. in a concluding 
uiloiiiimi of his usual cosmic 
Maine, judges that he must seem 
fail iv small hecr compared with 
Shi llii.uu; Ti, who Founded a sys- 
it-iii that lasted very much longer. 

T]ai,s,‘ with antecedent suspicions 
ilmt the new Britannica will 
he even more American-orientuted 
than it, predecessor will lie sue- 

niiwd iu find ihtti.Jax* is in* the 
hamlb of an Kiiglishman, Benny 
(Jrrru, who deliberately sticks to 
liiMiuy and leaves delinUion, after 
a f.-» apt criticisms, to look after 
ii-.i-Jf. Duke Ellington emerges as 
The hern r.f the genre, but no jazz- 
inti <> qualifies »} tmn r, fih l tor 

tin Macropaedia. Games. History 
. „f jjhI Baseball are dealt with by 
I Ird <n Armituge. tor many years 
I. •union editor of the . Driiamlica, 
,i,.. second urticle he un- 
Lorji pm mi singly exposes the dab- 
fid-fbnml-, ahwit the game s 
A„VVbiu m ighi. di; *.em mated by 
u -.mi hi*. “ com miss toil ”, 
hvf F.‘ih.i: l tm •*»? history of games, 
S K i,-U ob.eive-, sadly that 
i *'■ 1 i.,^ nlavim* of tht-m lh*an 

■'.SSiiJriw »»•:«*« 

deptoi*.- 

0 . l( . i.‘iu service an qncyc- 

™. ' n f ..i, le i, that of a 

hijM-i ^ ■ i dcluiied und 

rtJiK-r ^ ^.,l,joc The. odi. 


inumh pL'fipli* (u iL-.ui pntfiiy in- 
stead Ilf liuul, * .ilxnil ii. 

Previiiiis Krinoiiiic.r. have cmne 
under |>iissiiui.n L . ami u\k- tided uil- 
ictMii. “ S.S. Van Dine", .tulhnr nt 
the Philo Value -tmies, .ilim.ki-d 
l he I *• I I ! utliiiun I Vii jK ■.-xagi'era- 
tuUIy Briiisli Idas. V.tiion, n-ligiuiis 
group', have spul.en up againsi 
wluu they see as miMupn-.vm.uitn'l. 
Bin tilt: iiinsi impu-iiiv; and serious 
cruicpie it has ever hail was in 
Harvey. l-Iinl«inzltri*-» 77i<* Myth of 
the Britannica «»f iHGi, ivhiili Mill- 
.lected the Idtiiicemb ediiimi uf 
» >29, and paniculariy its l.ncr ■ evi- 
sioiiM, to seai'i.liiiit; and pci '-icr.ivc 
criticism. His rundamchial puim 
vvus ill'll the etiimrs c»f dial edition 
showed a wholly iiiadcqii.ue sense 
«>t rospniisiltitiiy for the quulitv of 
the text. Evidence fur I his. claim was 
supplied hy I lie fact that for a long 
period ediluiial cusis were only 2 
per cent uf die whole budget, 
much less being spent uii them 
than oti advertising. 

It wa* perhaps too much to 
expect that there would he a 
reference to the per li nations Ein- 
binder in the long article on 
Encyclopaedia. But it would seem 
that his criticisms huve been very 
much take- n in heart and, as it turns 
out, a mention cuuid have been 
accorded him as it kind of delayed 
delivery of cnals of fire. 

His first objection was to the 
very large proport inn of exceed- 
ingly antique matter in the 1929 
edition. In an appendix he lists 6GG 
articles of more than half a page 
In length taken over from the edi- 
tions of J 875-89, 1902-03 and 1911. 
Of the very grizzled items, those by 
Matthew Arnold nnd Swinburne 
might be excused for the distinc- 
tion of their authors, but Edmund 
Gosse is another matter. An anony- 
mous entry on Baudelaire enforces 
the point. By 1929 It was hardly 
appropriate in say : " General atten- 
tion was caught by the perverse 
selection of morbid subjects, and 
the book became a by-woi'd for 
tinwliolesnmeness among conven- 
tional critics.** 

Ono effect of this reliance on 
obsolete muteriul whs simple error. 
But in the new edition the histori- 
cal logends he called attention to 
have been put to rest. The story 
that Galileo dropped cannon balls 
from the Leaning Toivcr of Pisa, it 
is now said, “appaivnily has no 
basis in fact”. I'ursou Weems's 
stories about George Washington 
and the cherry tree tire described 
us “ iipocryplmi efforts to fill a 
manifest gnp Columbus is no 
longer said to huve discovered that 
the world is round. 

Another consequence was pru- 
dery. Deviant sexual behaviour was 
avoided as a subject of discussion, 
both systematically and biographi- 
cally. Now it is at least acknow- 
ledged that Tchaikovsky was a 
latent homosexual, although the 
precise nuture of Alexander von 


Ihmibfildi’^ " iii'ii l" >li. m imitri- 
iiKiili.il bfinif.it'u " in hi. 4 (hi mtv.iiii 

Suil’i ii j-, mu ■ kit ii suite there 

is no niciil'mii ii| Scifi-n .il .ill, 
•«h h (nigh iIil'i t- is )ht: i, u'ii t rult-i- 
encL 1 id his iiiu-iL-si in vumig men. 

.Moil- gt-iier.illy. \«-*:u.il hi-hn- 
V'luin . jki iniii | mi..] almtii ni.ii, 

receive* fra id; .nul L-.isy-tU'ing ircai- 
mciu. Miisuii'b.iiinn and sndiuuy 
liiive llicir place in lliv Micmpao- 
dm, Hlllimigli fill- liciglihaiii'ing arti- 
cIl- Io i ho l.iticr cm ilie cities of ihc 
|iliiin dot-s not li.i/.ud a cniijecture 
iilimit piL-tiioly what went- on lu 
iiomoiTdli. Fell. tiiii mahes a hn-uzy 
appear a nee under ihe heading of 
Minor Doviutiniih in ihe ariictc 
Sexual Behaviour, Dt-vi.inl. 

'I'he only obvious example nf 
pussy-footing I have found is in the 
article on Russia by a Soviet geo- 
grapher, which pro-, vtiis a pic Lure uf 
llie social existence* nf the Russian 
people, which, to say the least, 
leaves om a gnod deal and is gen- 
erally iu the same vein os the 
Webbs' account r>f Soviet life. 

A final objection of E inbin tier's 
was to the excessively scholarly 
and pedantic nature of. many of the 
expert contributions. For him Lhcre 
wus too much Greek, loo many 
foutnoie references to German 
periodicals end, in the .scientific 
articles, too much detail and nor 
enough in the way uf gaiieraliy 
intelligible principles. This 
last difficulty hits not been 
overcome. The definitions of math- 
ematical terms in the Micrnpaedia 
are uncompromising cun versa t ion- 
stoppers, exposing that shorn lamb, 
the interested layman, to a Force 
Ten blast of undiluted technicality. 
The long article oil the Passeri- 
formes, admittedly an important 
class of birds, gives six wliola 
pages over to a kind oF telephone 
directory, in smaller print, of alt 
tlie species within the order. Tim 
betrays an addiction to the intellec- 
tual _ sanctity of Aristmeiiait-style 
classification which is surely exces- 
sive. 

Tt is easy to see how this sort of 
thing comes about. The contribut- 
ing scholar is not going to have fils 
initials appended to something that 
will cause his colleagues’ eyeurows 
to go up, however arduous the 
result may be for tho ordinary con- 
sumer. But that degree of nicety 
uhout the Pnsftcriforme.s does sit a 
bit oddly beside the fact (luu iioor 
old Walter Paler is polished off in 
the Micrnpaedia in twenty-seven 
words. 

Apart from ils comparative 
suppression of all human individ- 
uals but the very greatest, and its 
only very marginally crlticlznble 
tendency towards scholarly rigidity, 
the new BnVnnniVit is tin immense 
improvement in- almost every 
respect on its predecessor. It has 
tho snine sort nf proverbial status 
as The Timas and the Rolls-Royce, 
and in this new incarnation it makes 
a very good job of meriting it. 


Unnatural practices 


• - lhnl ,,.. -with brief ttatfip* 

1 r - . f ' v'i pv'uk ILMt'd- They have 

L i- , n -li) 1 d I«I U-t liu; bibhagra 

JeM*. 

° -bh' utility .»« the Its; 
Of - *• B1 . Mogetiier with 

lucatiun* : ««<» of musical 
pze-ent -n....... ' one verv 


VENETIA NEWALL : 

The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft & 
Magic 

Introduction by Richard M. Dor- 
son 

192pp. Hamlyn. £3.25. 

This book is, inevitably, rather 
scrappy. Venciia Newall, a specialist 
in Folklore, has cai ried out — ‘done 
— tho heavy task of writing on 129 
subjects, beginning with Abracada- 
bra and 'ending with Zombie. Her 
ireai merit, of each is necessarily 
brief ; a synopsis ol fact and selec- 
ted opinions, sometimes arguable, 
sometimes even misrepresented, as 
when A- R. G- Owen's work on pbl- 
term.- 1st phenomena is so quoted 
m to give m most inaccurate idea 
nf his conclusions. Indeed, as. 
Richard Poison of fiidjana Uulyen 
slty remarks in his introduction* 
this is more a dictionary than an 
encyclopedia. It is a phy that he 
and tho author alike catuimully 
Mur hath the kinship and the dis- 
tinction between primitive science 
mid magic, and between magic and 
• leligiojl- .. , • ] » 

Theto are, fin waver/ some fascinat- 
ing Item* in be found in the mass 
of fairly well-known luitenal : tiiat 



T'li<r« 



«nLw, u ‘ MU soaaesiing ' 'that Prince photographs. • Incidentally, that of 
gupen-. pjdle Bw= I. h^H-shoe : tdbu,e,;; at Oakham 
fun hfs magical familiar- , 1 was 
natal I tied Wa Hoy^^ f rumour ‘that 
Blivei: [Cnpitiwell hod a .similar cori*. 


Castle shows them all .hung, .upside 
down, Current superstition still ilias 
It that 'this “ lets the luckf run out “ 


KHRUSHCHEV 

REMEMBERS 

'This is the veritable 
Nikita, ebullient 
and erratic . . . 

A readable and revealing document. 

Julian Symons, Sunday Times 
Illustrated £4.95 

INTO THAT 
DARKNESS 

From Mercy Killing to Mass Murder | 

Gitta Sereny 

'It is no oxaggeraiion to call it a 
masterpiece.' 

Michaal Hilton, Daily Telegraph 
£4.25 

THE IMPERIAL 
PRESIDENCY 

Arthur HI. Schle singer Jr. 

'Absorbing and important hook.' 

Hugh Brogan, Guardian 

£4.05 

R.H.TAWNEY 
AND HIS TIMES 

Sotialism as Fellowship. 

Ross Terrill 

'Mr Terrill rs to be congratulated on a 
thoughtful and well- written book.* 

Martin Ceatlel, THES 

Illustrated £3.05 

THE LONG 
DARK NIGHT 

Joseph Hayes 

A compelling new novel hy the author | 
of 77ur Desperate Hours, 

Out todny £3.25 


Forthcoming 


panlon, “a call, unsmiling figure” 
called Grimoald ; und chat the Plan- 
tagenet King John is said to have 
become a werewolf after his death 
(curious, since werewolves and other 
such creatures — cats, hares, leopards 
—were usually thought to be trans- 
formations of the living, sharing a 
single life with rhefr human 
originals, and dying with Them). 

An interesting ebtry clarifies the 
Jewish concept of the dibbuk, s 
surviving spirit which seeks to 
occupy human bodies ; another-! 
throws a sidelight on -George 
IV’s sluttish, rejected Queen Caro- 
line spending tlie evening making, 
impaling and roasting a waxen 
image of. her husband; and yet 
another shows haw . Virgil came' to 
be considered a benevolent sorcerer 
in Naples^, where he was buried. Tt 
would have been Rood jo have more 
details about Mpther Shiptop, whose 
prophecies, published in tlie 
seventeenth-century, forecast cars 
and aeroplanes, as well as the Great 
Fire dE London, with which she is 
credited here ; and it is odd chat 
din ugh there is nn entry for Red 
nothing is said about “ the fairies’ 
fatal green”. 

The pictures, ancient nnd modern, 
are vivid, startling, and admirably 
reproduced. They range from coarse, 
medieval woodcurs to elegunt 
engravings, from the paintings of 
Hieronymus Bosch to contemporary. 


THE LAST SECRET 

Forcible repatriation to Russia 1944-7. 

Nicholas Bothell 

Introduction by Hugh Trevor-Roper, 
illustrated October 24 £3.50 

REMAINS OF A 
REVOLUTION 

Anthony Burton 

Photographs by Clive Coote. 

A lavishly illustrated survey of the 
Industrial Revolution and Us 
monuments. November 7, £5.50 

SCARS ON 
THE SOUL 

Frangolse Sagan 

This brilliant combination of iiqtlon 
and self-examination marks a break 
through for this important writer.- 

October 24, £1,95 

CAN YOU 
POSITIVELY' 

Identify j t 

THIS MAN? 

George I pee and the Barn Murder. 

Pater Colei & 

Peter prlnglft . 

Two excellent journalists analyse a 
• fascinating casa with very important 
1 legal Implications. 

;; iTlustfa tad November 7 
Paperback £1 .50 Hardback £2.95 
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This spring we mailed 
12,000 copies of Harvester 
News, Vol. 1, No. 3. It 
drew a considerable res- 
ponse. Since the editorial 
material in its 32 pages 
was prepared further ad- 
vances have been made in 
building our list. 

We report here sonic of' the lilies 
just being published. And, below, 
we announce for the first time 
some of the distinguished 
scholarly books which we shall 
be publishing during 1975. 
(These titles will be fully des- 
cribed in the forthcoming new 
issue of Harvester News ; are 
yow on our mailing list ?) 

SOME 

AUTUMN TITLES 

W, J. KEITH. The Rural Tradition ; 
William Cobbett, Gilbert White, and 
other non-fiction prose writers of the 
English countryside. £5.45. 

AW, critical study o / a fascinating 
literary tradition and its key writers. 

J. L. SIMMONS. Shakespeare's . 
Pagan World : The Roman Tragedies. 
£3.75. 

** A very good book indeed.’* Professor 
A. D. .NHitflir, University of Sussex. 

L. D. LERNER. AJLT.H.U.R, The 
Life St Opinions of a Digital Com- 
puter. 65p (paper) ; £2.50 (cloth) ; 
t5.S0 (signed, ltd. ed.). 

Now poetry by Laurence Lerner, dis- 
guised as a computer. The most im- 
usual book front any 'publisher this 
autumn ?. 

E. J. HOBSBAWM. Labour’s Turn- 
ing Point, 1880-1900 : Extracts from 
Contemporary Sources. £1.25 
(paper) ; £3.50 (cloth). 

Second ed-, 142 contemporary docu- 
ments, with editorial notes by the 
doyen of Labour Historians. 

SPRING 1975 

CHARLES BETTULHPIM. The 
Transition to Socialist Economy. 

Undoubtedly a crucial text on the 
development of tfte economic theory of 
the transition to socialism. 

MICHAEL BARKER. Gladstone & 
Radicalism : The Reconstruction of 
Liberal Policy in Britain, 1885-94. 
New study of final decade of Glad- 
stone's life, explores many paradoxes 
‘-a. work whose quality and originality 
Is immediately Impressive. 

T. J". NOSSITER. Influence, Opinion 
& political Idioms in Reformed Eruz- 
.land. 1 

How tba Viciartm system of popular 
polKicett democracy actually worked ;; 

, «"e ,*ru(Tle* from ■: tl\6 ' North Ean\ 

_ iSaE-zti. ’ ' ■ \ 


Evriiui Johnson ami II. my M.uriii- 
-.mi tire- perhaps lhe intci iiiiiiuu.il ly 
Jeast known rucipieius of ilic No hr I 
Prize for Litci .mire .since ii was 
shared by S. Y. Agiion and Nelly 
Sachs ei^liL years ago. Like ih.it 
earlier pair (and like another couple 
who might have liccii joint win- 
ners. Greene and Waugh 1 , these pro- 
lific septuagenarian Swedes have 
I much in common. Both belong to a 
- wave of self-educated, working-class 
I meji-oMetters born uround the turn 
of the- century and rather si. Hid- 
ing out in such an u cade mi cully 
conscious iKiiiiin. Their early p inis, 
Johnson Vs us an itinerant worker in 
tlu- far North, i he orphaned Mar- 
tinson’s as u trump and merchant 
.seaman, provided the material for 
tli elr most celebrated work, the auto- 
biographical “Olof” Cycle that 
Johnson wroto in the 1930s, and 
Martinson’s picaresque novel The 
Road to Clock Country (1948). Each 
developed a personal, humanistic, 
slightly mystical, ethical system that 
-was to take on an increasingly pes- 
simistic character, and both are in- 
novators, Johnson formally in hfs 
fiction, Martinson linguistically in 
ills verse. Unlike many of their ‘con- 
tempo rnries, they have always been 
staunchly anti-totalitarian, seeing 
through Communism very early on. 
rapidly appreciating the threat of 
Nazism, and being critical of 
Swedish neutrality. Martinson volun- 
teered to fight in Finland; John- 
son published a broadsheet for dis- 
tribution by the Norwegian under- 
ground and wrote allegorical anti- 
Nazi novels that were circulated in 
occupied Denmark. 

■ S n d - ly, i * l ? ve keen neglected 
in Britain. Martinson’s long science 
fiction poem Anhiru (the basis of 
Biomdahl's opera) was translated in 
the eurly 1960s, but it is not the work 
oil which his rep mat ion will rest. 
His first work to be translated into 
English (in 1934), Cope Farewell, a 
collection or travel sketches from hla 
seafaring days, led 1 to his being 
described as a “genius" (Mon. 
Chester Guardian ), “ a great master " 
(James Agate) and “n born writer ” 
(TLS). Unfortunately the publishers 
spelt his name Incorrectly on the 
title-page and when his next prose 
work, The Roatl, came out here 
twenty years later, it was described 
by Jonathan Cape on the jacket as 
by an author " whose work appears 
in English for the first time”. 
Johnson’s, only available work In 
English is 1914 , port oF the “Olof” 
cycle, though Jan Troell wrote and 
directed a widely shown movie ver- 
“P" the Olof novels. Here is Your 
Life (1966), one of the finest Swedish 
films from the post-Bergman 
generation. 

That Martinson and Johnson fare 
worthy recipients of Ehe prize, few 
acquainted with their work would 
deny. Nevertheless the flurry in 
Stockholm caused by the Academy’s 
awarding the prize to two of its own 
members was to be expected. It 
would be ludicrous, however,, to rule 
out Swedes as candidates for the 
prize and only slightly less so for an 
international Jury to be established. 

In Lhe niggling and ungenerous local 
reaction one perhaps detects that 
rather regrettable national trait— 
the Kungliga svenska avundsiukan, 
or ‘Royal Swedish Envy", that 
makes so many Swedes (whether 
they ■ be Ingmar Bergman. Ingrid 
Bergman or Ingitiar Johansson) • 
prophets without honour in. their 
pwn land, figures td be sniped'and 
. sneered at when first ..they receive 
international ^cclainii , l 
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fohann Joachim Quantz’s 
Fourth Lesson 

v ante early this morning. What we have to do 
is think of you as u little creator 
iutrihe big creator. I know you find 
'ration in the composers, hut now tutu are 
i jnatim where the joy of the flute 
k/ is not enough hut wants in blow 
tb treat messages in in sound. You mt tsl 
h faithful to u'ho you are speaking from and yet 
'mill right, you will be speaking too. 

Inure not really only an interpreter. 

pfiuiyoii will do is always something else 

Ini they will hear you simultaneously with 

jb jn non have been given to read, P. lease 

ill (kni", rtntf / haven't asked you tn take your coat off. 

Ithink the Spring is really coming at last. 
j(K the canal boys working. I realize 
\bmnoi asked you to play on the pipe today. 

Vnimiut forgive me. I am not myself today. 

Stht're on Thursday. When you come, bring 
Ik /ire herrings. Watch your fingers. Spring 
h apparent but it is still chilblain weather. 

W. S. Graham 


Sea Bell Music 


which, ignoring the stiff price, might "Hai iiber Land ” f Shark over 

IE they thought they were embar- Giktter Gi ass fiom U ord and 
iflssed before dipping into " Where ,ma & e , an exhibition of graphic 
Did l Come From ? u that is nothing work by German uniters on show 
to the embarrassment they may well ' at the National Book League, 7 
feel while dipping into it. The coy Albemarle Street, London W1 

hard-core purltanisin. After learn- n urtys ^. een , a P n hftc illustrator, 
ing that “ Little people are made by once saut y tal “writing poems, 
bigger people", the inquisitive an d drawing visual realities 
young reader Is Invited, the more which make an impact as objects, 

2 y to“'' d S!T,!f 5* l ff en h J* par ' exclude each other ; in fact 

sisi"i.?sffl,TS£r , s d js: : ,,s *■* r sM ‘ md " eci -™ ru 

tills unnatural confinement is *°, . rfo £,IC " 1 tn S ether ”• That 
achieved, we are ready to be told plmnly also goes for the three 
of rhe interesting differences be- other writers represented : Chris • 
tween the sexes, such as that the toph Meckel, Wolfgang Hildes- 
woman "has two round bumps on 
her chest " which function usefully 

rather like a mobile milk bar”. — 

ancl confirms the Impression given by 

breasts before we move* on*? Art Net’s Documents that while : the 

Where to ? Where ehe but to ? paf l e is pl ! b,lc w, J at « ocs °» th . eia 

Vagina (•' it rhymes with Carolina »? 1? t0 a n Ia / gQ degree exclusive. 

?h= ■P'7 HXT«mbS h hi t P ^" t ““ 

s e t 1^^““! XSJS ZuZ 

more 8 vdiat* a^a^hand at^n ?P P: Iy ioi ‘ J !ckets > and a handout 

« , - u h , and P 0 ..* 3 at . . an indicates that artists ioln iha Not 


heimqr and Gunter Bruno Fitch. 

Meckel (6 1935) studid 

graphic design in FreibwglBm 
gait, Munich and in Paris, flu 
ten " Kerzenbilder” (CondlsPiM 
tures, 1973) are the only 
owed items in the ev/iibitw"- 
Ilildesheiiner lb 1916) ttudhl 
art, stage and interior detitf 
before 1933 at the Central Sc/imI 
of Arts and Crafts.in London. B t 
works mostly in pen-and-ink mi 
in collage. Fuchs {b 1928) ii < 
journalist and poet who kt 
made a speciality of the WMdatl 
Like Grass and Meckel, he often ] 
illustrates his own poems cm| 
other writings. \ 


lgan. Professor Baker begins B H 
means ro go on; 

England is greening. The tog 
down 5 of fiction, its tufted gl nr 
hedgerows, woods, and spiw. 
London sprawling, 


more what a dab hand he is at an indicates that artists ioln ihp Not 
aualogy i Making love is like skip- by invitation only Perhaos a criti- 

tty- Yau 0 ca " f d0 day Ion fi - «V mass “heSf?* of iSJellectuai 
The soggily anthropomorphic explosions is at work, and they are 

iftEJW * [tojnlamrttto filtering out the rig !u number of 
is that If one single sperm meets minds of the appropriate atomic 

oF^kI 1 ' 8 6 eS ^’ t u ey u“ V u? r ° manc ? weight. .Peter Cook’s editorial In 
of their own : but by this time all Art Net One says that painting and 
. an< * UI ) ln ' architecture can afforcT to borrow 
formed alike, will surejy be begging from each other " mercilessly ”, 
for a return to the time-lionoilred t , . « " ur 

euphuisms and gruff postponements hinJJ enera ^ ; , „ r . c 

by which definitive accounts of riil, British art and Bn- 

Sexual physiology were reserved for j ah 0 f ^avs 

.he yeers of di.cre.ion, - . ^!""£' in * e feftf “£d” 

(and often discontiguous) lines. In 
T _ _1 architecture, it causes London tp be 

UllCriLlCa.1 the best ciui'for architec(uial .con- 

VUVUMVai 1 ; . yersarion of, high quality and hew 

Yfttticic* P u ““ jn 8s of. timidity and low qual- 

UlaSS !?■ e need not worry ; Art Net 


yersaribn of- high quality and hew 
buildings of 'timidity and low qual- 
ity. He need not worry ; Art Net 


IATER IN 1975 
HOT PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED 

WILLIAM D. MULLER. Thc Kept 
Mqn ? The First Century of Trade 
Union Representation In thp House' 
of Commons, 1874-1974. 

DAVID ITZKOWITZ. Peculiar 
Privilege; A Social History of Rrig- 
glish Foxhunting, 1753-188^1 . 

THE HARVESTER PRESS 

• publishers of scholarly books 
in the 

Social Sciences & Humanities 
Tins locks, Nr Brighton, Sussex 
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Bring back 
the stork 

It is. a backward parent these days 
! who. caunDt— when ''asked, or even 
before ' he.; is asked — reel off the 
main facts of life without blench or 
blush before hi*, children. Yet there 
could still be a rump of the decently 
; s^uea wish. : who ; would rather refer ’ 
mien mduiries (o some jolly picture- 
book able td lay human reproduction 
on -the line .^without any nonsense 
. and with illustrations *Y 

!' -Such is the broad-minded billing 


JUAMVJLJ i T e» i n “ V1 nu net 

! ! ^ as forged Its own weapon. The 

Art Hat, "a non-profit organization f°" Be ? ted till Y capital let- 

devoted to; the development of 'j W ”! ch ' ?*• architectural 

selected projects in the fields of. n vaiK '8 ai 'de lias . chosen to convev 
art and architecture ”, has had a H constitute a defence 

gallery In London since May. They “e deader second only to 

have published Art Net Documents ei '°? ted V * e underground 
One and Two, which record past w nr l Zm.'JvZ pi,nted sreen 
events and announce six lectures ^ ords on blue halftones, 
on "Megastructure” by. Reynfar 
Banham. Until October: 25-. the gfal- 

lery (minimally converted from lTTflPn 0TTIW 
some ptevipus., industrial,. f unctfoit- ■ WVWI glUYT 


and. much enhanced by an over-' i.1. . -.1 . 

f ea t hoist) offers an “ -Instalment 1 ' THP TlflVPlC A T 
by Richard i Weptwortli. This con- HU I Clo • 

As though in answer to the 




panels r in;gra'y SUSMl f a , 0 * w f r \ Q New 

loops i of -grey plastic tube The« Fiction Society*' .battle-call, the 
. have * wufie^ron textiire^and'bf^ number of the American 

appear to '.journal, 

although the note In Art 'Net rio Lll} rariei, cqntams a re- 

' insiBis they acl mideVnot Wolraji h' -L U c Vey q£ tl,e cont « n ’* 


L.onaon sprawuu*, e*--/ 
marmoreal, beside the wg] 
Thames, are all full i 
The novel, like British bfAM 
on, and the QU* n % 
are astonishing. Tne blesM* 
and anger, and the com V y 
stood up to it, ®ter !»* 
have given way la lh« ' 4S*L 
seventies to something HwJ- 
creeping over the ag* 
nihilism, now more than ■ . 
tury old, that deepened g J 
war. The search for 
abrasions of class, me ^ 
don that God is dead 
ironic skepneism, and Q , 
are all stiff there, 

• arable and even agBRi 
‘ the characteristic 
mand of Engl sh-the WMV 
• queen's, the knaves, tnej j| 
’But things are Iook f" E onS fder 
. search seems tp be rec 
that God. though , 
manage to believe In here ._ 
after all. in His h« v g’ ^ *11 

tliat colild bossiblv be, a |j 

we . could .just uvo ^ 
And the brightest P a J c L t 
green, amid mHnv 
tenders, js named, 

Margaret Drabble. 

The article deserves to be d , 
at length; but 

might care t«. guess wbira 
according to Professor ** D j af 
“ splashes back. Into ii w g c/rfe , 
twenty years with The** wh^ 
(b) is at work on * s ® p erS 
grinds success ■beW«enPi , cor 

middles, along with JJJ “mofl 
ism”: 1 (c) '■ e S th ‘“ !S tIII « £ 

What Lessuig’s Martna “ 

i ting 1 *. ; -jrf'-' 

(Answers: (a) S&k- 

.Anthony ,PJ 3 fVSlL* ... 


Weed the ball's remote note 
For a moment, the clang over broken water 
Wiib the friends distant. Bight and swell 
To arrange the scene, broken without 
The measurement of voices' 

Disorder uet, like a stroke of the hell 
Into perfection falling momentarily 
And seldom. Heed remote islands 
Below skyline , where I went 
hi (he healing UoaL 

To think of what ! could do : friends 
pistant, the scene broken and 
The reiterating bell, like the boat's 
Little blizzard at the bows, dividing light 
Not of intent but 

hi the nature of the case, into dazzle 
Ami question. Clang. Overfall 
Oversewn with sun. J'or a moment, bell 
Cfapg, tenter’s race and rip 
Friends distant 

From all these Utnk sheer-water islands 
( Where the blade of the bell's 
Breaking note on broken water 
Arranged the scene) arranged the scene 
Perfect and seldom. 


John Holloway 


Eminent 

librarian 



Thomas il ml dim an, n Banffshire 1ml 
l)"i'ii hi Oclulicr Jt»74, was the hcsL- 
kiuiwii scholar in the KloiIkihI nf 
his ihty in pliilulugy, liisiury umi 
huniuiiu learning. Hu was an ediiur, 
controversialist, printer and puhli- 
slier, aiul a notable librarian, for 
fifty years on the staff of ihc 
Advocates* Library in Edinburgh, 
where the National Library of 
Scotland is celebrating liis tercen- 
tenary by nn exhibition upon until 
November 20. The Library rightly 
sees it as more than a domestic cele- 
bration. Rudd i limit's Rudiments of 
the Latin Tongue and Institmiones 
were deeply influential in Scottish 
education long after his death. 
They were narrowly grammatical 
but thorough and well informed, 
and there arc many foreign editions 
to demonstrate their, wide following 
in Europe. 

Ruddi man's studies frequently 
led him into controversy, much nf 
it over Buchanan’s Latin version of 
the Psalms. “Partial mid disingen- 
uous . . .**, “gross and vile re- 
proaches ...” the stale controver- 
sies still crackle on the title pages : 
Audi Alteram Parian was the title 
of his last, tract. As a Jacubite, 
Tory and Episcopalian, with an 
accurate (but rarely elegant) print- 
ing-house at his disposal, the 
Keeper was well equipped for de- 
bate in politics, history and litera- 
ture. Johnson admired liis 
scholarship, luir Roswell added that 
“ his zeal for the Koval House nf 
Stuart did not render him any less 
estimable in Dr Johnson's eye”. 
The early development of the Advo- 
cates’ Library is perhaps ills great- 
est achievement. He compiled its 
fine first catalogue, and bis fame 
helped to innke II a great centre of 
learning, prepared for its role as 
one of the main centres uf the 
Scottish Enlightenment, 

Little is known uf liis private life. 
Dour family portraits suggest solid 
burgess worth, and his uprightness 
was well known •** not nimv dis- 
tinguished ”, said nn obituarist, “ by 
his extensive Knowledge, than by 
his eminent Virtues”. 

Coming in the TLS 

We very much regret that for tech- 
nical rcnxini.s Ernest Gel liter’s 
arriclc on Soviet anthropology, an- 
nounced in List week's TLS, has had 
tn lie held over, ft will, however, 
appear in next week’s issue, which 
will also include a review by Ken- 
neth Clark of the first volume of 
Michael Halroyd’s biography of 
Augustus John. 

Our issue of October 25. will con- 
tain a special German section to co- 
incide with the programme of cul- 
tural events arranged by die 
Goeihe-Institut in London. 


Cassell 
Studio Vista 
Collier Macmillan 
BailliereTindall 
Johnston & Bacon 
Geoffrey Chapman 

welcome visitors to stands 9647 to 9654 
at the Frankfurt Book fair 

Cassell and collier macmillan publishers ltd 
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WATER: A i Vcir front Japan 

KLKNAIll) HAIOlLR: l>-\NA LI VY 

This unique and iUMiitiful hook with its liuiuhcdi 
uf mi pc ib illii-.tiuiu'iix c'.cry nspeci nfilik 

c-fcmiul iimreilicm uf ihv Japanese way of life. 
'0\pp. 250 pjinhi^iiipliy, iOO in v-daiir. Lh lobcr 
£12.5(1 



THE POPULAR 
ARTS OP MEXICO 

KORN TONE YAM A 

This lavishly 
illusiiulcd book 
Ti n fflfrniii dci nuns i rates the 
vast vnriely of 
militarism and 
decorative ob- 
jects made by native crafts men. 
endowed with h powerful sense of 
design and feeling far rich colour. 
228pp. 326 illiiw, 306 in colour. 
Oiiober £22.00 

GODS OF MYTH & 
STONE: Pfmllu ixm in 
Japanese Folk Religion 
MICHAEL CZAJA 
This pioneering work is the first 
hook in English Lo deal comprehen- 
sively with the origins imd meanings 
ufpliallk-ism and its role in Japanese 
folk religion. 2Vf*pp. HU photo- 
graphs. £H.?5 


THE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE KITE 

TAL STREETER 

f A fascinating study of 
kites, kite making, and 
kite festivals, which 
form one of the most 
colourful and exciting 
nas times in present day 
Japan. 184pp. ISO 
phmofiraph «. 52 In 

coftwr. October £8.75 


GODS OF MYTH & RODRIGUES THE 
STONE: P/mUu ixm in INTERPRETER An 

Japanese Folk Religion Early Jesuit in Japan 

MICHAEL CZAJA and China 

This pioneering work is the first MICHAEL COO!M:R,s.J. 
hook in English to deal eomprehen- A fuse ilia ling and drama tic bio- 
si v civ with the origins imd meanings graphy of a Portuguese Jesuit, Juik> 
uf phullicism and its role in Ja pa itcsc Rod rignc*, who w as long i he most 
folk religion. Jvtipp. HU photo- influential European in Japan. 
graphs. £8.7 5 424pp. -8pp. ll/ns. October £6.00 

MODERN BUJUTSU AND BUDO 

The Martial Arts & IIVm’J of Japan Vol, J 
DONN F.-DRAEGER 

This volume rounds ofiThe widely acclaimed studies of Classical Hilda and 
Bujuiui with a survey of the 15 modem disciplines including kendo, judo, 
Uralc-do, and aiki-do. 102pp. 32 photainaphs January £6.75 

ARTS OF JAPAN 

Two new volumes in the translations from the splendid new series prepared 
by the three national museums of Tokyo, Kyoto and Narn. Each has 
approx. 150 iilus., 24 in colour. Each £4.50. 

INK PAINTING 

TAKAAKI MATSUSHITA 

HANIWA 

HJMIO M1K1 

THE HEIBONSH4 SURVEY 

“The best scholarship of lhe Japanese on their own artistic tradition” 
J times Cahih, Professor of History of Art, University of California. ” I lie 
linidblc scries Is bcautifkilly designed, bound ami primed” The Sunday 
Times Each £5.25. 

ASUKA BUDDHIST ART: HORYU-JI 

SEIICHr MTZUNO 

MODERN CURRENTS IN JAPANESE ART 

MICHIAKI KAWAKITA 

JAPANESE ARTS & THE TEA CEREMONY 

TATSUSABURO HAYASH1YA 

JAPANESE COSTUME & TEXTILE ARTS 

SEIROKU NOMA 

distributed in UK. Conti nontol Europe & S. Africa by PHAIDGN 


THE PAINTER AND THE PHOTOGRAPH 

From Delacroix to Warhol 
by Van Deren Coke 

"Enough explosive material to rock modern painting to irs very 
Foundations, IF not to blow it sky higli.”— /Vein York Times. 

£7.50 paper £16 cloth 

SWORD AND PEN 
A Survey oE the Writings of 
Sir Winston Churchill 
by Manfred Weidhorn 

“ Weidhnrq makes it very clear how 
Churchill’s temperament, background, and 
experience influenced his writings. . . 
[Provides] a dear, very clear, Idea of 
Chiirchill both as a man and as a writer.” 
— J. H Plumb. 

£4-75 ; 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS 
distributed through Transatlantic Book Service 
51 Weymouth Street, London TV1/V 3 LE 
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British Cabinet 
Ministers 

The Roles of Politicians 
in Executive Office 
BRUCE HEADEY 

Mainly based on interviews 
with lifiy contemporary 
British Ministers and twenty- 
five senior civil servants this 
book discusses the oppor- 
tunities and constraints of 
executive political office. The 
problems that Ministers face 
m achieving their objectives 
are analysed, and ease studies 
are presented showing the 
performance in oUkc of 
different types of Minister, 
£*.50 


Britain’s 

Developing 

Constitution 

PETER BROMHEAD 

Britain’s constitutional system 
has two aspects, one essentially 
theoretical, concerning such 
questions as the nature of 
sovereignty] the other con- 
cerning the way in which the 
business of government is 
carried on. This introductory 
textbook for . students of 
government and politics deals 
with the second of these 
aspects, identifying trends and 
changes In constitutional 
practice during the last two 
decades. 

£4.50, Paperback £2.35 

Studies in Political Sciences: 
No. 8 


Democratic 
Theory and 
Local Government 

DILYS M. HILL 

Although the Herbert Com- 
mission said that in this 
country ‘local government 
is yvith us an example of 
democracy at work' there has 
been no book up to now which 
attempted to examine this 
position In detail. This study 
traces the roots of the present 
system into the idea Lb and 
achievements of the great 
Victorian reformers, and shows ' 
how. the ordinary person fares 
when confronted with the 
complexities of modern 
government. 

£5.00, Paperback £2.75 

. New Local. Government Series: 

. No, 12 

Beyond the 
Gods 

Buddhist and Taoist 
Mysticism 

JOHN BLOP^D . i ' 

■Two themes, tun throughout 
John Blofeld’s ,new book: 
that; true, mystics transcend 
rellgiauS boundaries and that 
Eastern mysticism is becoming 

■ increasingly ■ relevant- for the 
troubled minds and 'spirits of 
. the West; The author’s account 

■ is highly personal, based on 
his encounters vyith monks, 

. lamas and recluses in their 
mountain retreats. 

: £3.50, Paperback £1.95 • . 


GEORGE ALLEN 
\ & UNWIN 


Osbert Lancastfery properties 
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In one of those beautiful unities, through which 
t/ia Thames (not yet polluted by the tide, the scour- 
ing of cities, or even the minor defilement of the 
sandy strdmns of Surrey), rolls a clear flood 
through flowery meadows , under the shade of old 
beech woods, and the smooth mossy greensward of 
the chalk hills (which pour into it their tributary 
rivulets, as pure and pellucid as the fountain of 
Bandustum, or the wells of Scunumder, by which 
the wives and daughters of the Trojans washed 
their splendid garments in the days of peace, be- 
fore the coming of the Greeks) ; in one of those 
beautiful vtillies, on u bold round-surfaced lawn, 
spotted, with ji wiper, that opened itself in the 
bosom of cm old wood, which rose with a steep, but 
not precipitous ascent , from the river to the sum- 
nut, the hill, stood the castellated villa of a 
retired citizen. Thomas Love Peacock 


Ebenezer Mac Crotchet Esq, the original owner 
of this charming villa, an early work of the cele- 
brated Mr Nash, was but the first of a long line 
of stockbroking occupiers. When, some ten 
years ago, the last of his successors abandoned 
his Thames-side residence for a villa in the 
Alparve, the whole estate was purchased by a 
neighbouring firm of gravel pit developers. The 
" bo| d round-surfaced lawn ” and the old wood 
soon vanished, but, much to the new owners’ 
annoyance, the house had been made the .sub- 
ject of a preservation order. However, while the 
law forbade its destruction it did not require its 
maintenance, nnd total neglcci combined wilh 
flooding is likely lo ensure the final disappear- 
ance of this pathetic folly in a matler of months. 
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Mansfield Pun k 


Mansfield Park School for Girls was first estab- 
lished in the old home of the Bertrams shortly 
before the 1914 war. The principal, Miss (after- 
wards Dame) Prism was a woman of exceptional 
ability (and considerably greater, energy than her 
elder sister, Mrs Chasuble), and underher direc- 
tion the school soon achieved an enviable reput a- 
Uon. Between: the wprs thp intake rapidly expan- 
ded; : and it soon became qqcessary to extend the 

provided I*. Wyatt’s original 
nouse.jThe stables were transformed imp a gvm- 
ndsiuiu and. aj Converted conservatory which had 
hitherto beerf uted fqr divine worship was re- 
placed by .. the . beautiful Memorial Chapel 


designed by Sir Edward Maufe. After the war a 
new dormitory wing, the work of Sir Basil 
.Spence, was added to the west of the central 
block balancing the stables on the east. While the 
proportions of Wyatt's facade were carefully 
respected, no attempt was made to achieve any 
unconvincing pastiche and the result was imme- 
' “| atel y recognized ag a forthright 'ami welcome 
expression or twentieth-century ideals in a con- 
;t»nporvy.ldiiiin. Finally, last year saw ihe open- 
ing of the new science block, the work of a 
digingmshed Danish architect which, carefully 
nlnM? 5 - Q P t * ie ma ^ n axJS of the old fumade, 
• ^ sci, f et agreeable contrast lo. the 

■plastered Splendours- of a 'bygone 'era. 


TLS readers 
| immune have s. f- 
Zuirn to their fate 
Sd Albert Museum. 
'Wauntry House, 


J«I>*k £2.50) i the 
ilia lad a record of 
*» (reproduced from 
rtnotf in the V and A. 





On the dentil, at a very advanced age, of Sir 
Lester Dedlock, Bt, Chesney Wold passed to the 
eldest son of the Hon. Bob Stables, who had 
inherited all his father’s sporting tastes and now 
found himself in a position unreservedly to 
gratify them. Unfortunately, neither lie nor his 
successors ever acquired any grasp' of estate ni ull- 
age men t and were forced, ever more rapidly, to 
rely oil timber as their main source of revenue, 
so that by the time of the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the surrounding woods to which in 
Dickens’s day the place owed so much of its 
melancholy charm, had all but vanished. Those 
that remained were disposed of by a limber 


speculator who acquired the estate in 1946 ; the 
great avenue, however, survived for some years 
longer, only to fall at last to the bulldozers of 
the Ministry of Transport at the time of the con- 
struction of die M21. It is, however, much to 
die Ministry’s credit that it was found possible 
to retain the splendid entrance gates on their 
original axis. The house itself, a late Tudor build- 
ing heavily remodelled in the mid-seventeenth 
century, still stands and now houses the records 
®f the Rural District Council. Curiously enough 
the haunting of the long terrace still continues 
and the sound of the menacing footsteps regu- 
larly heralds an imminent pile-up on the M21, 
invariably alt ended by a liea\y loss of life. 
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Gatherum Castle 


Thanks to the energy and enterprise of the pre- 
sent Duke of Omnium this splendid pile* I S«je 

ally, regarded as Sal vin's masterpiece, is care 

fullv maintained much as it .was, m T P 

day. All the principal rooms includmg the Lpng 
Gallery with its magnificent range ; 

portrait * and Glencora’s boudoir, carefully «s 

tored to its original state, are open to the pubhc 

throughout the year (Adults 50p, children P 
To the natural beauty of the surrounding^ 
beert added a variety of specialized .an wMM 
— water-skiing on the lake, roaming 


Monsieur 

or The Prince of Darkness 

Avignon repluccs Alr<\;in<iri:i us ihi- 
mum railing I'm* Diim-ll'.-. new imw-l, 
though an important pnri iil'thom-iiim 
lakes place in Egypt. The Mw-m.IiImj 
churn cion; are deeply iiifUn*in'i*«l by 
I In. ‘it* involvement in n gnoAtb-siiit-iilQ 
dull, sml hy their cuim* it v iilxuil 
t lie sins of the meili ae vu 1 T> mpl a is. 
Mniwicitr m h rich mid complex -»<n/ 
that cnn he voeoininnuled lo h II 
Admirers of The Alexandria Qn-.nir I. 
i Ready on October Ml li.) k'2 76 


Ethiopian lions, a scale model of the Stockton-. 
- Darlington railway complete with a. working 
reproduction of Stephensou’s Rocket often driven 
! by the Duke himself In period costume. During 
thei summer the park is regularly the scene of 
' well organized pdp festivals and student “ hap- 
penings” and in the vast basin of tbc .Tritons’ 
fountain topless bathing is not only permitted 
but encouraged- 'It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Gatherum should have become one of the 
most popular of all our ancient scats and that 
eatjh.ye&r sees a. spectacular rise in die takings. 


By W. H. Auden 

When A iidt'ti died aynav :igo In* htul 
already colluded the pi turns in llii.s 
honk, had decided its l ill'-, mid I mil 
pi veil it itH dedication. Ilad hr lived ho 
would presumably lnive .-idiled nu»nt 
poem a before publishing it. In place 
ortho unwritten poems Lint lini.k 
i n eludes Auden’s Inst work lor l Im 
bingo, The Entertainment of lb' Srnsrs, 
n rum Li masque written in coHnhornliim 
with Chest oi Knllman. 1 1 75 

Love or 
Nothing 

By Douglas Dunn 

Douglas Dunn’s third volume of 
poems, following Terry Street itnd 
The Happier Life, is the current 
Choice of the Poetry Bank Society. 
Paper covers Jc 1 -25 

A Messiah of 
the Last Days 

By C. J. Driver 

"A Messiah of the Last Days lias us 
looking through the nyes of a barrister 
who is Bint intrigued, then completely 
liiscinAled, by the ideas of a 
charismatic revolutionary In tho 
London of the onrly 1970s . . . 

Mv Driver 1 uib transferred all the skill 
lie allowed in describing the Smith 
African political situation to his 
intelligent - nnd uncomfortnlilB- 
unalysis of English lifo lodny. H in 
vignettes of English people - lawyers, 
politicians, policeman, hippies - m e 
ns exact as they could be." - The Time* 
Literary Supplement. £2-95 

Ottoline at 
Garsington 

Memoirs of 

Lady Ottoline Morrell 

Edited by 

Robert Gatliorne-Hardy 

"An alluring portrait of Lady Ottoline 
and of the ’cosmos’ over which she 
presided. Handsomely produced and 
suporbly illustrated, this volume 
succeeds in rescuing its subject from 
the talons of Bloomsbury and in 
establishing her as an individual of 
acute sensitivity and formidable . 
intellect. .Better than any 1 . 
straightforward biography, it 
communicates a sense of her 
indomitable spirit." - Stephen /uws, 
New Statesman . . 

With 47 illustrations, one of (hem 
in colour. - £4-95 

Wagner's 
"Ring" and its 
Symbols 

The music and the myth 
By Robert Donington 

To this third edition of what lias . 
become an established classic 
Dr Donington has added n new 
preface and a chart of selected lending 
motives, and has brought the 
bibliography up to date. With 
numerous music examples. .C3 9& 
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HISTORY OF EHfiLANO 

Osnoral Editor: Robert Blake, 
Provost , Queen’s College ,Ox ford 

A new i line- volume series. 


HPRFinberg 



AD 550-1042 

‘ A challenge lo many 
orthodox assumptions about 
ihe Anglo-Saxon period, 
based on recent research 
including latest 
archaeological and 
placename investigations, 

333pp £4.60 0246107774 

Richard T Shannon 



1865-1915 

Drawing on his own 
research and the mass of 
new material now available, 
Dr Shannon presents a 
stimulating reappraisal of 
this highly complex era. 

B13pp Efl.Btt 0346 10609 7 


Leslie Halliwell 




4 th edition, lHuitxtktod 
This unique encyclopaedia 
of the cinema, revised and 
enlarged, is now extensively 
illustrated for the first lime. 

• Q84pp BIO illustration* 

CB.SO 0246 106406 


George Perry 

THE GREAT 


: i hi 


PICTURE 


From tho 90a to the 70s 
The first definitive history of 
theBritishcinemaasan 
industry, with every major 
film discussed in detail and 
a checklist of outstanding 
actors, directors and 
producers. 

2 B 8 pp lOSUhiflnllan* 

£6.60 0246 10646 X 


Roy Willis 


E 

M 

i 



Appro aches to AuUu;opelogy 
. aeries . 

Q eneral Editors MaryDottglaa 

Comparing riian/amrnal , 
'Relationships In three ■ 

■ different African societies, 
Roy Willis, lecturer in • 
African Studies at Edinburgh 
University, discusses how- 
social values reflect these . 
relationships. 

£3.99 , 0*3^*10701 2 . 


JlARI-DAVIS, 

!>'. Publish) ng 


ky.U/Vj-*. . ,■ v Vfru* 1 


Big Bertha 




Si i vie I jimpag.imla. Tilt* upisodi- w.M 
■if u hi i'm j niL'iiiiuiK'd by Sholokhov, 
nm in any ciuiiiMinn wiih nuiii'i- 


Sir,— 1 1 is .i 1 1 i i v thai Kkli.inl sciipis uf 77ic Quiet Don, bin In 
Cubit's otlR'j'v.'iM.* iiifiiriu.Kiv(! review explain liu . 1 delay liver the 
uf (Ivury.os Pit tunic in’s /Mn.« Univr pail uf linjiit Sail Up- 
funihvllc lOciuliti 4> should open turned. die manuscript of which 
iviili sn gross an ermr as ihu M.mv was itcsiruyed. I feel sure 
in u nt tti. it “On faimJ Friday. Ill 17 ilmt I sun um i lie only t«ne ivlin 
|*7f). i lie church of Suim-CJervuis rcgi'uis (liar Sul/lieiiitsyn, ivhu.se 
. . . received a direct hii . . . from moral si a lure we all so deeply ad- 
Big Bertha ”. The nickname “Big mired when he was dealing with 
Bertha ” id if ilicke Bertha , refer- dark forces that he had conlrnnicd 
ring tu Flu rili a Amo Miotic, wife of fl t fh'M han*i. has now sunk to the 
Custav Krupp vuii Bolden und Point where he is ready id take up 
lliilhach) properly applies only to nny hearsay allegations nml to make 
the 4 20- mm Krupp howitzers used in cocksure statements about world 
the ho ni hard men t of the Li&gc issues- of which lie knows nothing, 
foruess-sy-itein in 19 H. The shot! As for the question of Sholokhov's 
rliat fell on SuiiH-lJcrvais on Gun.l “ decline ”, I have several limes' 
Friday, Miin.li 29. 1918, came from pnimed unt 10 Soviet writers tliar 
one of i lie seven Purisktiiunten, 8.26- colleagues who made an excellent 
inch Krupp naval guns specially and even powerful beginning have 
adapted for accurate bombardment so often failed to curry on with the 
over ranges tip to about seventy same force hiu! insight. They rue- 
miles {Although, in view of Proles- fully agreed about the faa but ad- 
sor Co lib’s rejiuted anti-feminism, it vanced no explanations. 


‘The Quiet Don’ 


Balliol College, Oxford OX1. 3BJ. 

Rabindranath 

Tagore 


is perhaps mu surprising that he JACK LINDSAY, 

sin, uid wish to blame it on CiiSt|c nodingliam, faxes. 

Ben ha ). Ihe Pcrmktino/ien, in H 

turn, .slio ulil nut be confused with 
the Germ mi nuvy’s rullwny- mo unfed 

14.%-IiktIi guns, also used for long- Ivl VCrSlllC 

range Inniihardmeiu. mid nichnuiiH'cf n . > 

“ fong Mux*. Shakespeare 

ri „ RICHARD O’MEiLI.. sir. - Charles Maude (Sep- 
Flai 18. 48-52 Cnram Street, Lon- u-mber 20 1 wants to he ullowvd 
dun VVC1H 9QVV. io make up Ills mind for him- 

self ahour Shakespeare's mean- 
ing. He might ho aide to do this 
from a completely tmpuncumied 
l nri rt • l v\ 9 text, hut not from wlmt he describes 
I lie UUiet Uoil ns the ‘•exceptionally well-punctu- 
^ ated text” of The Tempest — which, 

c . . . . . , , . being interpreted, means a text 

Sir, I have no special knowledge w | lere authorial characteristics have 

S' 11 '*? '«*" »>"•"« completely nbliternted 
tlie wilting of The Quiet Don ; but i w _ n,|,,j l p,._ n „ lniKrr : n . 

win. lias ? Anyone; however, who by a Ral1 " 1 Crane lrBl,scr,pt * 
has rend Sholokhov's works wirh „ Of course mi editor cannot always 
at ten lion is in u position to com- know what Shakespeare's Intended 
mem on Solzhenitsyn's essay (Octo- meaning was . Bui the merit of a 
her 4>. First, it is quite incredible modernized text is that lie has to 
ihm Kryukov, in his difficult condi- commit himself to whai lie thinks 
lions during ihe ile.spcraie years ,r was - umi not sit on the fence as 
1919-20, could I mve writ ion 11 work «» old-spell mg editor sometimes 
of even remotely the scope and can. 

thoroughness of The Quiet Don. For . 1 r mavwftt 

all l know, Sholokhov may have n ... . r .. M , ^ 

used some of his notes among the ■ ^alliol College, Oxford 0\1. 3BJ. 
abundant other sources on which he 
drew for his novel. But the novel 

itself surely shows a unity of con- Dnk!n/l- n « ft il, 

ception and style, despite signs of l\tftOUlur3n<llU 

tiredness in the latter parts. Sholo- r p 

kliov’s development can be best ex- 1 fl 20 T 6 

plained not by scandal-mo ngeri 11 g 0 

stories, hut by the known facts. c , n _. ■■ • 

_ , . . , „ , , . Sir,— Nirnd C. Chaudli tin’s lung 

Sol/.hemtsyn falls 10 deal ade- article on Rahindranath Tagore in 
qunteiy with the fact that The Quiet your issue of September 27 is 
Don was strongly attacked 111 1928, absorbing and perceptive, but it 
so that publication in Oktyabr was also seems to misumlerstniHl or mls- 
nahed ; turther instalments did not represent Tagore. To sav llrtit 
»rri; l, 11 ' 1932, Sholo- “ Micro is no greater niytn than 

j_' 0 ^ persuaded into .start- that of Tagore's mysticism " since 

, 8 ( v!' ,,e c collecLivization of he “Wed die world” assumes that 

the land, Vugm Sod Upturned. mysticism must be other-worldly. 
Certainly this work is luferior to whereas many notable mystics havd 
The Quiet Don, but it cannot be -worked actively in the world.' Much 
dismissed with a reference to “ the depends oil the definition of mystic- 
contrived, coarse humour of Shu- ism but to claim that Hindu " bhakti 
kar ”. fn many ways it is a power- . . . was eras, his was agape ” 
ful work, though again die latter ignores the agape of the Bhagavad- 
portions are weaker. Wliat is crucial Gii», the pioneer of bhakti teach- 
is that the style is essentially the i»g. And is not agape mystical, 
same as in the first work. Sholo- while eras is worldly ? 

&'!v&" C S C nf Th o™ is little doubt that some of 

Si c , ? |{;; ica J i , h ! ”s o L» h ^ f »™r,h. E,, a.r k oi t 

?:;S’'?oA.K i<!, ' n b “ sed 0,1 ,his Hu5Jr.fr * ** 

d>nnnuc relniiou. oE Kabir, which he shared with 

I should myself attribute the less- Evelyn Underhill, has been shown 
enetl power or riTgin Soil 10 fa) tho to be paraphrastic, at the least. Re- 
fuel t hut Sholokhov is not here deal- reading Tagore’s English poems, 
mg with a great epical movement novels and plays after forty years, 
that stirs Ins deepest emotions and , I find many notable phrases and 
(h) that he is to smno extent, writ- sentiments, in the. poetry but fewer 
* n R . *° oraw and against his own .In the other works and some are 
canviqtlons,. Repressed, and worried banal: Gitdnjali, to me, retains both 
by the hostile treatment of The literary charm mid mystical appeal, 
Quiet Don. ho he introduces the con- all the bettor now that I know 
Aptraumal theme to justify Stalin’s 'more of the Hindu religious back- 
me tlinus, with unfortunate effects ground. The onlv section of GlUm- 
foi Soviet literature. The important \jali which- Mr Chnudlniri discusses 
point Is tnat the uso of tins theme .is 67 , comparing it with the anginal 
f ounte . r , to . tIie 5 »Soi»t and in- Bengali and with the altered version 
telligent points he makes in his let- made by Robert Bridges for The 
terof J line 6 , 1931, to Gorkv. There Spirit of Man, Number 38. Mr 
he defends h!S picture in The Quiet Citaiidhiiri prefers Bridges as “ i 
Dan hi terms 1 which, applied i to ' the better rendering”, but this cannot 
situation .of Virgin Soil, would have be from the Bengali, of which 
ncoessi itnted a fuller and more Bridges was ignorant, and crin only- 
truthful analysis of the peasant situ- refer to the ,s|vle. Bridges himseff 

V ould ,f’ ave , elimin - "said that he had presumed “to shift 
ated the need 40 inti odlice the con- - a few words 1 for the sako of ,uhn> r 

t i n'h 3 w i 1 1 P f 3 * n J CU,a Ti °SP°, s1 ' ,|:nn 9 idered niore effective rhythm 

tioiti.WhM no returned to The . Quiet or grammar ''. 1 Yet here 

SSlJS ven-o ° St S?mfthi! ' 8 °f h >' 

miginai \mc. , . . .archaic, -while,: Tagore Is more 

Snlzhenltsy-n s insinuations , that -'.niMnil and direct. Bridges inserts 
Sholokhov. lied about the loss of his capuals, exclamation marks aiid 
manuscripts during the wgr in 1942 - antique forms. Tagore wrote * 
are surely copreinpdble and exem- O thou beautiful iheio in the 


ISrid Hi--: iii.ule ilii ; . : 

n Hum Be I ! huw in the 111 st 

tliy Inve i-nihrnreih iliu suitl with 
Mwel :.mi 1 11 K nml Liilniir jikI fimg- 
1 mu iidouis ! 

T.igme lvinif : 

Ami 1 here conies the evening over 
the lonely me.uluws. 

Bui Bridges lud In dimige il : 

And there cmneili levelling, u'er 
lonely nicjilnws. 

Ami so mi. 1 1 .see nis thrn Gitiin- 
tali merits defence uguinsi past dis- 
lortimi and presenr depreciulion. 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER. 

University of London, King’s Col- 
lege, Sira ml, London YVC2R 2LS. 

Sir, — Since so much space has 
been devoied to Niiud C. Chaud- 
huri’s article on Rabindraiuiili 
Tagore, ])|ease allow me to cuinnient 
on it — as a translator of one of die 
new Mncinillan jm per buck series of 
Tagore’s works (is led there, ami ns 
editor of die William Knihenisiein- 
Tagnre corres puiuleiue {Imperfect 
Encounter. Harvard University 
Press, 1972). 

Mr Chnndhurl writes in tun 
geucVal terms uhnui die deficiencies 
of pre-Fiist World War translations 
of Tagore's works. He fails 10 note 
that one uf die seven titles listed is 
hoi one of those early translations- 
The Broken Nest \Nushtanir ], uf 
which I am a translator, was never 
available in English until my col- 
laborator ami I trims In ted it in 
1969-70, and the University of Mis- 
souri Press published it in 1971. 
Did Mr Ciiaudhuri notice this ? Did 
lie nutice dr.it I took pains to pro- 
vide for The Broken Nest what the 
early editions of Tagore's short fic- 
tion did not have: 11 critical intro- 
duction placing the story in the con- 
texts of Hcnguii iiicriu'y trudiiinn ? 
Did Mr Chnudlniri read die hook ? 

The fact that our translation of 
The Broken Nest is a modern one 
is important — nut for any personal 
reasons of mine, hut because, as 
Ml- Chaudluiri notes, the quality of 
those early trnnslutinns — or rather, 
their failure to achieve optimum 
quality— was a fundamental flaw, 
and a tragic one, for Tagore has 
been unable ever since in get the 


second liLMiiim hm.i ,i 

chsince 1 I 1.11 he deserves 'vi,h V ' 
hMcis an. I readers m V h 5J 
1 ‘oNnlioruiur and I would V/i 
jm V Mima ii- uf whether wesuri ^ 
in improving on ih e cmI- 5 'j 1 

dv.ir Mr Chautlhuii {and hf 

sider 1 no In iv. ' 1 i 

H we are I,, umlcrstainl Ta-,* 
dilemma, which was someth ' 
lolerahly Complicated bvTg]’, 
■Hid social jircssures and it . J 

declme ami its i n .nli caiipnsf ^ 
aiy exchange today between w 
and die West, both East S u- 
should he fidlv and accurueh! 
formed about ihe circumsiuucju 
happensiances that s..rro““ 

lagoic s sudden fame after “ 
Since Mr Chuudliuri perpetuaiq 
mi ni her of the misundersTaodis 
and inaccuracies about T«-i 
career, I can only conclude that 1 
has not read Imperfect Encoire 
or my oilier writings on thH suV« 
over ihe past two years (i n J 
Cm nhill Magazine, Enam 

Hooks Abroad, Journal of Com 
wealth Literature). On (he bail 
die published record. I may da 
10 have assembled ihe most b 
pieie record available 10 due 
Tagore's relations with liothentir 
who was prime mover of his art 
m the West, and who sluod hyl 
longer nnd more consistently tbi 
nny other of the friends irhohrfy 
launch his career; end also 
Tagore’s relations with the famoij 
all uf whom he met directly or! 
directly through Roiliciisiein-m 
from whom Tagore later aliumi 
himself through his lack of stud 
rivity und practical acumeo, irfl 
ihrutigh his failure to keep hi) dis- 
ciples nnd hangers-on from using; 
1 he names of those personage* pm 
cisely ns Mr Ciiaudhuri has usfc 
l hem : us a litany of the famofl 
whose attentions gave accrediutii 
in India to Tagore's credentials t 
the West. 1 

The Macmillan archives I 11 l| 
British Museum and the New Ycj 
Public Library (with the cxcepjii 
of the letter-hooks in the Briii 
Museum, only now being rcpsJiJ 
and made available) contain 1 
voluminous, one might say stupcm 
ing, record of Tagore's relations »II 


U. r5 Here are the neg- 
k;'- ' .hat explain whnt 
‘!:.n and ended Tngurc’s 
the West- Rotlion- 
i i, S o bring him to Mac- 

:“ T 1 p |i, y ur - v 

L ii«al represent;! live from 

'iff ia get for him |hu 

ailerons terms t int 
rjJre an inti. me m the 
hKnds of dollars and 

i-ii boithing of iraiislaiimib 

1 !- bo should have known 
':;V ',0 tinker with them— 
:„ in rIon die asi.inishing 
atilhe the wjenrs ot per- 
■■ai, such as James D- An- 
V, M kuow Bengali and 

done what an army of 
;iiuld not have done tor 
^ poems ; Tagores nm- 
...jft and dissipation of jus 
r'ind lucrative connexion 
iiillanj and, above aH, his 
.--ertainty and Insecurity^ — 
i’’lr Chaudhuri writes, “ in- 
4 bve *' — with respect to Ins 
W the English language. 

jihat Mr Chaudhuri had 
t-Juidi some more sympa- 
d accurate) comments oil 
> : i personality, instead of 011 
ia'id appearance and the 
ijthat it certainly became. I 
& Chaudhuri had said more 
Iuore’a wit and conunon- 
hno delighted his English 
Hshen they could separate 
i.i hit solemn and self-con- 
Lciples. 1 wish Mr Cliaud- 
H been more underslnnding 
Imre's moodiness (perhaps, 
m 1 terms, in part a result 
:nWlic swings), which 
liorsomuch tliat Is othcr- 
iicountable In his relations 
:di and publishers in thu 
I wish tliat Mr Chaudhuri 
Jmore about Tagore's far- 
mu educational and social 
iM reformer, as it benrs 
d his poetry and his prose 
him Hast, for example) ; 
rtt»m written as a resiilt 
lap anti-par tit Ion protest 
\ if well translated, might 
iAe Bangladesh crisis for 
tatfrners who did not nnd 


do iiol have a clue ns to what it 
whs all it hour. 

Tit shun, I with that Mr Chuutl- 
liuri hail hruiiglit liinisclf iip-io-duie 
mi the record nf Tagore’s career in 
tlie West. I c.m only refer him to 
Imperfect line nun ter. Wlmt iimro 
can .111 uiHVtiil .-Hitiiur say ? 

MARY M. LACO. 

Di'l'ai 1 mem uf English, College of 
Arts and Sci oncer., ( 1 11 i varsity nf 
Missiiuri-Columhiii, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 652H1, USA. 


Lady Melbourne 

Sir, — The reviewer of Volume 3 
of Huron's Letters and Journals 
(September 2U) assumes that Lady 
Melbourne was “so much uldcr than 
Byron that there could bo no 
question of sexual relations between 
ilium There is some evidence to 
the contrary. Thomas Med win 
quotes Byron as saying: “There are 
few Josephs in the world, and many 
Poti phars wives. A curious thing 
happened to me after the honey- 
moon-— very awkward at the time. 
It so happened that three married 
women were on a wedding visit to 
my wife, whom I had known to be 
all birds of the same nest.” Accord- 
ing to Caroline Lamb, the three were 
herself, Augusta Leigh and Lady 
Melbourne. 

Med win is not always reliable, but 
confirmation is to be found in Mel- 
cnlm Ehv In's Lord Byron's Wife 
(1962: page 387). On January 31, 
181G, Lady Milhanke wrote to Mrs 

Clermont : “ Ldy has told his 

Wife that In 1813 he had absolute 
criminal Connection with an old 
Lady, at the same time as with her 
Daughter in Law — tliat She abso- 
lutely proposed it to him — and that 
he said She was so old he hardly 


knew how to set about it” ; and on 
February 6 , to her husband Sir 
Ralph Milhanke (page 401) : “7/ 
Lord B. is to be believed, he was at 
that time carrying on a criminal con- 
nection with Lady M. as well as with 
Lady C.L.— at least so ho has told 


There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in 1 lie si ary. Lady Mel- 
bourne was, in Byron’s words, “a 
charming person— a sm l nf uukIl-iii 
A spasiu”. Miin i.:<l at sixteen, she 
numbered anmng her lovers Lord 
Coleraine, Lord Egreninnt, ibo Duke ! 
of Bedford and the Prince of Wales. ' 
As Lord David Cecil rd.iies in The 1 
Vo 1 »i j; Melbourne, it was sc.indal- ; 
im.ly reported 1 I 1.11 Egieiuum iiad ; 
bought her from Colei .vine fur i 
£13,000, ».F which she loul: a share. 
I'rofessor Murclund descrilu.-s her 
as “still nuractive m 62”; and 
court me moii-: nn.vide iiiiiiiiuorahlc 
examples of oilier Indies who pre- 
served their " uuiumiial chnniis ” 
well Into ihciv sixties. In 1813 Byron 
was twenty-eight. Lady Melbourne 
sixty-six. Tt is inconceivable that 
Byron, amorously solicited by this 
elderly hut still charming woninn, 
would not have obliged, however 
hai'd the going. 

DOUGLAS CLEVER DON. 

27 Bornsbury Square, Islington, 
London NI, 


EOKA 

Sir, — l sympathize strongly with 
David Jolinston-Joiies who objects 
(October 4) in refreshingly jocular 
terms to my saying that EOKA was 
directed more against Cypriots 
than against members of the Bri- 
tish armed forces, with whom he 
served from J955 to 1957. When 
you are in a battle you think all 
the bullets are coining your way. 
However figures for tne entire 
campaign show that EOKA killed 
104 of Mr Jolinstoii-Jones's com- 
rades nnd 247 Cypriots. 

DAVID HUNT. 

Old Place, East Wing, Llndfield, 
Sussex, RH16 2HU. 
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INDIRA 

A Biography otTrimc Minister Gandhi 
ByKvislianBhalut 

“Krislnui Rliatia has written this important book 
with great objectivity describing Mrs Gandhi’s 
mistakes as well as her extraordinary political 
achievements in maintaining India's freedom and 
democratic institutions. His book must be read by 
those wlui wish lo understand the political, 
economic and social forces that arc now shaping 
the worlds largest democracy.** 

Clawin' /Soules, American Ambassador ft 
India, 1951-53 nn ^ tyfyfy 
j&’ 2 5 

LEE KUAN YEW 

The Struggle fov Singapore 
ByAlexJosey 

Atcx Josey presents a portrait of Lee - the maj 1 
who dragged, bullied and cajoled Singapore s 
multiracial peoples from a position ol subjection 
under British Colonial power to their njj , 
prosperous independence. Lee’s antliorjlan* 
methods of achieving this have resulted in ttt® 
views of Singapore ami its Prime Minister* 
prosperous State governed by Asia’s ablest slat®*. | 
man, and a society of soulless conformists mica >y . 
a dictator. Josey shows both sides of this , 

A4’/5 • 

WHITLAM P.M. 

Bv Laurie Oakes * t 

The first in-dopili study of one of the ta 
dynamic political figures of this gcnciaU * - 
Gough Wliitlam has noL.only loosened the . v 
. standing grip of the Liberal party on AuSlp i‘ . j: 
politics but lias given Australia n hew ..| 
abroad. A well informed and incisive itiitiy *? : •; 
elulrisiniitiC contemporary politician. “ 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON (UK) L tD 

■ 2 l^ount Place Lewes Sussex 


FORTUNE FAVOURS 
THE BRAVE 

rHEHOOK, KOREA, 1953 
; by A. J. Barker 

of the Hook was probably the last full-scale irt- 
JJ Hattie, fought on traditional lines, that the world will 
\ JL 6 ’ die course of it, the Black Watch and the Duke 
jillnaton’s Regiment held out against and finally de* 
aiaJi * ana ticRl Chinese army thor attacked them with 
nar y ferocity for some fifteen days. It proved to be 
K nlri | P^nt of the Korean War, and in 1 Fortune Fav- 
laE. £?.* ( £ +*25) A. J. Barker vividly recounts the 
• ^ triumph of British arms. 

Some November Titles 

Volu “»c 2, The Diaries of Sir Henry Pownall, 
h *y Brian Bond £5.75 

CK* VaI ^ry, An Escape through Wartime France, 

p« Lang £3.95 

^ Washington : The Forge of Experience, 1732-1775, 

, ■ flexner £7.50 


^QOOPer LTD 
^ftesbury Avenue, 
^WC2H 8JL 


Si iv— I refer to Peter Smith’s let- 

ter (September 27). His point about 

.■My-* the disparity between British and 
American book prices is all too true, 
but the evidence he adduces rather 
~ weak, relying for most of its wciRht 

I W on an exchange rate nf $4-$S: £1 

based on real income. More striking 
is the disparity between the Amert- 
enn nnd British prices of Bertrand 
Russell’s Essays in Analysis, pub- 
lished last yeur. J. G. Slater In his 
review in Russell 12 notes that the 
British price of £5.50 is 53 per cent 

( higher than tho American $8.95. It 
is 248 per cent dearer than the ex- 
clusive American paperback at 
$3.95. 

I STEPHEN READ. 

Deportment of Logic and Mata- 
-aia in physics, University of St Andrews, 

rid will St Andrew “* Fife ’ Scotland ' 
e Duke 

K Isaac Bickerstaff 

:d to be 

ne Fav- Sir,— A small, plaintive note In 

nts the response to Brian Tro well’s “ Tribu- 
lations and triumphs of the play- 
house composer” (September 13) 
in which he regrets that Dr 
Roger Fiske did not Include more 
material than he did on Dsaac 
'ownall. Bickerstaff (who spelt his name 

£5 75 without the final “ e ”). Mr TmU 

*■*'''* wishes Eor 0 biography of Blcket- 
France staff { although the TLS did not 
Fr !S « review it, Bucknell Press did publish 
£3.yb my “The Dramatic Cobbler: The 
70 177 c Life and Works of Isaac Bicker- 

staff ” ln ,97L 

£7,so peter a, tasch. 






The Science of Society and ihe 
Unity of Mankind 

A memorial volume for Morris Ginsberg 

Edited by Ronald LIhgIkt for lliu Hiitish Sociulogionl 

Associniioii. 

The conti’ibitini's in tliis volume arc : Sir Sydney 

Caine, l.oitl Robbins, H. il. A clou, H. P. Rickmoit, Robert 
Bier&icdt, Lt-slie Skliiir, Placido Buculn, Jeon 1-lmid, Punl 
Halnins, D. W. Hurtling, May Eppel, nnd Maurice Freedman. 

A number of suite led papers by Ginsberg are included. £6.50 

The University in an Urban 
Environment 

Edited by Peter Cowan 

A study of the urban university from tlie planning viewpoint. 
Assesses the case for and nguinst campuses sited in the city 
(as opposed to the siting of most of the new universities). 

£6.50 

The Organization of Housing 

Michael Harloe, Ruth Issacharolf and 
Richard Minns 

The housing gituutlon in London, one of the world’s richest 
cities, Is bad and likely to get worse. The book discusses 
how and why ell the agencies concerned — bath private Bud 
nubile — have so far failed. It suggests so mo important 
lessons for present and future planning. £4.00 

The Medium Term : Models of the 
British Economy 

Edited by David Worswlck and F. W. Blackaby 
A collection of papers concerned with ttiree major models 
used in the medium-term assessment of the British economy. 
The models themselves are described and their applications 
and limitations discussed. £4.80 

Social Exchange Theory 

Peter Ekeh 

Dr Ekeh traces the development of the theory in the context 
of the on-going polemical confrontation between tlie British- 
Anierican individualist and tlie French collectivist traditions, 
in sociology. £4.50 £1.80 paperback 

Cluster Analysis 

Brian Everltt 

An up-to-date Introduction 10 this numerical technique of 
classification. The mono graph is designed to be of uso to 
rosearchers In many fields who have considered using some 
form of cluster analysis, but who have neither the mathema- 
tical trniulng or the time to explore the relevant literature. 

£2.75 £1.25 paperback 

Catholics, Peasants and Chewa 
Resistance in Nyasaland 

Ian Linden 

Few people realise that in Malawi the Roman Catholic 
Churcn is more powerful numerically and politically' tljan 
the Protestants. This book shows how, by provoking Chevvn 


The Executive in African 
Governments 

Berekele H. S el lassie 

A comparative study of the various ways In which executive 
power has heen and is institutionalized ln African govern- 
ments. £4.50 £1,90 paperback 

Population, Capital and Growth 

Simon Kuznets 

A collection of essays by the Nobel Prize,. winner; They 
deal with broad themes such as population and i(s relation - 
to economic growth j capital formation zu its long historical 
perspective, and decent changes in the gap between rich and 
poor countries. £3.50 'y 



Department of English, College of { 1 Pensions, Inflation and Growth 

• 1 * , a T.mnla ' 1 Tnlom-SltV. I H 


GERMANY | 

FACETS 

A KrirS of cull aril event 5 


®||XHIBITION 

^^™ondo r n lari Put,,ls ^ erB ’ Assoc, In cooperation with ihe 

subjects such as Society, World of Learn- 
ES«!«ill£- •'•wnwlogy, Literature & Theatre, Muslo, Visual Arts, 
^ : Special attract.: Gutenberg Feinting Press, 
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Liberal Arts, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122, 
USA. 

Reading Fees 

Sir,— David Holbrook thinks 
(August 16) that if. I borrow one of 
his looks from a library I for some- 
one on my behalf) should make a 
payment to him, but thatifhereads 
l typescript for a publisher he 
Should be polo for the reading. 
.Why ? The publisher s payment is to 
ensure tliat he not only 'looks : at the 
typescript but actually reads it dnd 
I&vld Holbrook thinja that £10 I. 


1 Rijegf T -a o vjn.fli sf >.*-.4:. \ 

■:i .■ • 




2pm-9pm. 


WO little for. this chore. Will he 
Slow that I need pay no fee to the 
author of a book lyhich I have 
borrowed W given up as not worth 
reading ? 

. R. H. C. DAVIS. 

i S6 Fitzroy .Asenuejff arbor ne, 
Birmingham B17 8RJ-. : ■ , . 


Edited by Thomas Wilson 

provision for tlie aged in Britain and America is compared 
with that in Holland, Germany, France, Sweden and Italy. 
The book raises the key issues tliat are relevant to q review 
of social policy in a comparative context. £ 6.00 

Reviews of United Kingdom 
Statistical Sources 

Edited by W. P. Maunder 

This new series is sponsored by the Royal Statistical Society 
and the Social Science Research Council. . It is a successor 
'to the well-known Sources and Nature ol Statistics, of the 
■ United Kingdom published in the early 1950s. 

Yol .1 . ir Personal Social Services B. P. Davies . 

2. Voluntary Organisations fit the Personal Social 


• , nr. m ^cr-rrrTSi* * -.1 


Vol 113. Central Government Routing- Health Statistics 
Michael Alderson ■ : .,'v : 

4. Social Security Statistics Frank' Wffitehe ad £4,50 
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It Is d long lime since anyone set 
uni in l>e — Im alone became — a gen- 
uine Ilian of Jen ci's. Sartre, who 
won Id scorn lh.it epithet, lias ventml 
a good ire-ill of spleen in denouncing 
lilL'i aluiv i i self as a way of liTe. 
AiultUmii util lis, when they were 
not oi'iii’li's, have tended lo lie 
in nylis, readier Lo assume an ailile- 
1 ic stance than to be caught nt a 
desk ill a library. Yet, when 
Hdmuml Wilson died in 1972, it wus 
widely conceded that his unique si a- 
Lui'e had been bused cm a lifelong 
mid who lei i ear led coniniiinicui to 
loners. As a proponent of I lie 
moderns in years when mode ni- 
ls in was si ill contemporary, he 
had sharply detached himself 
from [he Retiree! nr the academic 
tradition. Occasionally and tempor- 
arily he accepted teaching-posts at 
universities, biu lie was too little of 
n public performer ever to be at 
ease on ihe lecture platform. From 
first to Inst lie considered himself 
a Juiinuili.Ni, and as such no less the 
pr.iclif funer of “ a serious profes- 
sion *' that Do Qninccy, Shaw, Poe, 
Ntmoker. or Mencken. Wilson was 
indeed “a vanishing type, the free 
man of letters ", Van Wyck Brooks 
acknowledged rather wistfully ; for 
Brooks, another estimable prototype, 
lud found his own freedom some- 
what inliiliiiing. 

The freelance gains Ids Indepen- 
dence at the price of vocational 
security. Wilson's ten-year failure la 
pay his income tax, whether in a fit 
of abseiitntindedncss or as a protest 
A la Tlioreau, publicized Lhe ques- 
tion of his earnings. His financial 
existence had been hand-to-mouth 
until he arrived at his sixties, when 
it was eased by on inheritance, plus 
Increasing royalties from his books. 
He had incidentally acquired a 
toughness and shrewdness In pro- 
fessional dealings which could out- 
match publishers and editors. The 
rcfection-slips he mailed to those 
who solicited his participation in 
their projects are now collectors* 
items. Wimt lie protected so warily 
was the rig lit to choose his own 
subjects and to follow them at Ills 
dogged pace, where vur they led. The 
myriad-iuindedness of his interests 
unfolded thro ugh the single-minded 


The last American 
man of letters 


By Harry Levin 


pursuit of one investigation after 
another^ Me was a professional, not 
a dilettante, precisely because he 
did not seek to cultivate too many 
things at once. He pursued his self- 
imposed assignments as an investi- 
gative reporter, working towards the 
highest miellcctu.il level. But, from 
his apprentice Inbuilt reporting to 
liis interviews with Santayana, Mai- 
raux, Si lone and Mirsky, it was die 
h unui n aspect that he conveyed. 

It was his biggest scoop to cover 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. He pulled it 
off by working up Hebrew and Bibli- 
cal archaeology, seeking out and 
interviewing the rival schools of ex- 
po r is, and thereby elucidating for 
laymen the problems of Higher 
Criticism. His journalistic sense of 
timing was matched by n seismic 
feeling for controversy and a flair 
for restating the basic issues. He 
attained Ids wide horizons through 
extensive legwork. He had rounded 
out and registered the grand tour 
of Europe at thirteen. He was at 
the hot gates of the two world wavs 
largely in a spectarurlal capacity, 
Tours o£ duty as a correspondent 
took hint to Russia, Hungary, Israel, 
and to ethnic enclaves nearer home : 
the Iroquois and Ztiflt Indians, the 
Francophone black-s of Haiti and 
the two cultures of Canada. With 
Travels in Two Democracies, 
Europe Without Baedeker, and Red, 
Black , Blond, and Olive, lie 
established himself among the 
most interesting travel-writers 
of Ins era. Shortly before 


firsthand reactions of authors. His 
most substantial honk, and the one 
lie came 10 regard as his best, was 
his literary inquiry into the experi- 
ence of tile American Civil War, 
Patriotic Gore. 

No one would he able to vie with 
Wilson himself as his biographer. 
The detailed journal lie kept for 
more than sixty years might well be 
an American counterpart of the cul- 
tural record left in France by tile 
brothers Goncourt or Andr6 Gide. 
He printed snippets from these note- 
books, along with reminiscent com- 
ments, in A Prelude and Upstate. It 
would have pleased him to learn of 
the arrangements lately concluded 
to bring out the manuscript as a 
whole, under the highly competent 
editorship of Leon Edel. There will 
also be an important collection of 
letters, which is currently being 
gathered by his widow, Elena Wil- 
son. More problematically, and yet 


; THE WORLD OF LEARNING 1973-74 

This directory oE universities, colleges, libraries, research 
organ izatlohs, art galleries and museums, throughout the 
world is an essential source of reference for publishers, 
booksellers and librarians. 

J, 958- pages • • Two Volumes £24.50 


THE INTERNATION AL WHO'S WHO 
1974-75 

Businessmen, statesmen, administrators, educators,- writers, 
nuisicirtns, actors, diplomats, lawyers — they are all in this 
directory of the world’s most eminent men and women. 


1JS79 pa^es 


September 


£ 13.00 


\ , THE INDEX OF HUMAN ECOLOGY ■ 

• J. Owen Jones & E. A. Jones 

This index provides a. means of researching and retrieving 
cross-disciplinary information in the vast complex of sub- 
jects relating to human ecology. The book enables the user. 
■ .to; identify and refer to socondary journals dealing with' all 
, aspects of Ihe subject. 

. JG9 puses ■ • ■ £4.50 

\ i-y. . ; ; ' • 


|;fjv i : :r ^'7.}/}; Piitmb . 

Edited by NelT'McK'chdiick ■ 

;' T^i| cb!lectlon ofl teii essays by 1 nine leading historians, ail . 
. ' toner- pupils of ProEesspr Plpmb, has been compiled to 
‘.mtiykihw i^tiremenr froni.tlie Chair of Modern History at 

,y : 
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liis death, when— as it happened— 

I returned fmni h brief trip to 
Mayan .sites in Central America, he 
was eager in his questioning and 
sad in his repealed lament : “ I shall 
never see them.” 

Stephen Spender lias recently for- 
mulated d catchplirase which could 
bo a pp l ted to Wilson's prickly atti- 
tudes towards the United Kingdom: 

Love-Hate Relations. His love for 
English literature was unabated 
from childhood; his resentment of 
certain literati was provoked by 
their unthinking habits of condescen- 
sion. Paradoxically, his reservations 
about postwar England began with 
hating to sec it Americanized, 
though there tuny have been some 
Schadenfreude in his conception of 
it as “a failing organism", Des- 
cended from a pre- Revolutionary 
line of Anglo-Scottish lawyers, doc- 
tors, and Presiiytcrian ministers, ha 
remained an early American, a 
proudly independent ex-colonial in- 
ternationalist in the mood of 
Franklin and Jefferson and other 
ghosts of the Enlightenment. His 
boldest paradox was the invidious 
comparison elaborated in A Piece of 
Mp Mind : “ 1 have hud a good many 
more uplifting thoughts, creative 
and expansive visions ... In well- 
equipped American bathrooms than 
1 ever had in any cathedral.” This is 
not the stock philistinism of Mark 
Twain or George F. Babbitt. Rather 
It is a pawky retort to the famous 
plaint of Henry James on the 
absence of Old-World monuments 
from the native scene. As a matter 
of fact. Its targets are not snobbish 
Europeans but sentimental Ameri- 
cans. 

Wilson took a special pleasure in 
welcoming refugee Intellectuals from 
abroad, who seemed to be fulfilling 
Gibbon's prophecy that a war-turn 
civilization might be reborn in the 
New World. He look further satisfac- 
tion in the polyglot elements of 
American life: "We are culturally 
almost as close to tho othor Euro- 
pean countries as lo England.” 

Unlike so many of his content-. 
poraries, he had never undergo no an 
expatriate period ; he had lived In 
Greenwich Village, worked for o 

a aper, then edited and comri- 
to magazines. But the Conti- 
nent was no more than a backdrop 
for Yankee antics in the fiction and 
career of Scott Fitzgerald, who had 
taken Wilson as Ills mentor from 
their Princeton days.- European 
vistas, on the odier hand, shadowed 
Wilson’s pictures of the homeland. 

In The Undertaker’s Garland, a‘ 
doleful miscellany put together In 
1922 with his college friend, the pogt 
John Peale Bishop, he expressed a 
romantic disenchantment on return- 
ing from Paris after die First World 
War. " At home, the humanities had 
little chance against the A mi- Vice 
Society and the commercialism and - , 

the 1 industrialism which bad caught u P on «*e cosmopolitan dimensions 
up the very professors from the. °* Wilson’s work, 
great universities.” Yet, if Mencken 
.could fight back such forces. Wilson 
could introduce more sophisticated 
values. 



Edmund Wilson about 1916. 


inevitably, he will become an invit- 
ing subject for theses and mono- 

S raphs, for a kind of " research and 
evelopmentf” far removed from the 
criticism he practised. Though he 
was antuied by the give-and-take of 
being reviewed or debated, he ivas 
consistently deprecatory about the 
formal studies that had already be- 

f ;u» to come out in his lifetime. The 
rony is that moat of these have been 
Written by naive and hasty Ameri- 
canists, who — in spite of the oppor- 
tunities provided by Senator Ful- 
bright — have had no perspective 


nr. Nc_, r ., snWcUii( . 


them 

trouble in 
Rations for 

lighted him - -™ h,ng r ««J 


Jigmeu mm so niucli 


lliere are few things J enk 
»»'ch as talking to pcodK 
honk*' which 1 have read b,« 
haven t , he disarmingly — » ■ 

i#» innii(ionn«J , ” cu > 1 
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absent friends second wave of Romanticism, a more 
j his intensive reaction against trade and 
technology. Yet. instead of reacting 
j like many belief risfs. 


**£■3 moments, 

collections, 

te-ichi*'.-* V*j X were NotebooKS ngiiinst science like many belletrisfs. 

set down »!!a ' WMifr Wight Wilson pointed to analogies in the 

nr .f?j.Mditioti is niuv- organlcism of Whitehead mid the 


re- 

wks 


p -T' intonation is mov- ui ganicism or wmienenu anu me 
i i i n Ms memories of relativity of Einstein. In his choice 
? a. eledacs addressed of I at ter- day Symbolists, there was 

veakness : Gertrud 
is probably ntor 
today, when she is clearl; 


,iha elegiacs adtiresseu 
^^ n «°e r rc2ed m hS 

SSoily the PpisonouB 
i A. MacLelali 


*y 

strategic 
This 


lie _ in c a ti mied such a 


Wilson’s 

■--.sffiJSSL- 

ad u mir ? ble pn^Kuugijty. And no array 
Agh had taKf^aamied eo pro- 


hud read'ItT One'was lucidwtf 
{gnoratu of it. f 0r then J « 
he heated tu an _• 

lecture. Though 
groundwork i n - classics , 
Romance languages at colleet 
continued to increase bit «S 
tongues. He ivas almost forty* 
k V p Ru , ssIan I he vain 


at seventy lie was beine 


„ . . - being tutored 

Hungarian. His accent siayed 


trepidly Am.ric.n-to judge 

wherever 1 could-and hu \xM* m American expatri- 
gropingly 

could not but be impressed byS » 
resolution that armed him for % J* 
ot these ventures in the enli® 11 - dI i* 
ntent of consciousncu. Gertrude Stain. 


His 


linguistic one-upman 
reached die point of hul 
per I laps, in his polemical It., 
change with Vladimir Nabob? o 
hie latter’s translation of Ei 
Onegin. If the gods have Ian 


m recent times, they had acciuaatU have perceived or ad 


in do so when Wilton claimed 
know Russian better thBit N»W. 
and Nabokov claimed to know Si 


lisii better than Wilson. Wiliit, who in turn derived 
tmist be given credit, however, twifbire from Poo. Proust 
ms earlier part in introducing bdflti offered a stumbling 
Pushkin and Nabokov to Araer 
eaders. 


.. me interlocutor who 
work, 


anu 

c-oit- 


a have seemed so pro- 
and difficult, so 


d idiosyncratic as the 
a gut flourished during 
*n years of our century. 


b presented six content- 
two Irishmen, two 


. w] lucid common sense 
Jjis difficulties which 
off readers 
Proust, 
More- 

ts framing chapters and 
itroiireferences, he man- 
1‘illte theso seemingly tut- 
n "the culmination 
•idous and very import- 
□oyenient”. Itisdoubt- 
i French or English 


r trued the connexions, 
fluded a cue by acknow- 
li particular debt to the 


iiiiTower nation an. tnas- 
bBtldea article had been 
lafymtolifme. 

kudened the concept to 
only from Frencli to 
^ from poetry to prose 
Ei chapters on (ha novel- 
Ner than those on the 
k would afterwards be 
die thesis that the Vir- 
idbeen outdated by the 
Mvellst ("Is Verse a 
%e?"). Symbolism, 
mtstical outline, was a 


iA ED 1 TRICE 

iPIANI 


[p (HalyfB 

[Sues and 

HELLERS! 


The year 1922 was, of course, an 
thus mirabihs for world literatuVe: 
..te year of pie Waste Land, VlvSseS/. 
:and, tltq .death, of. Proust midway 
, through the i.piiblicatloit of his prodi- 
gious novel. W’ilson was soon to 
emerge as " a critical synoptic eye " 

hv'in Mr heat! nrv » V* «.>«. — ■ 



.-I * v , ,e, r*rncn.;- lie 
wds likewise ready to meet on their 
own ground— in Vanity Fdit;' The 
| Din|, and The New Republic— those 
' i emergent writers who Were creating 
.something of a twentieth-century* 
renaissance in the United States: 
Hemingway, Anderson, Lardner, 

. 0 Neill, Stevens, Cummings, the 
[ Fugitive 1 . It would, not have flat-’ 
|i tertd ( him td be* called a uioneeV id - 
AitierMn Studies. When the Modem 
Language Association b&ldtedl? 
.undertook lo, sponsor the series qf 
major texts tliat he had long cd«m' 
nalgned for,, he voiced his dl$sari»' 
faction with: tlicir editorial : proce- 
dufes In a testy pamphlet. He had 
meanwhile edited that seminal aiithn 


- As for professors of English, lie 
liked to say they were lazy. “ They 
rarely know anything but English 
Lit.” And that, he would agrde with 
Ezra Pound, could- not- be ade- 
quately comprehended • without „a 
•broad command of other literature?. 
In " A Modest .Self-Tribute ”, Wilsnfl 
advances the truly modest claim 
"that I have tried to contribute a 
little to the general cross-fertiliza- 
tion, to make it possible for bur 
literate public to appreciate and 
Ftnderstand both onr Anglo-American 
/culture and those of tho European 
countries in relation to one. 
another Unlike Pound, he retained 
some piety for his educational back- 
around... Ha. retained ills ties with 
Princeton through Christian Guuss, 
whose undergraduate courses In 
: Pante and in the French Romantics 
.had opened:, up the possibilities of 
Comparative literature. Since Gauss 
'.would become a dean and put little 
■ in prinr beyond the usual debris of 
.administration and pedagogy, his 
contribution; .,must -. stand on- the 
! achievement of hi^ sometime pupil, 
jt was a distinguished one if it 
unparted, as Wilson writes in the 
dedication to Axel's Caiilc, "njy 
idea., of what . literary criticism 


The professional recep 
of Wilson's forays Into Hebren 
scarcely been less coutrortrsifl 
though conflict seems to be inter 
in the (troblem lie attacked. W 
we can admire is the way he gi 
himself in responding to sort 
challenge: “All, the pleasure 
npp touching a new langu 
Dictiomuies and gramtnan : 
held n promise and a delight: 
sound of strange words, the 
of unfamiliar pnradigms, the 
of a key to another culture; 
critic’s quest for origins cannot 
been pushed further than his 
"On First Reading Genesis" 
own style met thosS criini 
lucidity, force, and ease— which b 
been hud down for him at twF 
School by the benign John 
0 linker Englishman from Hdvrn 
and Harvard. 

Wilson could fuss like the Fo 
over correctness of usage m 
writers, even though llw y®rj 
and range of his own wiuo|' 
for occasional imprcdslons iq r 
jug or detail. He might hive 
characterizing himself _ wk® 
spoke of Voltaire as 1 a fasl'PJJ. 
lug journalist, with a .style i bu« 
conversation . Half-apology 
he attributed its "personal ■ 

sis ” to the self-assertiveness r 
formative decade, the 
apology was needed for # ' 
which often shifts from ^ 
second person, or for aspo 
which is sometimes renderca ^ 
less by the amount of o««g 
packed into limited space. 
cording observer deveojefl^ 
dictably. through ■ PJJJ ^ 
personality. We recogruMj^ 

I ftcAn 

ir’a 

aniuttg which the wr 
proves to be most elwjj 
three are literal JFIJJ Lig|® 
despite the ? ta H,4?ff.j ons 4 am 
clnimer of identified 
can discern some traits °* |, - 
Passos, Edna St VlrfWJ 
Alfred North Whitehead 

Wilson’s other vajqmd^^ 

Memoirs of neepe r> ^ 

: consists of tww gSS a 

. fastened together loosei^^ 

matically. -If H hadh ^ 
out for censors P f «U 

vear 1946, u would | 
dimmer impression.^ 
suffocating d, Jf lt s priiWiJJj 
surpass those »* h ' 8 p gpWpg 
Bernard Shaw. It 

- served reality that W^ s .^ 
look for dramatic. 

might .have ^beer 1 st 
an epic drama uy 

and Engels Take a c0 ||eciJ ( !?| 

History. Wilsons prpsftj 

verse, mch'ding^ pplAr.9 
significantly . , v cnt 


one 
Stein. 

obvious tonay, witeu site is cieariy 
less meaningful than she seemed, 
while the others mean so much more. 
Wilson sensed die deficiency, allot- 
ting her liis shortest and thinnest 
chapter, eked out with a barely rele- 
vant section on Dadaism, and 
frankly conceding the boredom in- 
duced by her pretentious prattle. But 
the book would have been greatly 
strengthened, in both scope and sub- 
stance, if in place of that dubious 
eximtple Wilson had chosen a Ger- 
man contemporary, a Rilke or a 
Thomas Mnnu lo stnnd among his 
peers. 

It throws some light, upon Wilson 
himself, as a guide ana master of 
ceremonies, to recall his penchant 
for sleight of hand. He could wax 
nostalgic over such heroes as Mas- 
kelyne and Houdinl. Ho had a way 
of fascinating children by creating 
a mouse out of his handkerchief. 
Because I allowed no interest In his 
card tricks, he once accused me 
of lacking intellectual curiosity. 
There was an element of this con- 
cern in his critical approach, as It 
were, to the masters of literary 
legerdemain : a resolve that the eye 
should be ns quick aa the hand, and 
undistracted bv patter, in discerning 
how the effects of magic are pro- 
duced. Thus r dra whig-room magi- 
cian is the very opposite of a guru ; 
he lives in a rationalistic, not a 
mystical, world ; his mysteries exist 
in order to be demythologized. Bo 
it was with Yeats’s bards, with M 
Teste, with the fabulous artificer 
Daedalus, when tltey became the 
subjects of Wilsonian elucidation. 
Those who complained of too much 
plot-svnapsis and summarizing failed 
to appreciate how much decoding 
and unriddling had been involved— 
in a process which ultimately carried 
Wilson back to the original hunting- 
ground of exegesis, the Bible, 

It Is a method which, in dealing 
with less complex materials, tends 
Lo overcomplicate them, as Wilson 
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would tin with tile symbols In Dr 
Zhivago or the- liulliicinulicins in 
The Turn of the Screw. Ai the 
hands nf many suh>ei]iient ciiiics, 
it would be no lucilind at till, hut 
a pretext for subjective nvcrreail- 
ing. Yet the impact of /Ixe/'s 
Castle was a mo nu menial clarifi- 
cution for (bo works it discussed and 
the movement they const it 11 ted. The 
titlo has become identified with both, 
though the cpnnolulions of the silly 
play by Vllliers de l'lsle Adam now 
seem extremely far-fetched. Nor 
does the caso of Rimlmud still seem 
so exemplary, as ail alternative mode 
of escape from reality. Wilson, 
though he was enlarging the defini- 
tion of Symbolism, still associated it 
with the last refinements and rare- 
factions of fin-de-sidcle aestheti- 
cism. It did not occur to him that 
Dante, whom he cited frequently, 
was the Symbolist par excellence ; 
while Kafka, who was just beginning 
to appear posthumously, never held 
much attraction for Wilson. Retro: 
spectlvely, ha seems to have under; 
estimated the humanistic ethos of 
his writers and the universality at 
their myths* Yet, .If we appreheiu] 
them moro fully today, we arc 
beholden to Wilson's insights. 

After the ne plus ultra, what 
noxt ? The Symbolists had come to 
a dead and ; for all their art anq 
intellect, they had revealed them- 
selves tho spokesmen of a decadent 
society. Writing at the outset of the 
1930s, he was prepared to bid fare; 
well to all that, as he had defined 
it and illustrated it richly, and to 
welcome a return to Naturalism oij 
some simpler plane. The closing 
paragraph of the essay on Proust iq 
elegiac In Its receding view of " the 
Heartbreak House of capitalist 
culture ”, Like other honest minds 
disturbed by such outrages as the 
Sacco-Vanzettl trial, Wilson was tm 


ho new decade. But 


craaaingly caught up in the social 
of tht 

1 

It 

refused to confound aesthetics with 


urgencies 

•1 

artistic principles 'were lax, he 


rgen 

unlike certain other critics, who 
found the shift easy because their 
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politics. He did less reviewing; he 

{ ravelled and reported on farms and 
ectorles, strikes and elections ; he 
chronicled the Depression and the 
New Deal. Describing himself as " a 
progressive ”1 he voted for Com- 
munist candidates In 1932. Iu 193f 
he made his pilgrimage to the So vie 
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Union. There, to his later ent* 
bnri'.Tssmciit, lie stood nt Lenin's 
to nib and recited Proust's ethical 
discourse on the death of Uorgotte. 

This attests, at any rate, the fund 
of goodwill and sympathetic respon- 
siveness that Wilson had brought 
with hi in. He had fllso brought 

airing his observant eyes and, since 
he hail picked up the language, in- 
quiring cars. He was bound to 
notice features of Russian life which 
Impaired the hopes and ideals of 
fellow-travellers, and therefore 
bound — in all candour and honesty 
—to produce a qualified report. His 
position was similar to Gidc's, in 
thnt both came hack from Russia to 
face a second disillusionment : the 
blind hostility of local party hacks, 
predetermined to condemn and 
blacklist all accounts but the most 
uncritical glorifications of their pro- 
mised land. To the Finland Station, 
with its titular image of Lenin arriv- 
ing at Petrograd in his sealed train 
to rake over the Revolution, had 
been conceived os an affirmative 
sequel to the study of Axel in Ills 
solitary retreat. Its compelling 
theme was nothing less than ideas 
transposed into actions, " man’s 
reading of, and possible control 
over, history ”, the use of know- 
ledge to “change the world”. But 
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posed to psychoanalysis during a 
transitory breakdown ; he had gone 
on writing 'steadily, productively, 
aryl characteristically through his 
few weeks In a -sanatorium. His 
psychoanalytic viewpoint was enun- 
ciated and exemplified in The 
Wound and the Bow. It envisaged 
V Parable of the artist in the myth 
of.Philoctetes/tbe SophocleaA hero, 
banished, by his fallow -warriors for 
Tils suppurating i trauma only to be 
recalled and honoured, for his tran- 
scendent gift,' Dickens Was the priu-. 
cipal exemplar, ■ and Wilson’*, pen* 
n-atiog ■ psychograph, m,u The ■ Tw*o 
Scrooges ”, coincided with George 
Orwell S: revaluation - in: focusing 
upon a great novelist whose very 
popularity had caused him to be 
critically neglected. Wilson, as a 
decipherer of enigmas, was* as much 
attracted to Edwin Drood as to Fin- 
negans Wake, 


^OutsJjwpable of- bqpomiog 

doctrinaire. Marxism and FreUdian- 
ism offered aids to social and psy- 


mouthpiece of on Imperialistic myth. 

In the liHLloual ordeal men ana 
women suffered on both sides with 
heroic idealism — so Wilson demon- 
strated in circumstantial depth, 
tending slightly to favour tile clifval- 
ric myths of the Confederate losers. 
Fair iu tic Gore may now be supple- 
mented and balanced by Daniel 
Aaron’s well-ordered survey, Tha 
Unwritten IVtir, which presses the 
speculation as to why the Civil War 
produced no literary ntiuuer pieces. 
Wilson holds up no ncstlictic canon ; 
tie takes his evidence where he finds 
his witnesses. Making some rediscov- 
eries in his rereading along the 
way, he pays less intention to Whit- 
man and Melville than to Sidney 
Lanier and F. G. Tuckermnn. For 
all his Introductory reservations, he 
seems more at home In the tragic 
past of Patriotic Gore than in the 
Utopian future projected by To the 
Finland Station. 


over, history ", the use nf know- 
ledge to “change the world”. But 
had it been changed, after all ? The 
book was disappointing because it 
frankly mirrored the poignant dis- 
appointment of 1S40 over the train 
of events that had run amuck after 
1917. 

Wilson measured his own far- 
ranging perspectives by being "in- 
curably history-minded ”. Because 
of the number and variety of his 
portraits littiraires, lie has repeat- 
edly been compared to the bio- 
graphical miniaturist Sainte-Beuve. 
Actually, lie felt a closer kinship 
with the more comprehensive his- 
torian Table, whose Historp of Eng- 
lish Literature had been a landmark 
in adolescent reading. Taine’s en- 
vironmentalism must have fostered 
a preoccupation with milieux, with 
the conditions that shapo the writer. 
But Marxism had promised to re- 
veal _ how a writer could reshape 
conditions. Unfortunately its for- 
mula, the so-called dialectic, turned 
out to be less a scientific technique 
than it whs another religious mys- 
tique. In retracing the revolutionary 
traditions, Wilson . proved . better, 
versed In Michelet than in Herder, 
prompted more by French historio- 
graphy than by German history of 
ideas. Marx was the dominating 
protagonisr, and he was saluted as 
iconoclast and prophet, as Swiftian 
satirist and “ Poet of Commodities * 
Yet, with the ebbing of the author’s 
socialist convictions, the panorama 
seemed confining rather than liber- 
ating. His point nf view, withdraw- 
ing from ideology, fell back on 
psychology. Marx’s carbuncles 
assumed the sort of influence that 
Pascal had assigned to Cleopatra’s 
nose. 

Since the historical climax of the 
Finland Station pointed towards the 
terrible anticlimax of Stalinism, 
Wilson announced his. recoil In The 
Triple Thinkers — echoing the an- 
nouncement of Flaubert that the 
serious writer should be triply dis- 
engaged from religion, fatherland, 
and social conviction. One of these 
essays, possibly Wilson's unhappiest, 
rushes from the Marxian orbit to 
a Freudian extreme by reducing the 
opulent dramaturgy of Ben Jonson 
to a case-history in' anal ' eroticism. 
Wilson himself Iiad been briefly ex-' 
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ttologieal; understanding,' which he 
''uSS**. S? 11 identically. 'The . Cold- 
; Wfcr of the 1950s confirmed, the out- 


Darwinism articulated: 
Shavian diatribe that serves • 
as an imrotfucdqn ; to Patrio tic Core. 

n J hfire , S COupIed with 'Lenin 
and Bfemarck ' as the successful , 


Finland Station. 

His deliberate strategy, in build- 
ing up his books, was to get himself 
assigned reviews of other books 
which might conduce to his subject- 
matter. But, while he was gradually 
putting together these central 
achievements, and making intermit- 
tent excursious into near and dis- 
tant fields of cultural reportage, he 
was also lightly bearing the re- 
viewer’s burden of holding forth 
each week upon some new and regu- 
larly different publication. His mis- 
cellaneous reviews and shorter 
articles form a continuous "literary 
chronicle”, running from the early 
1920s through the middle 1960s. 
Edited with considerable revision 
and afterthought, as well as paste 
and scissors, they comprise a trilogy 
whose titles seem to reflect tha 
critic’s varying responses to the 
changing objects of his scrutiny. The 
earliest and largest, The Shores of 
Light , recalls the 1920s and 1930s In 
clussically nostalgic retrospect: “A 
period that is very much livelier 
and had a much more exciting de- 
velopment than the wnr-darkeued 
years of the forties." This is fol- 
lowed chronologically ( [hough it was 
published second) by the compila- 
tion devoted to the 1940s, Classics 
and . Commercials — admittedly a 
mixed bag. The Uit Between Mg 
Teeth , the concluding volume, sags 
with the strain of living in " our 
ghastly time 

. It Is evident thnt. In the hist threo 
decades, in pieces written mainly 
for Tha New Yorker. Wilson dug 
into remoter themes, played old- 
fashioned hobbies, and avoided most 
of Ills younger contemporaries : Bel- 
low, Mailer, Updike, Barth. The ex- 
planation, Lout court , is that nearly 
all of them bored lilm. It khould be 
said that he was easily bored, end 
that “ boring 11 had those overtones 
of dlsndssnl which wc associate with 
“ tiresomo ” or the French c;»iu- 
peiix. Ho was similarly confident 
and emphatic in his use of such 
adjectives as “ trashy ", “ overrated ” 
and " second-rate Consequently, 
he never gave out blurbs, and his 
first-rate” was a rare and authen- 
tic accolade. While keeping up his 
classics — see his speakeasy medita- 
tion on Persius or Ills discussion of 
Housman’s scholarship — he could do 
a neat hatch et-job on commercials : 
on Somerset Maugham'e betrayal 
of talents nnd standards, on the 
professorial amateurishness " of 
Tolkien’s pseudo-folklore, or the 
detective story ("Who Cares Who 
tolled Roger Ackroyd?”). The 
publishing market, during the long 
naif-century he had closely watched 
and actively taken part in it had 
become flooded with “ imitation 
books . But how to tell the real 
thing from the imitation? Who 
can tell us, if not literary critics, 
and what Is it that qualifies them i 

I 

But how, you will ask, can we 
Identify this elite who know what 
they are talking about? Well, it 
can only be said of them that they 
are self-appointed and ■ self- 
perpetuating, and that they will' 
compel you ■, to accept •thoir 
authority. Imposters may try to 
PMt, themselves over, but these 
. quacks will not last. The implied 
position of tha people who know 
about literature (as is also the 
C«e in every other art) is simply 
tb v* ey what they knota 

and that -they , are determined to 
impose their i opinions by main 
force Of eloquence or assertion on 
tne people who do not know. , 

Such ■ deter rpina^on, is there' com- 
mon than .such authority, as ho was 
well aware. There are: all too many 
criticasters who think they know 
what theyrdo not know. The rules 
c wnnwte game, like tbe laws 
of Proust s pair la perdue, are invis- 
ible to fools— who are Usually in the 
majority, and whom Wilson never 
suffered’ gladly. :rHe once wrote a- : 


letter inviting mtj to join him^h the 
annual: award of! a “ bpoby. prize f or ; 
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restless curiosity, ^ 
main motive” ao £ 
appetite as voracious a 
bury’s. He was not vrid 
bli n d spots (everything a 
WJth Spain), not to mentiM 
spots (Edna Millay). I SO g 
hw journals may disclose t 
cold-bloodedness: that 

reporter living his life t 
story in It". 

Having been the liitn 
science — according to Fit? 
of the brilliant genemiu 
lived Wilson became “lw 
detached” from the pit? 
the passing moment and 
bureaucratized society v) 
viewed with mounting 
There was noihing plainer 
opinion; ha had had his i 
in his time ; and, if It It 
negative judgment upon t 
sent, it cannot easily he 
aside. Delving into hisui 
deeply, he was more cone mi 
revivals than with discover 
his late discoveries were 
tered afield: S, Y. Apotv 
Claire Blais, the brotheri 1 
He looked upon hlmtell h 
vivor ”, “ a man of tha inei 
if not of the eighteenth 
“Old fogeylsm is comic ru 
ting in.” No longer the lt| 
traveller, now sedentary s« 
bound, he shuttled back ti 
between Ilia two old count! 
on Cape Cod and in up 
York. He cultivated °»J 
my continuity" by nn»l 
Family albums and 
youthful reminiscences. Ot 
in his hearty elder yeinl 
angina pectoris , and vmiM 
ailments, he might well I 
today If he had not Of* 
jected an operation wM 
nave paced nis heart with 
tronic device. 

His childish nickname, "1 
may have been apt for a ifi 
sensitive, and very nerwu 
man. He would take on. 
with middle age, pMcallyi 
p era men tally, and ben*™ 
with strangers. A short'# 
figure, whosa rusett nW I 
nod and greyed, he had L 
bond ; a Roman nose and 
born chin, animated by ai 
voice and a booming *3 
collected puppets and fwi« 
and- Judy shows. I had a 

Hi 5 d SffSWSSiS 

and taking on all coraejj, 
we, as wo did with teJJ'J 
in the larger sphere. Ttww 
continuous yet vanegaj 
logue, in -which the crlilf 
eclipsing the crltlcueo. ■ 
viewed lilmself; j 1 } ® 1 ^! 
to me he wrote: 
new literal? gente-^ 
own table talk. The . 
Johnsonian rather th«t 
One of his 

out to friends offers If* 
counsel : 

Beware of 

Steer clear of tonfliclji. , . 

Keep going j never sjop.^ 
Read something luminoff^ 

Ever since the epoch iy 

Sea Scrolls the eh 

have 

darkness. As b poej 

the nocturnal muse, n.^ 

he stood for beleW . ^ 
ment; he 

shqrqs. ol =fc«ie 

however they may . 
since 

Above all, he W & # 
stopped, lie . kept f 

hope that civilization ^ ^ 
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Voices from a continent 


By Igor Golomshtok 
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Alexander Solzhenitsyn introduces 
the first issue of Continent by say- 
ing: "Now thnt all attempts within 
the USSR to publish snrrtizrfrit 
periodicals (journals which are not 
m accordance with, and under the 
command of, the official ideology) 
have been nipped in the bud, and 
Novi) tnir , the only honest and 
really serious [officially-published] 
magazine has been ruined, the 
Russian intelligentsia has begun to 
try to bring its ideas and writings 
together into one forum, disregard- 
ing the wishes of officialdom and 
the dispersion of the contributors 
around the world.” 

Nor are the contributors only Rus- 
sians, for our quarterly hopes to 
publish works by writers, both 
emigr& and non-£niigr£, from all the 
countries of Eastern Europe where 
creative freedom is seriously re- 
stricted. As the editorial foreword 
states, " We are speaking on behalf 
of a whole continent of East Euro- 
pean culture. We have behind us a 
colossal continent ol totalitarian- 
ism, a vast archipelago of cruelty 
and violence. ... We aim to create 
around us a united continent of 
anti-totalitarian forces in a spiritual 
struggle for the freedom and dig- 
nity of man.” Each issue will con- 
tain some 400 pages devoted to liter- 
ature, the arts, philosophy nnd reli- 
gion, and to socinl ana political 
problems. We expect many of the 
contri hut ions to be published in 
other languages. 

The Idea of founding a (not speci- 
fically 6migr6) journal of this sort 
has been in the air for a long time. 
Many East European Intellectuals 
feel they hnve something new to say 
about tne rdgimes In which they 
lived until recently, or still do live, 
and long for more outlets for their 
work than have existed up to now 
in the Wost. In a letter to the edi- 
tors, Eugene Ionesco assesses the 
contribution Continent might make: 
"People like Solzhenitsyn, Bukov- 
sky, Amalrik, Maximov and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of heroes, 
martyrs, nnd perhaps even saints, 
who ore dying in Bolshevik 
prisons — only you and they can 
still do something for this 
world of ours. We— l mean those of 
us who are not deaf to your appeal— 
who have lived in freedom and 
comfort while you died and were 
resurrected every minute, only to 
die ngnln, we havo neither your ex- 
perienca nor your authority. But 
our journal welcomes contributions 
by Western writers, journalists and 
scholars who have something of 
their own to say about any of the 
problems of the contemporary world. 
We hope for a dialogue between 
people living in different political 
systems, but a dialogue at a level 
higher than that of mere political 
deDate. 

The very names of our contribu- 
tors will, we trust, make the journal 
acceptable to those people in Eastern 
Europe who until now may have had 
involuntary reservations, or a cer- 
tain psychological blockage, when 
confronted with periodicals pub- 
lished by little-knOwn fimigres and 
foreigners. Maiiy of those associ- 
ated with Continent are already so 
well known in Eastern Europe that 
any attempts to besmirch their 
reputation in the future will only be 
counterproductive. That the 1964 
trial of the poet Joseph Brodsky and 
the 1966 trial of Sinyavsky . and 
Daniel backfired in this way Is ob- 
vious. That Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag 
Archipelago is a sober depiction of 
Soviet reality is clear to the over- 
whelming majority of its Russian 
readers, and determines their attl- 
tude to its author. Vladimir Maxi- 
mov is now so popular that his works 
can be obtained only on me black 
market, and at a considerable price. 
And Academician Sakharov (who 
sent a message of greetings to the 
journal last month) s regarded by 
many' — and not only in the ybaK 
as the embodiment of 
ho ’ 


This week sees the publication of a 
new Russian-language journal. 
Continent, with contributions 
From leading £mlgi-6 writers from 
Eastern Europe. A German edi- 
tion will be published by Ullstciu 
Verlag next month, and editions 
In English, French and Italian arc 
also planned. Igor Golomshtok, the 
author of the article below, is sec- 
retary oF the Editorial Board of 
Continent. An art historian, and 
co-author with Andrey Sinyavsky 
of a book on Picasso, he formerly ■ 
taught at the University of Mos- 
cow and is currently lecturing at 
St Andrews. 


Moscow just after the Second World 
War, the atmosphere of victory, 
hope anti youthful ambitions grad- 
ually darkens as the teenage hero 
is confronted with the real Stalinist 
Russia and the imminence of 
tragedy. The' reader will also find 
a hitherto unpublished chapter of 
Solzhenitsyn's The First Circle 
which will be of considerable Inter- 
est to both the specialist and the 
general reader. 

Some light on how and why, in 
the face of censorship and other 
forms of persecution, such works 
are written and end up abroad is 
given by the first article in the sec- 
tion devoted to criticism, The Lit- 
erary Process in Russia ”, by Andrey 
Sinyavsky (Abram Tertz). He 
writes : “ The Russian writer who 
does not wish to write at the behest 
of the state is in the highly danger- 
ous and fantastic situation of an 
underground author ; in other 
words, from the point of view of 
the state he has embarked upon a 
life of crime for which he Is liable 
to harsh measures of suppression 
and punishment. Literature has 
become something forbidden, risky 
and ... all the more enticing.” To 
elucidate this apparent paradox 
Sinyavsky recalls an article In 
Literaturnaya gazeta about the 
novelist Anatoli Kuznetsov, who de- 
fected to London in 1969 and ex- 
plained in the Western press that 
in the USSR he had put some of 
his most cherished manuscripts into 
containers and buried them in the 
ground so that tfao KGB would not 
find them. 

In Slnyavsky’s words : “ How can 
he be a writer if lie does things like 
that, wondered Literaturnaya gazetfi 
Indignantly, not realizing in its 
simplicity that the entire scene, 
almost as If it had been taken from 
Treasure island, is marvellous, for 
it brings joy not only to children 
and adolescents, who are always 
attracted by anything romantic, but 
also to the heart of any writer, be- 
cause it touches on the innermost 
strings of writing as such. At some 
stage the literary process [in the 
USSR! took on the character of a 
double-edged game or adventure, 
which itself could constitute the 
plot of a fascinating novel. . . . And 
now the most piquant and fertile 
subject in the whole world is toe 
Russian writer and his enigmatic 
fate. Now imprisoned, now strung 
up, now released, now booted 

out All this has given Russian 

literature an Impetus and stimulus 
to develop, and now, as never 
before since it was dehtlakiz ed, it is 
full of strength and hqpe for toe 
future.” 

With his characteristic blend of 
irony and paradox, Sinyavsky des- 
cribes this development: We used 

to sit In the camp and fcugh f when 
we read toe latest article in Litera- 
tumaya gazeta about some writer 
who had defected or illegally sent 
his harmful manuscript abroad, or 

about the imperialists who had 
printed some stolen work without 
'setting permission first. Arkady 
! lelinkovf Voynovich. Serebryakova, 
. TvardovsVy, Svetlyana Alhluyeva 
Kuznetsov and so on, until this list 
of people tolling away to create un- 


Siiiyavsky goes on lu point out 
that to the dismay of (he authori- 
ties people nrc writing more and 
more about prisons and camps. " The 
labour-camp theme is now the fun- 
damental and centra] one. Within a 
short period of time, secretly and 
on the quiet, we have managed to 
create a completely unprecedented 
series of novels, novellas, poems and 
memoirs, all based on ' forced 
labour 1 airs and rhythms : What is 
[Dostoyevsky's] Notes From the 
House of the Dead In comparison 
with these symphonies ? Today the 
whole of Russin is harping and pip- 
ing away on the House oE the Dead. 

- , . And you’re surprised ? 
You til ought you could crush 
people with tanks without some- 
one, who miraculously escaped, put- 
ting your tanks into a work of art? 
You thought you could kill Babel, 
kill Mandelshtam mid kill Tsve- 
tayeva without that leaving any trace 
in Russian literature ? You shouldn’t 
be too optimistic about that.” The 
tracks of the tanks can somehow 
be transformed into convey or -belts 
bearing multi tudes of manuscripts 
and books of witness. 

Sinyavsky's references to tanks Is 
hardly a hyperbolic device, or a 
libellous fabrication. Less than a 
month ago (September 15) an un- 
official open-air art exhibition in 
Moscow was demolished with the 
aid of bulldozers and fire-engines, 
because the works on view — and 
they had even fewer political con- 
notations than do most unofficial 
works of literature — were simply too 
unlike the products of official socia- 
list realism. In comparison with 
modern Western art, the Moscow 
exhibits must have looked distinctly 
old-fashioned. An article entitled 
“Paradoxes of the Exhibition in 
Grenoble ” in toe “ criticism ” sec- 
tion of Comment discusses the prob- 
lem of -the “avant-garde” -in the 
Soviet Union and in the West. 

The view that in the Soviet 
context any independent creative 
activity is bound to be “ forbidden, 
risky and . . . enticing " seems 
to find confirmation in the con- 
tribution by toe well-known special- 
ist on Oriental thought, Alexander 
Pyatigorsky, who has only very 
recently reached the West. In .his 
essay entitled “ Notes on toe 
* Metaphysical Situation’ in Con- 
temporary Russia”, he thus des- 
cribes the position of some Soviet 
experts on religious and metaphysi- 
cal philosophy: “ I knew one 

very old man who spent his entire 
professional life lecturing on electri- 
cal engineering In an institute and 
all toe time ran a seminar at his 
home on ‘Plato, Hegel, Christianity 
and Our Life’. And it wasn’t just 
Idle chatter — after his death it was 
discovered that the archives of the 
seminar amounted to something like 
30,000 typewritten sheets. Another 
of tbe 'leading metaphysicians’ in 
the USSR is a teacher of Marxist 
philosophy in one of the Industrial 
Institutes. He gives his umpteenth 
lecture oil, say, ‘The Primacy of 
Matter’ and then goes off to his 
dacha and discusses, with his scien- 
tist friend, the illusory natuco of 
toe material world and toe' reality 
of conscious being. A third, an 
artist who lives just outside Moscow, 
has run a seminar on occultism and 
‘godmanhood’ for twenty years.. 
. . Pyatlgprsky wonders whether 
the very peculiarities of existence In 
the USSR do not impel people 
towards a metaphysical view of life. 

These “peculiarities of exist- 
ence” (both there and in Eastern 
Europe generally) cannot be appre- 
ciated by those with only a super- 
ficial knowledge of that part of the 
world. And it should, in our view* 
be remembered . '. that such 
“peculiarities” as the bruiaJ 
events in Hungary In the Inte 

Iflifle and mlri.llKns, abOUE which 
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Political theory and poetic licence 


By Edwin Morgan 


Storia dTtaha 

A new reading of Italian history, 

'Six volumes by eminent Italian aud 
foreign scholars, using the most 
advanced inclliodolog/t 
Volumes already published: 

l. I carattcri original! 

m. Dal primo Settecento 
all’Unift 

V. I document! 

to be published shortly: 

IT# Dalla cadufa dell’Impcro 
romano al secolo xvnx 

Essays by G. Tabacco and C. Vivantl 
(poliiicai and social history), p. Jones 
dud R. Romano (economic history), 

P. Rcnucci (cultural history), G. 




and F. Braudel (Italy outsida 
her frontiers), 

Elsa Morante 

La Storia 

An epic novel almut humble folk In 
Home during the war and immediately 
after: the greatest Italian success of 
tccent years, 

Paolo Volponi 

Corporate 

4 Vojpom is a quite extraordinary 
writer; his language Is capable of 
Anything)* (Alberto Moravia), 

Italo Calvino 

11 castelio de! destln! 
incrociati 

Using a pack of Tatotcatds, Cnlvlno 1 
creates a series of extraordinary ancl 
eventful talcs by means of a «jcu da 
prestige* oc an enchantment, 

Carlo Emilio 


Meditazione milanese 

Gadda's «cahlers philosopblques*, 
Wiictcn in 1928 , throw new light on 
his beginnings as a writer and onhla 
entire system of thought, 

Cesare Brandi 

Teoria generate della crltica 

An or iginnl and organic theory of 
ctltieism, using the instruments of 
aesthetics, structuralism, and 
phenomenology, > ■ 

Bruno Zevi 

X, 31 llnguaggio uodemo 
dell’architettora 
X!« Poefica delTarchitettwa 
neoplastica ; . 

1X1. Architettura 
■ ]■.: , c storlografia. . • (• j‘ . 

A'gulde to thjc antf-classical cods j. 1 . 
the ancient matrices of the modern , * ' 


of foar-dimensidnol breakdown or- • . ■ 
space: three stimidatiii approaches 
10 the problems raised by ; , 
cohteinporiuy architecture, -I 

Gillo Dorfles 

Dal significato alle scelf e 

An imt hropologlcal analysis 6 £th«, 
riiechnnisms which govern tlia 
Ideological and cultural choice-making 
of modern man,. 

Liliana Cavani 

U portiere di notfe 

The full siTecnpIay of the Him. 


It may hu a common! on 1I10 nature 
of poetry more than of puli tics that 
Russia has continued to produce 
pood poetry In every decade of this 
century, under the most extraordin- 
arily divergent politico! and social 
conditions. Even the 1930s, often 
regarded as a barren period after 
the excitement of the 1920s, saw 
valuable poems published by 
Zabolotsky, Tvardovsky, Martynov, 
nnd others. Perhaps poets, luckier 
than novelists or playwrights in that 
the doctrine oF socialist realism is 
i nevitably of looser application 
where poetry is concerned, have also 
found a fruitful challenge or stimu- 
lus in knowingly working against a 
background of fairly strict ideas 
about the poet’s function in society. 

Criticism of poetry in Russia, 
though often excellent in detailed 
analysis, especially of technical 
effects (the language, style, and 
rhetoric of Mayakovsky, for 
instance, have been more fully 
written about than those of Eliot or 
Pound in the West), tends to betray 
some uneasiness when explaining In 
more general terms why the lessons 
of the brilliant school of Russian 
Formalist critics of the 1920s must 
be assimilated only with keenly felt 
reservations. The renewed interest 
in the Russian Formalists which the 
Structuralist thrust of recent years 
has caused in the West has been 
echoed in Russia itself, and sooner 
or later, one Imagines, some grand 
incorporative formula will have to 
be found which links Formalism and 
Socialist Realism together. 

The nature of poetry is such, how- 
ever, that the basic problem of how 
to accommodate an intense and 
structured piece of writing to the 
demands of communication and com- 
mitment will continue to be dis- 
cussed, and — as if to keep the debate 
open — many poems of high formalist 
[ content, if the phrase is not too para- 
doxical, are published. A. new 
volume by Voznesensky will be sure 
to contain some examples of mas- 
sively foregrounded verbal play in- 
volving both aural and visual effects. 
Some reviewers: will predictably 
attack, but the main point Is that 
others, and also private readers, will 
hotly return to the defence. 

And what of the gap between enm- 
missarly theory and permissive 
practice ? Voznesensky's collection 
Vzg lyad (“ Glance M ), published in 
1972 in an edition of 100,000, and 
therefore directed at a mass audi- 
ence, has some sophisticated and 
even tricksy typography built into 
the book-design itself, obviously to 
complement and underline (far from 
playing down) the verbal experi- 
mentation of the poetry: a specially 
large and luscious comma is used 
throughout, in title-pages arid sec- 
tion-headings, to suggest the glancing 
eye of the book’s tide, and it also 
appears, by ingenious repositioning,, 
as a human head, a falling lenf, the 
hull of a. boat, and various letters 
and numerals. It is all very delight- 
ful, very engaging, and the. Russian 
defence of it might be that it is in 
the tradition of El Lissitzky-aud not 
of decadent Western concrete 
poetry : but did Lenin return to the 
Finland Station for this ? 

The dilemma U one that will not. 
quickly be escaped from, for it stares 
every Russian -reader in the face .. 
when' he -opens his Mayakovsky, the 
most solidly approved Soviet - poet 
and at the same time one of the 
mpst innovatory. Lenin, who had 
the conservative tastes often found 1 
In the active revolutionary, disliked . 
most pf his Vf.prk, By, a nice Irony, 
it was' the even more conservative 
Stanp' who ensured his survival and 
status aft the 'hero-poet of the new 
regime; 1 "Indifference to :hls, • 
memory and his works is a crime’’,- , 
'“though. at Hie time of .his suicide : 
in . 1930 , Mayakovsky despaired of 
RndlAg any .functional niche at all 
in hardening; bosom of Soviet 
society. 

• So "the .Soviet reader has before 
him, ai his very, palladium, a poet - 
wh.o‘ not : only wrote an impressive. 
,oJegy On Lenin " and : many - other 
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po nt for so many controversies, not figure, but she has less to say to us 
only of art but of the relation of than Mayakovsky, and In some of 
artist to society, that interpreters her work there is a shrill, hard, 
of his life and work need an agile nagging quality which Is quite as off- 
and wide-ranging sympathy as well putting as what Mr Hayward calls 
as knowledge and accuracy. Maya- Mayakovsky’s “ hollow public 
kovsky may seem himself like a posturings , 
but on closer 


original, the translator i. ( J 
demly seen TsySj.tS 

exclamation-marks n m 2 
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pun oil porn (mountain „ 
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available these English vJ 
the “ Kamchatka B «S 
who has such powerful £ 
her Qlieiiatioii,-for the telUog| 

One of Bella Akhmadnli.fi 
s Diking poems is addressed ^ 
tayeva, and in a procesi ell 
ficatory revenge across two | 
tions (she was born in 19J? 
tayeva in 1892) she swean) 
the monster that caused tie 
poet s suicide in a ronton i 
clal town, the horrible Tartu 
yielabuga : 


bull in a china shu 
inspection It is a c 
with care. 
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fantasy, nicely worked 
ein of episodes, makes 
.%n Rain*' one of her 
' It. and the “Adventure 
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■rSoit of Pushkin, are 
Ming fccompllsbment 
atmospheric miolity. 
_ by Geoffrey Dutton 
Jke and give a good 
»f her style. 

k in end Boris Slutsky, 
-mdon between Tsveta- 
Akhmidulins, are poets 
by younger writers 
rlty, and they, have 
s^der the continuity of 
pn; during the 1950s and 
Jdditf Is on experimental- 
ilrir styles are quite 
Sokoy has kept alive a 
f fresh and very native 
’ 'dim of nature and love 
Shitsky is noted for a 
tod sinewy and at times 
"doled and thoughtful 
_j stands up well to 


is acutely conscious of time t a 
young man eagerly buys n watch, but 
now wishes that Instead of minute 
nnd second hands it had a year-hand 
moving " ns slowly as tho sun or a 
boat The poems often look back 
to the war, sometimes comment on 
the problems of a postwar genera- 
tion, sometimes meditate on science, 
sometimes ask questions about the 
nature of poetry. In a strange poem, 
“ The Fate of Children's Balloons ”, 
he develops tho idea of escaped bal- 
loons rising into the heavens to be 
received as gifts by dead airmen of 
tiio lust war — one tor each of those 
who “ went out blazing in the fira 

If Slutsky Is still hardly known In 
the West, Yevtushenko and Voznes- 
ensky have become almost too well 
known, in that their news value as 
twin columns of mercury In Sovieto- 
logists' barometers has often made 
It difficult to see them clearly ns 
poets. In Yevtushenko's entertain- 
ingly candid introduction to 
Stolen Apples, a selection of poems 
by himself. with the poems, 
given in both original and transla- 
tion, ha pinpoints the perils of East- 
West dialogue and, although writing 
In on ironic and relaxed manner, 
underlines very well some of the 
inescapable facts of the situation a 
Soviet poeL faces. With Yuli Daniel's 


tiny volume of not verv good but 
documentarily Interesting Prison 
Poetns in mind, one can read Yev- 


perceptive, and sensible. He lives* dng y angry “ ReS fE 
a clear account of the lirerarv un “ iy nngry iteaaeis of News- 
milieu out 5 whiVh ut JtSX P Hpe . rs ' a c .°. uple of her very strong 


right d 

miiirVt%°f un ihich nv , ;^ upIeof1i ' er " “At 

and his Futurist friends developed u ls soMdanity with a poet, 

as well as a very honest dascrip- the^ dnmdSiv cm aea^nn ^ solidarity with pain. In olheri 

ion of the nature and extent of lo^Me^ThePoem oftheEnr! she ^mflarly looks backup 

the young Mayakovsky's involve- X? VraSlations mak! a rnnimln^' nak, at Lermontov, at PuihkiJ 

ment with politics before 1917 C? tra " slat,ons . " iak9 a commend- .,-l' flnill ., 


meat with politics before 1Q17 W- wansiations make a commend- 

pounces and pauses on the really Tsv^tayeva’s difficult 6 abruo^mm waa appeali °8 ^ me to cc 

significant short poems from dii n?L S ed t v le n l nr,Pn? i fl defence” Yet the truth hi 

ferent periods g, “ Listen 1 ”, Fuiiv Si v ln In h-an,H rer»Snn opposite: that she Is i 

„£ n Extraordinary Adventure”, literal ttanslaHoneJil^l^^n rh^ to these earUer poets to cot 

( Brooklyn Bridge " “Homeward l"! f lfai vSJ on h defence. Her attractive vul: 

To Sergei \esenin — and has illu- shows es an uncertainty a 

imnatine i-hinss tu« ...... i ■ n.. . 


unknown soul's indistinct^ 
was appealing to me to cont-i 
defence.” Yet the Ruth b ioil 
die opposite: that she is im 
to tliese earlier poets to com I 


. . — ■ — — — ■ “.'u iino illu- 

minating things to say about some 
ot the long poems, particularly Afm, 
and .46o:/E That. The book rather 
gives the impression of running out 
of steam in, its discussion or the 
later long poems. 

Much less fs said about Very 
tS 1 !• Le , nin ’ and At tha Top 
of My Voice than about the poems 

mtJhf £, ul . uri «, Period, though this 
Wf J* 6 Justified by arguing that 
ling] ish-spea king readers will be 

•S* tl!? l ?, rcstetl in L poems where 
Mayakovsky, as the author says, 
uses his poetic talent to create a 
contemporary myth of bolshevism '* 
man in poems where psychological 
tensions and a linguistic experiment 
Jfij!* f 10 "}?. mimed late impact of a 
more Familiar kind. It does leave, 
»«cer talu imbalance which 
a Russian leader would quickly feel. 

On the biographical side, Professor 
RS™ a carefully and even apo- 
ft' Ca ^ ,SUch d ^P uted matters 
poet . s mysterious American 
daughter' whom some people firmly 
behove in, and his adolescent homo- 
sexuality, perhaps better attested. 

?h!L ii s * urpr , isin ely Incurious 

about Mayakovsky’s very pdd 

mdhffge d trois with Osip and Lily 

T st 8150 ° e a Bttle 
disappointing that as an American 
he was unable to discover more 
about the ^details of the poet's stay' 
in the United States in 1925, much 
of which untypically regains a 
blank. . 

So much oE Mayakovsky’s life, 
despite lus fame both then and now, 
contains gaps and enigmas, that one 
can only hope various elderly per- 
sons are busy writing their memoirs, 
m New. Ybrk, Paris, , and Moscow, 
rt fhs t these will some day be pub- 
lished. : Professor Brown’s book is 
now certainly the best general in- 
trodttctioit to this poet in English. 

fl bi 4a lS 8 L T! ^® layeva r for 011 that 
t! hg t ed , 10 lhe omigratloh 
19 ^ re,l l pn m Russia in 
1939, felt Mayakovsky to be a kin-' 

drp.fl fintrit- . In I.U Li 1 . -^.1 ’ . ... 


9II1AYY9 ua nil uu^pi miiHJ 

The general effect of ilie volume and wlhat ehe really it « * 
i decidedly smoother than the and poet. Living In teller dij 


Outstanding forthcoming 
books from TAVISTOCK W 

Oiugtakers in an English lown ' 

MARTIN PLANT ■ ' 

This brilliant and extremely readable account of a partlclg 
observation - study of groups of drugtakers In Cheltsn&M 
is an example of sociology at its most accessible. Tho auibwi 
conclusions are startlingly at variance with the pop“.^ 
conception of the drugtaker. , / 

February : £8.50; Social Science Paperback uw 

Gypsies: The Hidden Americdns ■ 

ANNE SUTHERLAND . J 

Gypsies have resisted investigation bypa/flTnon-gY^Q 
so long that this fascinating accbunt of their social 
ranks as a major addition to the literature on W? 
misunderstood ethnic group. As head of a S 

children, Anne Sutherland was Irl a unique position to 


i ftironnojifl (*' Selcc- 
fvt i useful spread of his 
looniind songs from 1942 
ilSSOi. Bis preface pays 
f Putemsk and also to 
iw remarkable prose-poet 
Ml. His own poems have 

Hthuslum: “j love a 

if/the white vdth its avid- 
Bk. v "I j, I- love die 
b 111 breast-marks. . . j 
Is sBng in the days 
. . ."j “Blue-bluc- 
djlilua bluebell. , . 

Jk of Slutsky's book, 
R streifca (“The Year- 
« good Indication of 
“fl uid themes. In the 
a l! »U man in his fifties 


tushenko saying of himself: “If 
this Russian is really on the side of 
truth what's he doing out of jail 7 
Why does he go abroad from time 
to time, and then unaccompanied by 
commissars ? Isn't he perhaps a 
commissar himself ? ” 

Not that he is regarded with less 
suspicion at home: “For the radi- 
cals I’m too moderate, for the libe- 
rals too radical, for perfervid dog- 
matists almost the Devil himself?' 
All this, he means to claim, ‘is the 
travail and cross of the honest man 
in an ideological time, the poet as 
" a mailboat for everyone divided by 
the ice of estrangement 

At the time of Solzhenitsyn's 
arrest, Yevtushenko sent a telegram 
of protest to Mr Brezhnev. Eveu 
though Solzhenitsyn must have 
seemed to him In some respects a 
highly reactionary figure, fie had 
read The Gulag Archipelago and 
been horrified that so little of those 
pvonts was now known in the Rus- 
sians, and especially young Russians 


who firmly disbelieved that millions ' 
of arrests could ever have taken i 
place. As lie suffered official dls- i 

E lensure over this telegram, it would 1 
o iiypeiiiiqulsitoriiil io suspect his ’ 
motives; yei even an incident like i 
that can oddly misfire, in tho sense ! 
that it seems to fall into a pattern i 
of sclf-ad veil iscme nt, of finding It i 
impassible not to comment publicly 
on whatever is happening, and this 
is what can niako critics downgrade 
his poetry, so much of which is in- 
stant comment, instantly and thinly 
uestheticizcd history. 

Such criticisms, though true 
enough as a warning, are not en- 
tirely fair. He has many good per- 
sonal poems here, like the title- 
poem “ Stolen Apples ”, or pungently 
atmospheric pieces like "The Old 
House” (“Through the window the 
darkness was breathing the scent of 
wet raspberries") and, although 
some of the public poems on Italian 
and American themes tend to strike 
attitudes, lie does bite more deeply 
in “Cemetery of Whales”, where 
the analogy of wlmle-huntiug is used 
to comment on Mayakovsky and 
Yesenin, Kennedy and Hemingway 
— with a plea to avoid sanctimonious 
tribute, as the Eskimos leavo the 
unused bones as the only memorial 
of what they have necessarily killed, 
whereas 

white men have a funny custom; 
after planting the harpoon, 
they weep over the corpse. 

The translations or adaptations in 
this collection are deliberately (and 
weirdly) varied to suit the poetic 
interests and temperaments of the 
translators. A hearty colloquial 
James Dickey alternates with a wire- 
drawn John Updike. The most 
satisfactory versions tend to come 
from Stanloy Kunltz, Richard 
Wilbur, and Geoffrey Dutton. 

Voznesensky's Ten’ zvuka (“The 
Shadow of Sound ”) shows his cease- 
lessly active and vigorous talent and 
wonderful verbal InvenllvenesB to 
good advantage. The book reprints 
a selection of earlier work going 
back to 1959, but has a generous and 
astonishingly diverse batch of more 
recent poems. In some, he continues 
his risky love-affair with tlie United 
States, addressing Robert Lowell In 
one poem, San Francisco In another. 
Tho '* Lines to Robert Lowell ” are a 
characteristically disconcerting flux 
of optimistic and desperate images : 
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"The poet heats lilmsolf like the Guiliov.sky, Alexander Kuslniei , and 
clapper of a bell against the dome Cunsiumiue Kuztninsky. Simimii- 
of insults. Painful— but it ring's”; Massin contributes chatty, journal i*.- 
" Peace to your darkness. Thai is lie, but certainly in ten* sting, hi-i- 
v.-hat makes you a poet, that vnu graphical intruductiuiis to curii pnt-r. 
receive blackness and give out light. ” Thu original texts are tiven, an l 
In the San Francisco poem tlieru is tho translations, by n variety of 
u typically imaginative comparison, hands, urc extremely uneven, son ■: 
as he looks dawn on a row of limou- being perfectly adequate but oihc s 
sines parked hy a lintel “as if sitting much ion loosely u> the in 1 ;: i- 
angels had flown post and left only nal or being written hy .snmto, e 
their galoshes there", quite devoid of on e«n- fur uiilu-r 

Poems of mainly moral imparl * tlI ^ uaee ' 

Include tlie strong and indignant 1 lie outstanding poet here is Sus- 
(.but here curtailed and depat lieu- nr,r *i though Brodsky in his own 


larized) untitled ona beginning cold way does have a ceiuin cumu- 
“They have removed our sliuino lative power, Sosnora is like a more 
like un ailing appendix’' and ending sinister Chagall, a more grotesque 
“ It is the duty of poetry to be the l' 0 ^' using semi-surreal images to 
organ of shame ", This poem is build up analogies and suggestions 
carried on its raw physical met a- , a “ ar ‘ c world of power und sud- 
phor. There Is a delightfully fan- Jen. change. Russian history and 
tastic " Frosty Racecourse at Salz- F t °J. klore erae ,^e In him in lialluci- 
burg” (where angels again mukc t'aiory new disguises, especially anl- 
ihcir appearance). There ls a prose !)]? ■ nightmarish sei|iiciicc of 
“Portrait of Plisetskaya” which / L /fi inost . mca y 
evokes, perhaps quo might say in ese PoeuiB, and well worth rcad- 
prose-poem terms, the famous 8 ‘ 

dancer wlinm lie calls (not without Giant horses carry Russin along, 
hovering over the absurd) “the sq toggles of owlish dogma licneath, 
Tsvctaycva of ballet". And there Byzantine owlish ikons beneath 
is a section of visual or concrete mid a liny, tin horse, 
poems which he describes ns iznpp T] 10 s0 Wtlnn frmn Rm.i.uv 

(oppty faMlM voeni. - inSHemiah 11 

pei Intents In figui alive poeuy ). eludes his ^‘Verses on the Ueutli of 

One example which might he s - K lf°5 ”* a historical fable in 
mentioned prints the words for Post Aetatem Nostrum » sud a 

“seagull" and “God’s bikini" in lament for modorn burbumy in “A 
an overlapping form that suggests Halt in the Wilderness . His carc- 
equally a bikini and a gull In flight, fully chiselled poems would have 
the idea being that when we look been helped by a move precise and 
at a gull f Ivina In the sky we see an formal translation. Of the other 
image which Is the nearest we get - poets, the most interesting and risk- 
to seeing God — in this case, Ills taking stylistically is Kuzmiusky | 
disembodied swlimning-truuks. The Gorbovsky has some attractively 
overall range of effects and impacts unaffected short poems of nature 
in tho book, from the lyrical and and immediate sentiment, 
the playful to tha philosophical and Nothing like a " school ” links the 
the prophetic. Is in Itself an poets, and Brodsky of course is no 
Impressive tribute. Whether Voz- longer in Russia, but the variety and 
nesensky will want or need to meet liveliness of Mrs Mossie's collection 
the demands of critics who in 0 f texts make an encouraging foot- 
addition have clamoured for an 110tQ ot least, away from the more 
oeuvre, in which they can recognize travelled pages. Perhaps tho last 
a more comprehensive general land- wor( j s ] ]0U ]d go to Voznesensky, and 
scape rudiating from a whole nnd to llis con fidence about tlie future 
central, less mercurial personality, of poetry— so long as it remains 
remains to be seen. 0 „ en t0 change. “ Does tlie inven- 

The Living Mirror will Introduce lion of TV compete witli die book 7 
Western readers to five young or Thank God 1" 


Kflffi JESTS' ffiSASS Ud. Morgan Ua 
and Joseph Brodsky : tho other latar, anti Reader m English at 
three, of varying quality, are Glub Glasgow Uilti'ersitp. 


this anthropological study. 


January 


The Birth of a Hrat ChH 

Towards an understanding of femininity 

Dana Breen : * 

A woman who is both a doctor and a psycholosfst 
evolution' of personality changes in 8 fl roU f ’ 

tinrinrnninn n firet nrannanrw _ a rrilda! St8Q0 In " ” vn _j -I* 


^Approach l° Ufa 

US remarkable erudliion la 
WMIycowtote to the general 
Jb in Inis book as he proceeds to 
ehrt 4 J rar ) d Wheels lhat involves 
Integration of dual Identi- 
6lf*J!® rn and Western thought are 
i 80 . ara lf, e theoretical and 
’> Jh» eefenoes and the 
”P(yilcal and (he biological ; 
^pn ystes, the continuum and the 
wi“ nd J wlthln biology, the 

the vltallsllc. The uHI- 
work ie to reveal the 
& to® word Is untranalat- 

4 oh’t can be lleetlngly 

ZSfiH 'ntumon. an " Instan- 
Bjt lpfl,ehBn ®*on of the totality." 

j-Jikiin Group 

iw* 1 !H Economic Integration 

wSst BCoun,r,oa 

-SW 1 study examines the 
toat economic 

ht l fot 1 ,fi an toke, from free trade 
tokjrii hSL 11 Gon °tolo Integration In 
* IK- monetary, fisoal and 
tuanki are co-ordinated. 

kj foijS.torenoe to the union 
Bolivia, Chile, 
and Venezuela 
, ffjt? Ancfean Group-he 
,MUSB ra{fl ^ d 
*WuS hteorattoft B mong develop- 
toem the dimoult 
” •RuHabT© distribution of 


__ jss inthe eyes O' w ?"b Dl Fi 

^ ,y: Socl,r Soi8nco F ’ ap8 i; 

Hayward rightly points to the sirhl- : > f 

temperaments, which u -■« ■« ■$ 

ssm. £ JPM£ : The Urban Criminal 

ina ra Britaln ' lhis b o° k studies crime in relation to ; - 

that; Ts^weva-b°lon«d oharaMerlatios of the industrial city of Sheffield ; , 

mdri . Spring : about £5.00; PapprbacW^ ; , , 
her mcoftiparsbly greater Culture ;• ■" , rfilaify 

j ij /layfslotk Publications Ltd/j 1. New Fetter lan8,Undo|t^ 

and itraglcally interesting minor' 


word-play, lov^d tha grotesque, uked 
■metre like: a weigh MTf ter and meta- 
phor like a man from Maris — and 
:whose earliest sureiving, letter; as . 
■Rdwqrd J. Brown polnts ;put in Ins 
book on Mayakovsky; i 8 : a sort 1 o£i 
. A P. D ?f_ ria i re ?. a , 1 ■ cftHi grain rtie . i ff it 


was ‘impossible. to get used to' him 

■ .fs, fe'i . f«»I- ■ 


.■ ■■ I "i . • ■ i.- ’■ ; :• 


Hayward rightly points to the siihi- 
larity of. their, temperaments, which 
forced both of them to . seek in 
public causes the abnegation of self 
demanded . by , their unE ullUIable 

■took hold of language “was their 
therapy ^-an Idea worth pohder- 
S,t b** ac «Ptab a i fi his claim 
J at . Tsyetmreya . « belonged to a. 
more selecr cobipany " ; because’ .oF 

aS fS^? para A 8reater Culture . 

hod taste and, “tnOte poWer f. 
T^atayeva-r-rimains’, an- ffiseli > 


&SJn B 68POn8e ln MexlC0 

p ? 1 ,,HoaI change 

^46 |h “^.polltloal science to 
Hobi; i hS ,nap °n Of social 
'SSis 6oS, r Lf^ n 0 flnaiyels of the' 
iSHtoabons-an^oyaltlea 
Stoe tywesn society 

SfW and other 

recent protests 

^toK^? 0 : flovettlm0nl 
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The Responsive House 

Edited by Edward Allen 
Financially and emotionally, a persona 
house Is one ol the most Important 
things In his life, but few individuals 
have any voice In Its design and little 
power to change It In a real way while 
living In it. And the situation ls becom- 
ing worse as mass production and indus- 
trialized building methods become more 
and more the typloal and standard 
techniques of the developers— the last 
vestiges of choice are being designed 
out of housing. Here la a book about 
reversing that trend and Involving people 
In the construction of their dwellings. It 
[s a collection of assays and other 
material about various possible ways of 
opening up the narrow range oi choices 
now ottered by the middlemen : designer*, 
builders, realtors, developers and bank®. 
Tha proposed alternatives cover the 
spectrum from total handloralt to nearly 
total oybernation. 

£7.50, paper £4.00 December • 

Energy and Form 

Art Ecological Approach to Urban Growth 

Ralph L Knowles • „ , 

The pertinence of this book s subject— 
energy conservation through architectural 
and urban design— will hardly need 
emphasizing In the 1970 s. For more 
than a decade Ralph L ^ndwles hae 
conducted research on wayB In wh oh 
buildings, settlements and even region* 
can be planned ao as to take advantage 
of tha natural cycles— In particular, the 
‘dally and seasonal rhythms of the sun 
—In order to minimize the need tor 
supportive energy sources to maintain 
Internal temperatures and other variables- 
at desirable and steady levels. . Energy 
and Form fully reports the reBulte of 
Knowles's research, for which he received 
the 1974 Medal for . R f 0 ®[fjl// om Mo h at 

their scale and awfapa/volume ratio, 
their location and orientation, their 
insolation and Insulation.. 

£10.00 December 


Science and Socleiy In Modern 
Japan 

Edited by Shlgeru Nakayama, 

David L, 8waln, Erl Yogi 
This collection ol essays by Japanese 
scientists and historians of eolence 
documents, the experiences, dilemmas, 
successes and failures of a cosmopolitan 
but, until recently, Isolated eolentiflo 
community. Part I presents several 
milestones In the formation of a charac- 
teristically Japanese Ideology of solenoe | 
Part II examines how historical concerns 
have shifted and been redefined with 
changing olroumstances ; Part 111 brings 
the two earlier strands together. 

£12.50 

Perfection and Progress 

Two Modes of Utopian Thought 
Elisabeth Hansot ■ _ |U 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies a major shift took place In the 
basic assumptions that oonditlon men's 
beliefs. Instead of thinking that soolal 
change, like physical ohange. was outside 
human oonlrol, men came to believe 
that they could plan and guide Its 
'direction. Perfection end Progress traces 
- this fundamental shift In belief through 
the history of utopian thought, from 
Plato's and More's model soaletles 
and the transitional utopias of Bacon and 
Msrcler to the modern developmental 
uloplae of Bellamy, Wells and twentleth- 
oentuiy writers. 

£8.25 December 

Discrete Multivariate Analysis 

Theory ehd Practice 
Yvonne M. M, Bishop et al 
The analysis of discrete multivariate 
'data, especially In the form of cross- 
classification, has occupied a prominent 
place In statistical research since the 
Says of Karl Pearson and 9lr R. A. Fisher. 
It fa a major merit of this monumental 
book lhat It colleots resells and methods 
that have been developed and organises 
them in a coherent way so that 
researchers from different fields (or 
thofte In t|ie same field but with different 
' analytical requirements) can 911 make 
Optimal use or them. 

£13.75 .December ... 


Chi or promazine In Psychiatry 

A Study of Therapeutic Innovation 
Judith P. Swazey 

On one level, this Is a medical history 
of ohlorpromazlne <CPZ) , " the first drug, 

In Western medicine, found to have 
specific psyohotroplo effects against a 
range of mental disease aymptomalogias, 
particularly Ihoea associated with schizo- 
phrenia, Its entrance Into payolilalrlo 
therapy signalled ihe start of what may 
be fairly called a ' revolution * In hoapitat 
psychiatry, opening up new evenues in 
the treatment and management Of Insti- 
tutionalized mental patients and creating 
new needs and options for the aftercare 
of thoae able to move out of the. hospital 
and back Into the community." On a 
broader level, the book presents a 
detailed case study of scientific discovery 
and therapeutic Innovation, seeking to 
Increase our understanding of how 
medical advanoas occur. 

£8.78 November 

Slngle'Cftll Protein II 

Edited by Steven R. Tannenbaum 

arid Daniel I. C. Wang 

A great deal of research, related to the. 

.present and projeoted uses of alngle-oell 

protein (SCP) as a food or food supple- - 

ment la brought together In this book. . 

It /treats- four major aspeoto of the . *• 
problem : the need for euoh a food. ; 
material biochemical and nutritional - 
considerations ; possible methods of pro- 
duction ; and the social, polltloai and 
psychological Impact that the develop- 
ment of such a food source would have. 

It la a sequel to and updates material In 
Slngfe-Cell Protein, Matelee and Tannen- 
baum- (MIT, 1968). Chapters In this 
book present an 1 overall view of SCP— 
Its technical feasibility, nutritional value, 
product opportunities,- arid product 
quality and safely — and dtsouss general 
process considerations lhat Include . 
fermentor design, call oolleotlon, edn- . 
cenlrailon and drying, removal of nucleic 
sold, and the like. The book also 
describes toxicological and nutritional 
Studies and presents guidelines for the 
- evaluation of SCP for human consumption. 
A final chapter takes -up. Ilia marketing 
utilization ol SCP. ■ * 

£6.25 December 


MIT Press 126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1 
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The best 
books this 
autumn 


Frederick Foraylh 
THE DOGS OF WAR 
£2.50 

Evelyn Anthony 
THE MALASPIGA EXIT 
£2.50 

Paul Erdman 
THE SILVER BEARS 
£2.50 

Gordon Honeycornbe 
' ADAM’S TALE 
£3.25 

Alexander Kent 
SIGNAL-CLOSE 
ACTION ! 

£2.60 

Dcnnia Wheatloy 
DESPERATE MEASURES 
£2.75 

Francis King 
A GAME OF PATIENCE 

£2.75 

Kennoth Griffith 

THANK GOD 
WE KEPT THE FLAG 
FLYING 

The Sipge and Relief 
of Ladysmith 1899 - 1900 
£5.95 November 

John Torraine 
THE 

MIGHTY CONTINENT 
A View of Europe In tho 
Twentieth Century 
£5.50 December 

Richard Hough 
LOUIS & VICTORIA 
The First Mounlbattens 
£5.50 

John McVIcar 
McVICAR BY HIMSELF 
Edited by Goronwy Rees 
' £2.75 

Mary Peters with 
Jan Wooldridge 
MARY P. 
Autobiography 
£2.75 

Marvin & Bernard Kalb 
KISSINGER 
£ 6.00 

Andrew Boyle 
‘POOR DEAR BRENDAN’ 
The Quest for 
Brendan Bracken 
£5.25 




Michael Parkinson 
SPORTING FEVER 

£1 .95 

Ed. by Ladislao Rcti 
THE UNKNOWN LEONARDO 

£9.75 

. Ethel Marinin 
AN ITALIAN JOURNEY 
£3.75 December 

Gina Hathorn & Mark Heller 
SKMNG WITH 
' QINA HATHORN 

' . .£1.50 • 


from 

Hutchinson 
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In the depths of the night 


By Roger Cardinal 

Jtlli BOUSQULT : 

Mystique 

| 294pp. Paris : Ga Milliard. 28 fr. 

PAUL ELUAItl) i 
LcUics & Jofi Bousquet 
Edited by Lucien Sduiler. 

134pp. Pnris : Eriiteurs Fram;ais 
R^unis- 18fr. 

We have not heard the last of JoB 
Bousquet. The notebooks and letters 
continue to be published, with vol- 
umes currently appearing nt the rate 
of ut leust one a year. The imitennl 
iri manuscript is immense : during 
the thirty-odd years lie spent as an 
invalid following hi s 1918 war-wound, 
Bousquet’s bed. seems to have been 
permanently littered with letters, 
manuscripts and notebooks. The 
latcsr thick volume represents die 
contents of the set of ca/tiers bfancs 
used between spring 1939 and 
autumn 1941; Yet it is only a frac- 
tion of the material produced 
even during this limited period : on 
my calculation, Bousquet had at least 
seven other notebooks on the go at 
this time, each identified by their 
colour— green, blue, salmon-pink, 
etc. 

Mystique comprises poetic re- 
veries, memories,' moral precepts, 
speculations on writing, nature and 
consciousness, lists of literary pro- 
jects, work-schedules, and so on. It 
is an unsifted mass of notes, and as 
such is best browsed In selecti- 
vely. To read it U in any case 
difficult. It Is not so much that the 
QuaJuy of the notes is uneven — 
though there are some damp squibs 
that Bousquet would scarcely have 
passed for publication (like the 
S’. 1 ]? . aphorism " II n ’y a qu’une 
definition de la podsie : elle est 
I accueil que riiomme fait & la 
vie ’J— bur. rather, that the unre- 
lieved Intensity of Bousquet’s style 
can seem monotonous. His is a 
strangely dense, manner, technically 
ncli in metaphor yet without visual 
colour, and with an inclination to 


— ” - was UIWSIIiaLIVU LU 

gnomic phrases that curl in on 
themselves: ■ “ Imagines, c *est 
tourner ITniage-du reel vers co qui 


- , wv 4111 

tui manque pour supplanter l’ima- 
ginatiou is circular to the point 
of tautology. Moreover, Mystique is 
a_ markedly abstract enterprise, 
with none of the dreams or 
amorous adventures that give dra- 
matic colour to books like Trorimt 
dii silence. The white- notebooks 
seem to have been deliberately nre- 

o IJ ! nrflll S ei| ces; they 
lead hke a collection of notes for a 
metaphyskai treatise. 

Despite their asceticism, there is 


much that is enticing in this must 
rigorously “ nocturnal ” of Bous- 
quet’s compilations. Like some 
■ IfUter-duy Novalis, he is making rc- 
ciimmeiidations “ sur le hon usage 
de la unit, de la mnlaclic er de Jh 
iloiilcur ". Confined to a timeless, 
shadowy room whose details we 
only dimly divine — the bed, the 
lamp, books, pictures, the shuttered 
window, the unseen staircase 
whence approaching steps may be 
heard— he pursues a tireless inves- 
tigation of the interpenetration of 
world and mind, tho “relation tris 
profonde et tr&s secrete e litre la 
sensation et la pens£e”. Developing 
a poetic mysticism with a marked 
resemblance to the Magic Idealism 
of Novalis (who is mentioned more 
rhmi once), Bousquet sees the poet 
as “ inventing " his universe; lie 
makes all externa] data submit to 
his interpretation by extracting 
from them ail semblance of outer 
necessity and dictating a purely 
subjective coherence. The sugges- 
tion is made that if it were not 
supported by this poetic dream, the 
world would be “ die apotheosis of 
discontinuity and dismember- 
ment 11 . The eventual goal of his 
poetic apprehension of reality 
would be to “ fa ire coincirier In- 
tension de son Eire avec les limites 
de runivers”; at the summit of 
this progression, the real world be- 
comes the guarantee of “our ina- 
lienable identity across space and 
time ”. It would seem that, by sheer 
. force of poetic will, Bousquet 
hopes to impart stability to a kind 
of ontological infra-reality wherein 
materiality and mind will cohere 
under conditions of transparent 
purity the realm of the siiprnsen- 
sible, " translated out of silence 

Silence is both refuge and moral 
principle for Bousquet: in the sol- 
itude of liis sleepless nights, he 
reflects incessantly on the moral 
dimensions of his poetic universe. 
Returning again and again to the 
central event of his life, the poet 
seeks to draw out the full moral 
implications of his wound, to rea- 
lize tho potential for spiritual 
change released by the accident of 
a piece of metal piercing his phys- 
ical body. He strives to^ accept this 
mutilation as the catalyst of con- 
science: his is to bo a spiritual 
quest of exemplary viiiue to his 
renders, whom he envisages ns 
des antes a ma resscmblaiice, 
assez purs pour se sentir blesses 
liar la vie comma je Pai 6t6 par la 

While some of these ideas may, 
In cold daylight, seem mystifying, 
fanciful or almost sentimental, 
mere Is a genuine conviction to 
Bousquet s . search. Bousquet was 
more writer than man; his life was 
writing What he calls "la parole 
existentielle 11 constituted his only 


From every angle 


MARCEL JOUHANDEAU : 

Jeux do mirolrs - 

STESSmS*’ Scpteml,re 196S - 

340 pp. Paris: GaJli mard. 32 fr. 

The titles oE the many volumes 
of Joiirnahers” are nearly always 
well chosen, and this latest volume 
is no exception. Marcel Jouhaiideaii 
begins with an amusing story: ot 
how he iolroduced a large mirror 
into the cage, of a pet dove which 
was condemned to * celibacy “ and 
was disappointed : ,fo ; find: .she - was’ 

not rece Vino' 'll -thlnn I- 


, u: .«ne -was 

not receivIn^ ai-Toyer. Iflir.rdi'a'- In 

Met da imroirs^ftd for. tho many 
different angles from; which people 
see, them selves and: ojnf > another, 

sE^’AhnaaiSu-^ 


uam H3. woicn ne describes as out-af- 
plaee in a man of - his advanced 


■ ■ Mia duroiibCQ 

age. The answer fs prompt: “Un- 
grateful, man.! Isn’t it to tit am thrit 
you owe the ’ recovery, of your 
youth which is a .del W: to us 
f -I Y‘ BW : shared ,By a V &oV 
mend who speaks enthusiastically 
«ernal . yputh “..SHIS lam- 
ent ,io tils .doctor does not prevent 
’!*<»■ “fgaln, .to. 
* t,s „ Oanlparing lt io 

® o Mi Iies-*VIrI g !; cle ar of 

•sssr *?. SSaaaws 


gion and his homosexuality are 
reconcilable. One of his best ways 
of using 'mirrors", indeed, is to 
compare himself with GIde: 
There is a mystical element in 
my homosexuality" he says, 
• which is completely alien to Cory- 
dons mentality" The position is 
neatly summed up by another boy- 
friend: La vie devrait se solder 

par quatre operations: boire. mang- 

D?eu.“ r8 lan,0Ur 61 par]er * 

thJ I f n m« handeai Si, reiations with 
the family are still a major issue. 

?U da T<>rion to Marc, 

: _h Is .adopted daughter’s illegitimate 

re cover- 

-ri rtle hrutal injury given 
eve AJJl ?i* pfat,lcr » seems fo be 
’ VossiMe Tk ;A tense * j f ^at were 

worse ^ 0Ung l cdu P Ib behave 

worse than ever. They sell their 

& D iTote wicl f tha mom*. 

tor hf fT n H ha ?f eau ,J 8 a B u aran- 
reuzvthli himself . obliged . to 
: hiXi^hJ° an “ I 1 - which brings 
? er£e of "*«■. C61ine\ 

, I*® 1 *n See: ins to be increasing 

fnf P h«r 0r a ^ his kindness, he% foster 
■ father. Mnnpt help describing her 
' hagarJe, pocharde, 

le lot1 8 des tht 
f luncl1 at which 
’.SSL' is a priest, 

' kva afffln?' I l er Premarital 
JSJL 5! fa . ,p \ shocks her guests . by 

RttH 0 ?! fat her marriage to him 
Is the only , error iii her life U 

' Lady 11 , says the 

f lottdly.. bnest,. ? because we hiVo 

1 "we Joohandeau/ 

KS©: 1,011,0 


way of asserting himself, and In 
this respect lie provides u fascinat- 
ing example of the writer for 
whom the text functions literally 
as a medium for living: noth- 

ing could be real for him that 
was not focused through the Ions 
of language. Condemned to phys- 
ical Immobility, Bousquet impelled 
his mind to articulute the bidden 
movemeur of existence. And that 
mystery, emerging out of silence, 
would lose all authority IE it were 
transliterated into an everyday 
idiom. The obscurity seems insepar- 
able from the authenticity. 

Even so, the ordinary reader of 
poetry should find pleasure in cer- 
tain images that seem suspended 
between reality and imagination. 
Midway through an abstract medi- 
tation on the affinity between sen- 
sation and thought, the poet, with- 
out apparent reason, recollects 
the odour of a seashe]]; and in the 
empty space of his bedroom he is 
suddenly witness to “the miracle 
of a dead leaf tossed against the 
windows 11 or the immense shadow 
of a butterfly cast by the electric 
light on to the wall — moments so 
-finely Limed as no longer to count 
as. percepts, but as what lie terms 
" valeurs po£tiqucs ", Images serving 
to identify whole constellations of 
thuughts. 

Probably the most satisfying pas- 
sages are the longer ones that 
Bousquet afterwards included in Le 
Me new de lime (which, it must be 
said, is a more attractive, because 
more orchestrated compendium 
than Mystique). Particularly re- 
markable are the reminiscence of 
being transported from the battle- 
field after being shot— his body 
“ like a dead dog ”, the sounds of 
comrades' voices becoming hushed 
as they hurry him to shelter and 
into " a solitude more powerful 
than death ”: the moving set-piece, 
like something out of Rilke, in 
which the poet hears the footsteps 
on the stair of a girl who died the 

E reyjous night- and an uncannily 
rilhant exercise 'in the transmu- 
tation of tho banal : another noc- 
turnal sequence in which tho 
tenuous sound of running water 


modulates into a rov»,-. , ' 
woman abandoned S '" 

BS-fs^sr- * 

world is essentially 
n ai jamais pu me safor 
Uilly observes of hj B df 
nmny readers will find W 
difficult to srmn It. 11 *1 
subrle depths^ «i„ lhs M 

SSS, 

em Idling one, 1 * 

To turn from this deliciia i 

* l !» »t of S 

Paul Lluard to Bousquet ii n 
with comparative brashnesi] 
a collection of about thirty ] 
and postcards sent over i 
from 1928 to 1937. Tfej J 
rather slim packet, and ibt | 
out of space with transcript) 
addresses and postmark) 
only to emphasize their film 
Eluard lias none of Bmuourf 
sights into his own writurid 
most of the letters are devori 
peremptory recommendailmj 
books— try such-and-such b? 
read Histoire tie Neil, ill 
Com d'lrine (AraEon's yo 
froth is rejected without 
tion as “ demoralizing 
Tn general, Ehiard’s side of 
exchange is unrevealiog, arf 
volume scarcely merits publii 
in Its own right, despite tit 1 
claims of its editor, Lucien Sri 
The one item of real value is 
text of a long letter which Btu 
wrote to Eluard In 1938, and 
throws Eluard's contributions 
pletely into the shade, It I 
an explanation of what Bo 
terms liis “ matdi ialisnte myii 
set against a moving self-po 
a kind never found in the 
notebooks: for once 

allows himself to depict 
agonizing physical circumsli 
fever, infectioh, muscular a 
— that underlay the elaboniit 
his supersensible mpstigw. ( 

Roger Cardinal is co-author '4 
realism (1970) and author 
aider Art (1972). ■» 


l million Frenchmen aren’t enough 

as.. a-arj; ari s-“,a«t4 

, Kola . at «JeprecBlcd munasticism for with- la cnnqu6ie tie I'humuiiitu par lc-s 

gSlidTnii|e - . studied, .why the author of I. Assam- drawing gund lireeders from circu- Fminent . , . mi livre cotiserviiiuur, 

jithfafi dvangile, m>ilu- non might Imve been moved at : ihjs lotiun. A religion whose founder indifferent an snlariat cuiumc 

University of Toronto Press busy t me ru cIovolo so lmich of bis never married provided no true 1'Ev.tnglle de J6sus flit iiulift6mu ft 
Ha), £7.20. ««■■« V* wi ; il,,, P a y ,,ud £ dcilun , cia : basis for the glorification of fruitful i'esclavoge 

,C,a8W ion of family plmiimig. Fiance liad conjugality. Thi. «« ,h..r v.nln 


I'Ev-ingile du Jusiis flit iiidifl'£i'eiii ft 
I'esclavoge 

The trouble was that Znln never 


conjugality. The trouble was that Zola never 

^ :”jfi 1 0 "™«,uL^ nat i f !S l When F&ondild appealed, how- knew whet her to plitnip for Darwin 

l(tfD t boont in Zola suulies 'vitli n l OMWodi lg ^ populanon and, ever, it was atiuckcd by socialists or for Marx: for the survival of the 

ojniied In thfl publication of [ i ’ ow V l t beaten to tho quite as violently as by Catholics, fittest nr for the dictatorship of the 

.ill mminai-nn is HOSt UV U1 t ier IP B Uinurmn nnfinn O^i.. i t ■ ■ - n • ,s_ 


in, which was 
n lie advocated 
commended it- 
it seemed to 
ciling the self- 
of which Zola 


)**m U13Vi>a^*— . i ^ . i _ . _ -manr t -snnn imuiiiiiiu » iviuciui iiui ucfeLTL ilia atia iiiaii ubihuos k oBtin^u iv 

iSuitls written aftef the com- that between 188S and 1898 France numerous children improvidenrly, as offer a way of reconciling the self- 
0 t the Rougon-Macqimrt hud actually achieved, as we syoiild does Moincaud, the representative of betterment instinct, of which Zola 
j 1893. T«nois wrote about suy today, zero growth , with a the working class in the novel. In- as a good nineteenth-century hour- 
jv?y Lourdes — Rome — Pans, total population of never less than stead, he “creates the wealth” on geois could not but approve, with 
j title suggests, he discussed 38 and never more than 39 million; which his family — or ratlier his tribe tho ultimate establishment «F n well- 
took chiefly as data in the and so, for reasons of patriotism —is tn live, by bringing Into culti- ordered and humane society in which 
aal history of tho tune ; con- alone, it seemed to him vital that vatlon new tracts of land every time there would be no victims and no 
is pure works of literature, large families should become the a child Is horn to him. In other exploiters. But that Is another story: 
j. flben one compares them fashion. Then again, as n militant words he increases his territory, there is still no critical analysis of 
tlu masterpieces of Zolas nil lI -C atholic, Zola saw how this growing richer and more powerful Travail of the kind so coinpeit-iilly 
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A. The same could be said 
5 (our toangilts which Zola 
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i should follow his Trots 
though death prevented the TJ 
Jm of this project: Fdcon- 1-4 Q tl PQ 
cj its two companion volumes, A JL Lt l A \J 
dud Viriti, were all he hud 

loot the period he was coin- CYRCNA N. PONDROM t 
time interminable didactic . „ , 

ah which, as Henry James ™ llmiU liom tans 

Everything stiikes one as ub- llCllCe 

.htquintliy **, Zola was battling 1 Jim- l.Eu 


Franco-British fertilizations 


for each item, tin individual notice is arguably no more than a dkiphaii 


French Influence on L r . nglisli Poetry 
1900-1920 


in uncomfortably small print, 


ous definition hung from an avunl- 


Apcrcus on the i sin-studded ga “ , . c ' ,oc,k ' ... ... 

French poetic scene come from F. S. Flint was a francophile veraJih- 
Fllur, Tristan Define, Ezra Pound, rbtt whoso poetic theory boiled 
Nicolas Beaudoin, mid from Richard down to a belief in sincerity. 


legal and political .storm 334pp. Cambridge University Press. Aldington who, moreover, translates JJ J ie b to bo shifted from 


Ttjnp by his intervention in 
feijfns affair. F&roni/if«? was 
^wiLteii when ho was living 


articles on tradition and on Lautr£a- Kenner s pig eon-hoi mg 

uiont by Remy de Gourinont. John J* bun ns the tuxniiomisc of 
Middleinn Miiitv has some inrouiiit French schools it is by stressing 


jy wrllteii when ho was living MiddleLnn Murry has some prompt 1 lf enc n scnoois , it is u.v stressing 

unied. homesick exile — -in u in ui-tii-ulming the criss-crossing of pi-nise for Valery’s Lit Janie Par - ^o attentive simplicity of liis on- 
sioDOl rented houses und pri- i n n U enco within n period, the edl- qve, and In company with T. E. gt'ossmeut. The run - minded ness, 
istris In Surrey, so as to bo tm . s n f Htva'ary lexis are at some Huloie flashes ihe Bergsonian aes- winch Dr Pondrom notes, would hqye 


i reach of French process- 
alt tvas with this In mind 
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ilisodviiiituge compared with their thctic message. Aldous Huxley } 1 ^ , }, 1 ^ e , sC l,lol o f. 

counterparts in the vis uul arts, since backs Camilla Mauclair's call for a f 1 r ui«lf 1 . l ^ 11 i,ZL ei }« 1 . u us?t 1 . 


poetry, not included here, in which 
he ranges from Vorhacren’s hatred 


hpu Wilson was prompted souce tllH j t | l0 market prevent them' new classicism. And the incalculable poetry, not included Here, m winch 
fothesootlibig suggestion ithut f| om including the accessible and Impact of the visual arts finds token "?/2^!|* l JJ ,l .iiY < TmiXam^ourt 
oy excuse though we need not f iim niur together with the more far- representation in a couple of pages a “P al J [P A”® * 
it lapses of his last years fete lied exhibits. In The^Road from on cubism by And id Lliote. t0 Clni,t3el s ma S lllflccllt bruod - 

M Biguley does not appear to Pun's- Cyrena N. Pondrom ranrlcts Dr Pon(ll . om makes no secret of This book <!ne« m-ovlde documen- 


> .ijwsj uuh i.ui u 1(1 .m.. | nt Dr Pondrom makes no secret of This hook tines urovide itocumen- 

a to go to die leiigtlis of bersejf to re P ll bb^bing a seIec t ] le Eact that sho is auite as Interes- ttl j 011 f 0I . t i, e nercolatloii into Lon- 
Ijradlng F&onchtd, tins oh- contri liulions to KilP^JF^qzo^o in the “course of transmission 11 don of tho experimental atmosphere 
iftVl a contcmpnrury lure dating from 1908 o 1920. To ag Jb any ukinmtfl rcsillts . Accord- ofParis DrPondiom stVtesthat 

nM it. But ho does show, those oro added a crowded lnt»o hig to Pound In 1919, ideas are "as °i ie j s offorfins “materials for a 

wtoui quotations from the duct ion, a sin at te ring of mlspiiiits dull as steel rails In a dosert", and h roa( ]p r literary historical study 11 , 

«ipt plans of tho book ami among the French quotations, mid, thfilr va | ue ', ies In the modality of JJ5TJf r £ llt To dwctU>n is i nlleed si if ^ 


Road to Claudel’s magnificent bruod- 
ings. 

This book does provide documen- 
tation for the percolation into Lon- 
don of tho experimental atmosphere 


new from 
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tho receiving mind. But, in this w ;di furLlicr references to conteni- 
study, Ideas have all the modulltros notary comment. Bui since certain 
to themselves, and human transmit- concepts, notably imngisin and 
ters man the points. Pains are taken «« higher realism**, are freely dls- 


- , -z — 7 -- -LL- higher realism', ».« 

to settle questions of priority. Dr cusse d j n t ho critical commentary, 
Pondrom argues couvhicingly that „ far raore balanced mid olive intfi- 
Flint whoso contributions take up cat | on 0 f tha context in which ideas 
a third of the volume, was the ara traiisuvitted and the vicissitudes 
earliest, furthest-ranging, and most ^ wll ( c h they meet is needed. Dr 
systematic commentator on con- n. n j. n m .,, an »i nna r »■< inchinro 
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LITERATURE IN UPHEAVAL : WEST GERMAN WRITERS j 
AND THE CHALLENGE OF THE 1960s R Hinlon ThoniaL 
& K. Bulllvani This study of post-war West German 
ture discusses the work of a number of contemporfrj 
writers including Boll, Grass, Hochhuth and Weiss, Tw.| 
book discusses the many different types of- work 
duced In the sixties, some traditional, others dannfl 
provocative. 0 7190 0576 0 


A8HRIES FOR STUDENTS AND THE 
GENERAL READER 

. EDITED BY R. L. BRF.TT, University of Hull 

.Robert Browning Ed. I. Armstrong 

the Writers and Their Background series, is to place 
k S ter b^ 8 intellectual, social and artistic context, m the hope 
K ™ work will thus become easier to understand and enjoy- 
Mm r™ s ?° n |’s fan fellow-essayists in this latest volume In the 

L " .IflCIllds Tnlin Utnnltn..j1 I r.rt VnillTVC /!*!»/ ReSQUVCeS til 


Pondroin mentions, for Instance, 


a others oarmu ir:, ? ull 5 a tanow-essayisis in raw juu-m 

nvVann&R 0 •£3'^l«, tUd l J ohn Woolford (on Sources and Resources 
0 7190 0576 V -aPWi .Early Rcadlncl : Roeer Sharrock (Browning 


VICTORIAN INFIDELS Edward Royle An analysis ^ 
• development of British ultra-radical working-class . ■ | 
thought in the mid-19th century. Edward Royle p' sC 
the growth of secularism under the leadership 
Holyoake .against a background of political rad( yj { 
and orthodox antagonism. 0 7190 0557 4 jj 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH SPELLING D G Scragg 
book provides an outline history of English fr ^ 
Anglo-Saxons' adoption of the Roman alpha* 
present day. It shows the Influences on mofl 0r jV : 
of native,! French and Latin orthographies ana o 
changing Ideas of correctness in spelling dprmjl 
400 years. - 0 7190 05531 te> 

INFLATION AND LABOUR MARKETS D Lfl,d,8 ^?j^il 
Purdy (eds) A collection of papers consisting oi em> ^ 
work In relationships between wage Inflation, ^ .j. 

. .. merit and vacancy rates largely, but not 0XC,U ® J| e if- 
UK context. Particular emphasis is placed on . | 
the trade unions In a wage Inflation definition. , ^ 

• 0 7190 0568 X 

Oxford Road, Manchester 1^13 9PL ■ ■ ,■ 


Chaucer Ed. Derek Brewer 

distinguished team of Chaucer scholars, among 
Sllinn Boulay, Norman Davis, B. Harbert, P. Dronka and 
' ■ n - 4l ?PP - , 0 7135 1791 3. 16.20 net. 

Coleridge Ed. R. L. Brett 

Professor Brett's bonk that It contrives to suggest 
Wn 8ttent l° n that Colerldgo'a work needs to ba gLven. 
;' Review. 314pp. 0 7135 1900 2. £4.40 net. 


^texander Pope Ed. Peter Dixon 
^ John Dryden Ed. Earl Miner 

I, 1 ! yolume reveal how enlightening this kind of 
|- caa «*‘ Books and Bookmen. 390pp. 0 7135 1726 3. £5 net. 

Tennyson Ed. D. J. Palmer 

SgiaBiP %*«««« volume Include J. D. Jump, Philip Drew, 
rV^f& B 2?° m80n 8n ^ Charles Tennyson. 295pp.' 

’ ll., 

on request. Prices subject to change vjithout notice - 
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temporary French poetry. As proof tJ , at « about 200 Items on Bergson 
sho prints not only hla article of had a p penrfl d in England 11 by 1911, 
1912, but the cnriespon deuce on t i, c dotfl of t h 0 article by Middleton 
which he based it, Murry which she calls “one of the 

The question is, When does an most acute early attempts to explain 
“ extensive contribution 11 become a the implications of Bergson! an 
"crucial role 11 ? The attention philosophy for aesthetic theory . 
focused on these articles tends to But a few more concrete facts would 
give them a causal rather than symp- not be out or place. The iiuroduc- 
toinatlc status, which tlielr quality Mn to tho 1911 translation of Le 
hardly seems to warrant. Much fs RIre specifically draws attention to 
made of Flint’s definition of sym- the section on art. In May of the 
bolism as "an attempt to evoke the same year, Burgeon was to lie seen 
subconscious element of life, to set and heard at Oxford, where he was 
vibrating the infinity within us, by transmitting himself in person, 
die exquisite juxtaposition of Three years later, he was blasted. 
Images ”, and of his reference at by .die Vorticists. And by 1917 lie 
this point, with the help of Tan- hnd been labelled lmellectuallsf” 
cr^de de Visan's V attitude du bv T. S. E iofs Mr Anpleplex, who 
KrSme contemporain, to Bergson’s observed that “a nlilfosophy about 
“philosophy of Intultlveuess Dr intuition is somewhat less libely to 
Pondroni . suggests that “ the placing be Intuitive than any other” ; h!s 
of infinity iSthin the psyche, rather fellow suburban contemplative, Mr 
than in a u anacendentaf sphere " is Eeldrop, aimply commented that 
a landmark.lt all reads rather as If "lie widtes very entertainingly on 
Walter Pater had never set eyes on die structure of Hie eye of the 
the Mouf Lisa. Whaj we have here frog . 
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British 
Police 
in a 

changing 

society 

WILLIAM I’URCliLL 

Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. Robert Carr 

Society is today under pressure 
from many sides and the police 
haw i lie ta sk of standing in 
the front line to sustain the 
structure and bear the strain. 
Who they are, what they do 
and, marc important, what they 
themselves think, about their 
job today Is the main burden 
of this book. The author was 
given complete freedom by 
the police to interview anybody 
he liked, and the police men 
and women speak for 
themselves 

2Q5pp, 32pp tllus., cased £-1.50 


Faulkner 

DAVID BLEAKF.EY 

The first full-length study of 
one of Ireland’s most 
controversial politicians. The 
Faulkner biography Is also a 
panorama of Irish political 
life, rich in people and events. 

216pp. lGpp illus., cased , £4,50 


God’s a 
good man 

and other poems 

MONICA FURLONG 

A first collection of modern 
poems by this well-known 
author and journalist. Sir 
.John Betjemnn SRys ' She is, 
ns always, readable, skilful and 
surprisingly tolerant 

72jip, cased, £2,25 

de luxe edition (signed and 
numbered) £6,50 


Local 

radio 

1. ' 


EDWIN ROBERTSON ' * 

A practical guide'; fcor-tdipaei wfyo ■ 
wish. to. take up tne ' r ■ j 
opportunities presented by (he 
expanding field of local radio, . 
In addition to a wealth, Of • 
factual information, the reader 
will find an Invaluable chapter . 
on how to prepare a 
programme. : ' ■ ■ 

cased, £2.25 
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Not words but sentences 


By L. Jonathan Cohen 

STEPHEN K. I .AN II : 

Front Signs to Propositions 
The concent of form in eighteenth- 
ceJitury semantic theory 
202pp. Longman. £3. 

In mucEi of the nineteenth century, 
and in the first half of die twen- 
tieth, it was widely thought — not 
least by linguists — that the frontier 
between philosophy and linguistics 
was easy lo recognize and demar- 
cate. Tracing the laws of sound- 
change, for example, had nothing to 
do with epistemology or logical 
analysis. Recent work in linguistic 
theory — in syntax as well as in 
semantics — has tended in reveal a 
considerable Territory of overlapping 
interest and in suggest that belief in’ 
a sliHrp frontier may obstruct die 
progress of inquiry. Ill the post- 
C ho nuky an world philosophers and 
linguists cannot n fiord to turn their 
bucks on one another, despite the 
fact that ao many af their problems 
are undeniably distinct. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
history of language-study is now 
being looked at in a different per- 
spective. Previously, it was often 
assumed that modern language- 
study began seriously only when the 
nineteenth century brought about a 
definite split between philosophy 
and linguistics and a new race oE 
professional philologists, phonolog- 
ista, etc. was born. But now It seems 
reasonable to look at things in a 
longer perspective And to emphasize 
the continuity of developments 
from much earlier periods, irres- 
pective of whether the tli inkers in- 
volved have been typically classified 
by biographers and librarians as 
philosophers, as grammarians, or as 
gentlemen of leisure. (One or two 
recent historical studies by experi- 
mental psychologists, as by J. R. 
Anderson and G. II. Bower ill their 
book Human Associative Memory , 


may have started on the .frontier 
between philosophy and experi- 
mental psychology.) 

. Certainly Stephen Land’s book is 
a welcome addition to the historlo- 

f ;rapby of modern language-study, 
or he seeks to trace the gradual 
development of certain key ideas in 
modern language-study through the 
work of philosopher-linguists like 


us Sir . William Jones. To some 
extent lie builds on earlier re- 
searches, liy Otto Funke, Hans 
Aarsleff, and others. Hut the over- 
all theme and synthesis is Ins own. 

Professor Land begins from the 
position of Locke and Bishop 
Wilkins. The former studied lan- 
guage as it is, the latter as it ought 
ideally to be. However, both agreed 
not only in accepting words as die 
primary units of linguistic signifi- 
cance but also in regarding the 
primary task of words as being to 
represent things or ideas. Both 
recognized the existence of non- 
referential particles, as a kind of 
linguistic mortar to hold substantives 
together in grammatical structures, 
but neither had a theory of meaniug 
that clearly embraced such particles. 

Professor Land then traces how 
the rcprescmaiionulist theory of 
word-meaning gradually broke down. 
Berkeley pointed out that words 
are used as tools, not names, in 
contexts of request or commund, 
while Addison and Burke empha- 
sized the arousal of feelings or 
emotions by certain types of word- 
use. At the same time Vico and 


logic which stretched right back 
through Abelard to the Stoics. Boole 
developed an algebra for such a 
logic, admittedly, uut one can hardly 
say that even Aristotle underesti- 
mated the importance of sentences 


or propositions as units of signifi- 
cance. It might be more appropriate 
to sec Locke’s and Wilkins’s cott- 


Blackwell argued that metaphor was 
integrally important to language, 
especially in poetry and in tlie 
development of new meanings, so 


work of philosopher-linguists like 
John Locke, philosonher-psycliolog- 
isls like David Hartley, or mathe- 
matical logicians like George Boole, 
as well ns through the work of such 
mi i versa I ly acknowledged pioneers 


that words could hardly be regarded 
as standing for certain fixed ideas, 
with their meanings tied to these 
mental representations of reality. 

Nor did words remain long the 
primary units of linguistic signifi- 
cance. Vico, Adam Smith, Monboddo 
and others came to see that lan- 
guage develops more by structural 
modification than by accretion of 
new words. So a language is not a 
collection of words, but a system of 
signs. The analogy with mathematics 
— ail analogy which fascinated 
Descartes, Hobbes and Leibniz — 
suggested that the rules of the sys- 
tem might be far more Important 
than its symbols. Eventually Bent- 
ham pointed out that, whereas the 
traditional logic of syllogisms 
worked at the level of terms, actual 
human thought proceeds in propo- 
sitions ; and finally Boole canonized 
this point of view by constructing 
his algebra of propositional logic. 
The world was now safe for the 
conception of the sentence, not the* 
word, as the primary unit of lin- 
guistic significance. 

At any rate that, in outline, Is 
the story as Professor Land tells it. 
But, like so much in the history of 
Ideas, it is n difficult story to tell 
without omitting at least some rele- 
vant features. 

For example, alongside the tradi- 
tion of syllogistic logic there was 
also a imditiou of propositional 


The last Cartesian 


MARJORIE GRENE : 

Sartre 

301pp. New York: New Viewpoints. 
£4.50 (paperback, £1,95). 

A book by Marjorie Grene is certain 
not to be a hack job; nor are its 
contents likely to be orthodox, pre- 
dictable or particularly orderly. 
Professor Grene Is an intuitive 
writer, -with considerable insight and 
great enthusiasm for establishing the 
connexions she has seen. As ingre- 
dients, these sometimes work well. 
Her Porfrqit of Aristotle is an 
example -of a book which could act 
as a corrective to much that is too 
detailed, too near-sighted and too 
limited in scope. She presented 
Aristotle boldly and convincingly as 
primarily $ biological Scientist, and 


rive. There are always more con- 
nexions, more threads, to be dis- 
covered. It is in this that the study 
of Sartre is worth while. 

Professor Grene is very properly 
concerned with Sartre’s prede- 
cessors. She regards him as the last 
Cartesian, that is to say the last 
philosopher to accept the absolute 
dichotomy between consciousness 
and the world, between res co- 
gitans and res extensa. But she 
argues that this Carteslanism pro- 
duces, in Sartre and elsewhere, an 
inevitable conflict and ambiguity in 
the account to be given 1 of the 
nature of things. She also regards 
him as Cartesian in that be is in a 
certain sense a rationalist, . seeking 
always for a complete account of 
everything, a principle which will 
explain all . phenomena and all 


S rlmavily ft biological scientist, and change, though she rightly suggests 
er suggestion made ohe turn to the thgt -this kind of rationalism, is 


Aristotelian text® - with - new ldeap- 
and expectations. But lit Sartre the 
formula cannot bo said to be success- 

Tlie. blurb tells us that Professor 
Grene’s book isa complete study, of 
Sartre both as philosopher and 
writer, hut this it doe® not even pra-. 
tend "to be. For her diesis is that 
Sartre is primarily a. philosopher 
,and that he must be judged as a 
serious practitioner of the subject. 
Her account of him, then, must Itself 
be judged as a work of expository 
phi I osophy, There is doubtless room 


• yuauv uu c- 

decessprs and contemporaries, and 
the very, wide scope of his philoso- 
phical -.interests .(frpm,! 1 roughly 
speaking,, philosophy- of . ndnd, 
through ipntolagy .and Waphysiis 

fn * nrtlhlrnl 1 •unJ _ 


to . political 'and. historical! philo- 
sophy), mean that jm* account ■ pf 
his thought is likeljr to seem defini- 


rribre Spinozistlc than strictly Carte- 
sian. 

; i ' 

Shd discusses, In addition, 
Sartre’s relation to Husserl and, 
interestingly but too briefly, to 
Merleau-Ponty. There is more de- 
tailed work to, be done here, not 
necessarily on the historical rela-‘ 
tlons between them, which are 
fairly well known,, but on the lo- 
plcaj. relation of tbeir philosophical 
■'jw» tings in a wider context of the 
history of ideas. She looks af the 
connexions between ' Sartre and 
other existentialists,! particularly 
Kierkegaard; and has a long 
chapter on the Critique of Dialec- 
tical Reason and Sartre in relation 
to Marxist thought, 

.! Finally, and; rnosii perceptively. 
Professor Grafce discusses VldUst 
.de la fatnille,, and' tries to deter- 
mine . whether, this exercise in 

depth biography contains new pbl- 




centralion on word- meaning as a 
brief atomistic aberration, in a 
period when atomism was fashion- 
able also in physics and political 
theory, rather thou as a classical 
norm from which modern logic and 
linguistics had to liberate them- 
selves. 

No doubt Boole's algebra of logic 
was a turning-point in the history 
of logic. It is not so clear that ft 
has had any serious impact oil 
modern linguistics until very 
recently, and then only via several 
subsequent developments in logic 
and set-theory. Nor does Professor 
Land offer any evidence for the 
thesis that Boole owed his own 
interest in the logic of propositions 
to the views of Bentham and of 
certain eighteenth-century theorists 
about the origin of language, rather 
than to the continuing logical 
tradition. 

The owl of Minerva, as Hegel said 
about philosophy, takes Its flight 
only when evening has already 
begun. Perhaps this is true also of 
research into the historical origins 
of the view that simple sentences 
are the primary units of meaning. 
Professor Land writos as if that view 
were still universally accepted doc- 
trine. But, except perhaps in 
formal logic, it is in fact under 
various lines of attack. 

A holistic philosophy of language, 
like Quine’s, cannot accept it, be- 
cause it implies the possibility of 
testing individual sentences, In 
isolation, for tbeir truth- values. 
Cognitive psychologists cannot 
accept It, when they find that the 
subjects of their experiments react 
differently to sentences In isolation 
and sentences in context. Social 
psychologists, studying the processes 
of communication, are interested in 


i«:i : ’ni-TTv rrn mi rn 


in tile sentence uttered. And 
linguists have long been uwure that 
certain aspects of scninutic study 
(eg, tenses, connecting particles, 
anaphoric pronouns) require a wider 
framework of interprutation than the 
simplo sentence. It tuny nut bu 
necessary to dcvelup a “ text- 
grammar ", ns T. A. van Dijk has 
recently called it, ns distinct from 
a “ sentence-grammar ”. But at least 
It Is questionable whethur n transfor- 
mational grammar cuii sufoly assign 
all semantic analysis to the level of 
kernel sentences or “deep struc- 
tures / 


losophical Ideas, or is simply a new 
application of the old. 

Now all this sounds very encour- 
aging, and could indeed be the 
framework of an excellent book. 
But. alas, what we have instead is a 
book which is pretentious, superfi- 
cial and therefore virtually useless, 
for the superficiality takes the 
form of reproducing the words of 
the philosophers discussed, without 
really attempting to explain their 
meaning; and, worse, of stating 
that one view is like another, or 
one thought the same as another 
without specifying the respect in 
which they are supposed to be 
alike. It Is obvious rhat in some 
respect or other, everything could 
be said to be like everything else, 
so for this kind of connexion to be 
made out it Is absolutely essential 
that the point of likeness should be 
shown, by analysis and serious dis- 
cussion. One cannot learn anything 
at all merely from being told that 
the relation of similarity holds be- 
tween one thinker and ariother. If 
One is very familiar with the texts 
which Professor Grene is dis- 
cussing one may indeed be able to 
fit her remarks on to them with 
more or less success. But for some- 
one seeking enlightenment 
about the philosopher she discusses 
or for a relative newcomer to them 
her book must be counted a fail- 
ure. 

As to the pretentiousness, this is 
a matter of style. But it is not 
helped by the extraordinarily 
affected layout. including a 


number of blank black pages, fancy 
indentation, of 1 paragraphs, ana 
mysterious black-and-white design 
which separates tha different chan- 


satisfaction. 
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Thinking with the heart 


By R. Hinton Thomas 


C. R. WILLIAMS i 

Tile Broken Eagle 

Tho Publics of Austrian Literature 

from Empire to Anschluss 

281ipip. Elek! £5.80. 


The rheme of tills book la more re- 
stricted than Its sub-title implies. 
Poltitrics bolls down to war and An- 
schluss. It is not about Austrian 
literature as such, but about nine 
Individual writers, and that is a 
slender basis for a study of the poli- 
tics of a literature In any given 
period. One could argue, too, about 
the selection. Hermann Broth, for 
example, is absent because he did 
not appear to add substantially to 
the spectrum of political opinion ex- 
hibited by writers already inclu- 
ded ”, whereas on the basis of a less 
partial view of what politics in this 
context might be token to mean ho 
would be n significant figure. These 
are limitations, -but The Broken 
Eagle is an illuminating book. 

The danger in such a topic as this 
Is of treating literature merely as 
testimony of belief. C-. E. Williams 
reminds us, nnd himself, of Thomas 
Mann's warning that the reader 
should not attribute to the author 
all the views expressed in a liter- 
ary work. The convictions expres- 
sed will be those of the characters, 
not of their creator, though they 
may cor respond to ids. Thomas 
Mann, in whose writing irony had so 
cunmd a function, was rntlier a spe- 
cial witness. But the point remains, 
und nn the wholo Dr Williams han- 
dles the problem with tact nnd dis- 
cretion. It is therefore safer to see 
n writer's politics us helpful for the 
understanding of Ids work than to 
use it as evidence of actual belief. 
Tims this book enn be only partially 
about the politics of Austrian litera- 
ture, and then mainly when Dr Wll- 
liams is discussing tho propaganda 
or journalistic activities of writers, 
mi area in which lie has accumulated 
interesting and unfamiliar material. 
For the rest (nnd this Is another 
reason for wondering whether tho 
title is quilt! ns It should be) it is 
an interpret at lem of works of lltera- 
luru with nil eye on tbeir political 
Imckgrinuul. 

1i is none the worse for thnt. In 
any particular work the political 
connexions prove, ns always, easiost 
to establish and describe when it 
is u ruse nf crude i bin king and bad 
writing. The more suspect a work, 
the si mnlcr is the relationship to 
the author's political convictions, 
ihe more trims parent arc its stylistic 


the wilderness of chauvinism nnd 
selfish passions " — produces hollow 
rhetoric nnd “ uirgid prose 

At the other extreme. Dr Williams 
does not have much «cope for 
commenting on the literary effects 
of political attitudes which, whether 
one agrees with them or not, aro 
worthy of much respect. Zweig's 
" conception of political action ” 
was rudimentary, and lie was not 
alone in this company so far as his 
lack of political wisdom and Insight 
is concerned. Hermann Balir's final 
thinking about the Austrian prob- 
lem was a novel in which a “nebu- 
lous appeal to faith, hope and 
churity evades the reality of tho 
political situation ”. Roth is con- 
cerned “with only the surface 
phenomena of society”. Arthur 
Sclmitzler's view of the question of 
political responsibility for the war 


“deference to the arts ” and to the 
notion of cultural refinement, tho 
yearning fur iniegiaiioii and com- 
munity, a radicalism lending itself 
at one ami the same time tu con- 
servatism and its subversion — such 
aspects are just hs characteristic of 
the contemporary culture of Wilhel- 
miiiian Germany. In rhe case of 
both, m ore over, even when talking 
about politics and society, rhe real 
concern was nfreu of a private and 
personal kind. 

Hofmannsthal's early figures. In 
the poetic dramas, exemplify the 
kind of weakened self that Paul 
Bourget had labelled the “ dilet- 
tante". Bahr's phrase for it was 
“ das unrettbare Ich ** and he par- 
ticularly helped to spread Bourget’s 
ideas in Germnuy. Hofmannsthal 
and Bahr became exponents of 


exponents ot a 
. _ social and political ideal with the 
yielded the dotty idea of the “whole emphasis on wholeness and integra- 
nistory of mankind ” as an " intrigue tion. Just as with many German 
of men in power against tha writers, their escape from the bur- 


consciousness and tite imagination 
of the Individual, or rather, the 
masses Robert Musil's reaction to 
the rise of National Socialism was 
“ambivalent”. Attracted “ by what 
he felt to be the modern, up-to-data 
email ties of fascism ”, he admired 
“determination and fanaticism in 
politics, irrespective of means or 
ends”. His diary entries "indicate 
a predilection for power, ruthless- 
ncss and authority, characteristic of 
the heirs of a vulgarized Nietzsche ”. 
Heimito von Dodcrer, though later 
disillusioned, failed initially to sec 
through the National Socialist 
organization in Austria, which he 
joined in 1933. 

The writers referred to were 
Austrian, in the sense of men who 
were “born wiLhhi the territory of 
the late nine teen tit-century Hnbsburg 


den of failing personal identity wns 
through the compensation of a col- 
lective Identity, of society seen as 
Gemeinscfioft and Volk. The mysti- 
cal union of Ulrich and Agutiie in 
Der Mann ohne Eigenschaftcn is not 
neccsarily evidence of Musil's poli- 
tical beliefs, ami Dr Williams does 
not go beyond a suggestive com- 
parison with his concept of the indi- 
vidual merging In the totality of the 
people. Dr Williams's phi'ase about 
"escape from individuation ’’ gains 
significance in the record, which 
he recalls in Hofmannsthal’s early 
Chandos Letter, of moments when 
the 11 barrier of individuation ” falls, 
granting rhe blissful sense of release 
to union with ordinary nnd familiar 
things. Yearning to “enter an in- 
tuitive relationship to the whole of 
existence ”, Hofmannsthal might be 


Empire and whose language was echoing Schopenhauer, philosopher 
German How “ Austrian ” does of die “ principio Indivlduationis 
this intrinsically make them in any and the guilt of selfhood. 


Significant cultural sense? What 
one might cell local Viennese 
writers are In e category of tlieir 
own. They are not represented in 
this book— pace Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, who characterized 
Schnitzler as such— and the 
“politics " could have gained 
In interest, diversity and sub- 
stnnce if they had been. Natur- 
ally, tho writers discussed talked a 
good deni about specifically Austrian 
matters, like the Ilabsburg Empire 
and the Anschluss, but this need 
not be of more than secondary Im- 
portance. 

In reading this book, tho question 
arises of how far, In fact, a dis- 
tinction between Austrian and Ger- 
man literature Is valid. It is not a 
question that Dr Williams properly 
races up to and his comments are 
ton imprecise to be decisive. Musi], 
in 1919, challenging emergent 
Austrian nationalism in the guise, 
as Dr Williams puts it t of an “ideo- 

* supranationnlism ", denied 

essential difference. He was 


implications. This cun apply to 
essays and speeches as well as to as Dr w 
novols and plays. In Stefan Zweig’s logy oE 

wartime article, “Ein Wort yon any v-v;. nf Dr 

Deutschland” with its "spurious probably right. The attitudes or ur 
synthesis of * Idealism and Real- Will lama’s selected 
politik”, there are “tite mannered equally widespread amon J ??£■ 

rhythms, the deliberate alliterations mans. The euphoria of August 1914, 
and rhetorical flourishes Tha iriildi Hguro* jrjto^ln 

BSBJMS SU-JSS SMK1SS*~S ■* 

An epic of expansion 


For Hofmannsthal the way to 
achieve what he desired was ta begin 
“thinking with our hearts’*, and, to 
the detriment of clear-headed reflec- 
tion on the practicalities of politics, 
tills is whnt most of these writers 
did all too often, and it helped to 
make thdh* relationship to politics 
nothing If not problematical. Their 
restricted social background, men- 
llimetl by Dr Williams, was one cause 
of this. Symptoms uf it included the 
Introversion and the aestheticism 
which were so often their starting- 
point and which conditioned so many 
. of tlieir responses, lints, we hnye a 
book about politics of writers which 
much of tho time is about their dis- 
taste. for what politics stands for and 
their urge to keep tlieir distance. 
If Dr Williams faces the danger of 
a rathe? low-keyed conclusion, It is 
because — os he acknowledges, quot- 
ing Thomas Mann— of the writers 
examined, Karl Kraus (to whom 
appropriately tha longest chapter is 
devoted) was alone In affirming 
from the outset that "the political 
and social element constitutes an 
essential area of the human situa- 
tion”. ‘ 

R. Hinton Thomas is Professor of 
German Studies at Warwick Unwer- 


LUI8 DE CAMOE8 I 

Os Lusiadas 

Edited by Frank Pierce 

271pp. Clarendon Preset Oxford 

University Press. £1.40. 


quarters, including the nobility. 
Opposition to the expansion in 
Morocco all through the fifteenth 


duced at a remarkably low price by 
die Clarendon Press, is intended 
for students. The introduction is 


centuryww even stronger, some of, short and usefully descriptive. In it 

SSass r 1 ™ repea - F «. P ^ c « ms 

tediy condemning fa not as overwhelming as some 

Nevertheless, It would be a nils- have thought. Despite Virgil’S Im- 

take to deduce that recent events portance, the Portuguese poet often 

1 j r.nm in Portugal are likely to make the followed different (and not Infre- 

In a well-known episode in Cartto Portuguese conclude that the Old quentlv ambiguous) paths of his 

IV of CamOes’s epic, the Old Man Re<telo was right, or that own . Professor Pierce is, perhaps, a 

pf Restelo, witnessing the departure flraCes » s e pic will perhaps now bit t00 reluctant to admit tno 

of Vasco da Gama on his voyage to the j #ce j t j, a s always held ss extent to which, like many poete of 
India, condemns the ambition, teme* in jkownpiece of sixteen tit- hi® time who handled pagan mytho- 

rity and waste of the Imperial advert* _ entury Portuguese literature. As - j 0 gy in a Christian context, alia-. 


ture. suggesting there are more use- leftist pi&ilcations of the past, gotical Interpretation cannot have 

ful tasks for .tha Portuguese at . mont hs already reveal, the ever been far away from his 
home. Camftea. It has often been usiadag without which few Portu- mind— though hero, too, CamOes’s 
noted, gives the old roan a more imagine their cultural treatment of such material Is often, 

than fair hearing for, despite the likely, to ba reinter- j rom aT1 allegorist’s pomt of view, 

role of imperial expansion in his te i no t abandoned. However ambiguous. 

epic, he was by no means an uacrit- m|ldl ^ taste of the present age The strength of • Professor 
ical admirer of ^ everything bj® mav j, e hostile, also, to the Renals- plug's edition for students lies ha 
countryman had dona and wer ganCe heroic epic Senerauy as a j arge number of explanatory 
doing in history, though ins ujti- genre> (t is unlikely therefore i mat f ootl , ote s which ar® intended to 
mate commitment to overseas ex | 6r | OUS devotees of p ° rtu 3u®se make those wiithout classical train- 
panslon is undoubted. literature ,wJll ; be . 8bl 3.J°„ w ® V0 \, jng aware ot what the poet is talk- 


pBiuivn llieraiui o , 1 ,*» — - *a jug uw«u a Ui IT 11 a l iub yv 

ments of the old man describe a dBVOtJng atieqtionto titls ode. T£ Jng Rbotlt w getting at. Whether, 

important feature of Portuguese im h • e f or poetry that Is often 0 j courte students sd u 

---■ ** — tVn Pnrtuauese were l,)..., structural and a 


unaware 


peritdtsm, for tite Portuguese^ wer the highest tha classical world or classical 

pever unanimously in favour of tu f mag i it Ic order and Htfewture as Frofessor Plerca 

overseas adventure. ■ . iW m find the effort ot reaamg us ex p Qct8 ^em to be are qv«r likely 

. When Henry the Navigator began Lutiadar rewarding. ' to onjoy or eppreciate Os tuMadaS 

| the maritime expansion In ths Pierce’s text, based on as Camfies intended Is, inevitnbly, 

W20s, he hWto conto^* forj. JfJ'Hernani Cidade and! pt*. another nuitter. 

I tlnufcd .opposition rtom- 
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Antonio Perrla 
INC1DENTE 
SUL LAVORO 

An absolutely unusual 
thriller. It takes place 
In the corrupt atmosphere 
of Milan underground. 

DELITTO A 
MANO LIBERA 

A poiloe Investigation is up 
against very powerful 
people. Does crime really 
not pay? 

Lisa Morpurgo 

INTRODUZfONE 

ALL’ASTROLOGIA 

A basic work throwing light 
on all the « mysteries » 
of a very old science, . 

Giovanni Covnlsso 
IL SERENO 
DOPO LA NEBBIA 

The theme Comisso likes 
best: IHe In Its spontaneity 
and youthfulness revisited 
on the threshold of death. 

Filippo de Pisls 
ORE VENEZIANE 

The artist Da Pisls talks 
to himself. On: Venice, 

Its people, the lights, 
the voices of the place « 
the painter’s work. 

Fully Illustrated volume 
with hitherto unpublished 
drawings by the author. . 

Alfonso e Ada Sella 
L’ERBARIO 

A series of wonderful 
examples and suggestions 
on how to preserve herbs 
and flowers and create 
oollages and compositions 
having all the oharm of old 
prints. A book to look 
through and to offer 
as a welcome gift. 

64 coloured plates. 

Gfanna Montecucco 
SOTTOVETRO 

The 8eore1s of how to 
preserve every kind ,of fruit, - 
vegetable ancf flower In all 
Its freshness and fragrance, 
revealed In nearly 
600 recipes. 

Sergio Angelettl 
I MARI 

ELE CONCHIGL1E 

The shells of the world, 
from the Mediterranean 
to the the Oceana. Where 
they are to be found, how 
to plok them, how to set up 
a colleotlon. 

260 Illustrations, coloured. 

Alba Petaccl . 

LA CUCINA DELLA 
MEZZALUNA , r 

300 reofpee for the ‘gourmet. 
Light and tasty dishes, 
from the delloaolee of the 
Sultan’s table to simple 
peasant food In tha Balkans. 

Lorenza Stucchl 
LA CUCINA 
DELLO ZODIACO 

400 reofpee to Invite people 
and be a Quest under 
luoky stars. 

Orlo Vergatil 
CIANO UNA LUNGA 
CONFESSIONE 

One of the moat discussed 
figures of the Fascist regime 
reveals himself ialking 
with one of the most humane 
journalists of our times. 
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New 1974 Modern Masters 

Weber Proust 

Donald MacRae 45p ' ; : Roger Shattuck 60p 

c . Kafka ^ . Le Corbusier 

Erich Heller 50p ■ Stephen Gardiner 60p 

Edjtor: Frank Kermode 

RecentPublications 

Traditionandlnnovation 
-i. ...... jn Renaissance Italy . 

", Peter 8urke.95p 

. Parent Power ^ ! 

Nicholas B.agnalf (Ed.) 40p 

... . How to Write Reports 

John Mitchell (lllgs.) 40p 

IMot ih God's Image- 1 

Julia O'Faolain 8-Layro Marlines 80p \ 
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henk crevel : 

l.n mort illfficlla 
25.1pp. 32.50fr. 

Mon corps ct mui 
248pp. 32.50fr. 

Lcs picris claim le plat 

31fipp. 39.70fr. 

Paris : Puuvert. 

TJini Re n 6 Crevel was one of tho 
Surrealist writers who committed 
suieldo Is well known. Rut much less 
is known nhout what sort of h writer 
mid wliat sort of a person ha was. 
This re-edition of three of his impor- 
tant books (a fourth is to follow 
shortly') goes a long way towards 
filling in the gaps. 

Born in Paris in 1900, Crevel was 
brought up to be n comfortable, con- 
forming bourgeois. When he was 
fourteen, however, on nn evening 
when his mother was giving u dinner 
party, his father linnged himself, for 
no reason .tlint was over discovered, 
and the guests mid the child were 
cnjled in to look at the body. “ On so 
suicide bemteoup dans In fnmille", 
Ren6 Crevel often repented, mul the 
whole of his short life wus hminrcd 
by thoughts of death. 

He studied at tile Sorbonnc, 
where he wrote a thesis on Diderot, 
he met Breton mid Tzara in the 
early 1920s, when the former’s Sur- 
realists were taking over from the 
latter's Dadnists, and lie became In- 
volved In the quarrels endemic to 
these groups. In 1925 he contracted 
tuberculosis, which lie attributed to 
“sexual abuse "—he was bisexual— 
and to the “ intermittent use of 
vnrious alkaloids" — meaning mostly 
cocaine. He spent many periods in 
Swiss sanatoria, joined the Com- 
munist Party, resigned In 1933 in 
protest at the party’s expulsion of 
Breton mid Ids followers, but re- 
joined in 1934. The following year, 
when the “Stalinist organizers ’* of 
nil International Writers’ Congress 
for the defence of culture refused 
once iiguin, despite Crevel's argu- 
ments, tu allow the Surrealists to 
wticipnte, Crevel went home mid 
illed himself. 

These three books iiuvo been ex- 
cellently edited by Michel Carassou 
and Jean-Claude Zylbeisiein. In cuch 
after the main text the editors in- 
clude a “Dossier” containing brief 
basic facts, some of Crevel’s poems, 
essays and reviews, and some of his 
letters to Tzara mid Mured joulinn- 


dedu. Each volume contains a not 
very necessary preface by a different 
writer : it is ironic that the prefucc 
in Crevel’s last hnnk. the 1933 Les 
vietls dans la plat which proclaims 
nis faith in the communist solution, 
was written by Ezra Pound. 

The earliest of the three, A/on 
corps el moi, was published in 1925, 
and though culled a novel is ill fact 
the extended soliloquy of n dis- 
illusioned young man trying to find 
himself. Written in a sanatorium in 
tho Swiss mountains, ufter its 
author hud spent some years of Scott 
Fitzgerald-liko excess in Paris, it is 
full of despairing self-absorption 
and contains much talk of solitude. 
Solitude is sometimes seen as a 
purifying ideal, sometimes as some- 
thing to be afraid of, and sometimes 
as a refuge from disappointing, 
human contacts, I ml there is nu 
discovery of Its positive qualities. 

La mort difficile was written a 
year later ; two other events of this 
year were the death of Crevel’s 
mother, mid his uborLivc psycho- 
analysis. This book is a real novel, 
mid a psychological one at tliut, but 
it is entirely autobiographical and 
based on Crevel's corrosive hatred 
of his mother, whom lie sees one- 
dinieiisionally as the incarnation of 
all the bourgeois vices, in particu- 
lar hypocrisy, dishonesty, narrow- 
mindedness and sadism. In this book 
he describes himself as having no 
courage, us not being master of his 
own destiny; there is also a port- 
rait of tho homosexual American 
painter who for a time was lii.s evil 
genius. 

In the eight years ihai separate 
Mon corps ct moi and Las pivtls 
dans le plat, Crevel grew up n lor. 
There is still much about liim- 
.selt In Ins last book, but from a dis- 
tressed and floundering Slat d'thnc 
be has progressed to a withering 
Intellectual analysis of the rotten- 
ness he sees all around him. Ills 
characters Include u the prince of 
journalists ” — a Parisian newspaper 
proprietor and fascist manipulator 
of opinion ; Augusta — ail Hungarian 
archduchess mul iiucriiutiouul 
political immipuhuui - ; and two ex- 
prostitutes from a Southampton 
broLiicl politely called a nightclub, 
one of whom has illumed an English 
marquis and the other the -senile 
Duke of “Monte Putina". Another 
clinracter is a corrupt psychoanalyst. 
All Indulge in fantastic inierimtioiml 
intrigues, which remind one of 
nothing so much as Oh What a 
Lovely War ! — but Crevel wns see- 


picaresque narrative £ft? ! 
eighty- page digression “v* 
inumst argument and 3 

niu inly engaged In fijjjgj 
h as'Tts 11 longueurs ^and^^J 

dtfiiu; 

ts 

those days of taking some^ 
political stand, hil,,^ 
realism it reminds one oTiC 
temporary novels of Aldous H 
. Crevel was a severe, and 
judge ot other people-tot b 
not spare himself ; one of ton 
is n“ Pamphlet emure 5* 
He must have been a perfect 
always searching for some tl 
value, but always finding / 
hoped much from art— and , 
up pointed. He hoped muck | 
coimmmism— and was dittopti 
And i(5 Breton was at ons ubi 
" god ”, but at another time hm 
that Breton was “un excellent 
tupie, Je vciix dire qu’U salt 
bien fausser les voleurs et it, 
pour de I’or son cuivrc”. Ho belie 
in the “miracle of Inunu 
changes ", but one of his tra# 
was thut he seems never to. 
come across anyone who hed 
disinterested love of his fellow 
And perhaps he never really 
himself a chance to find tau 
Me awaits the Instant miratle- 
ii never comes. Suicide Is ana 
Tlie dead enn’t pretend an? i 
Ho repeatedly opposes to i'dtani 
“ 1’dlan uinrtel”. And at thlrtyi 
rhe only perfection he could set 
death. 
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fL most reliable recent 
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S as K. R- Andrews s 
a Privateering), a 
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od the occasional niatiu- 
isa'on. As a readable sum- 
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CLAUDE OLLIEtU 
Our, ou vingt ans aprfes 
187pp. Paris: Gnllimard. 32fr. 


Raking the muck 


HEINRICH BOLL : 

Dio verlorcne Ehrc dec Kntharina 
Blum 

189pp. Cologne : Kiepenheuer 

and Wltsch. DM 19.80. 

Heinrich Bbli is no strangor to lit- 
erary skirmishes, as his violent 
press feud over the Baadar-Melnbof 
Bando snowed, but his new short 
novel takes tho battle to the .very 
doors oE'Grub Street. A coy preface 
states that the journalistic practices 
of the popular' newspaper in 
Katharma Blum have neither “In- 
tentional nor accidental" similari- 
ties with those of West Germany’s 
mass circulation dailv, the BiM-> 
Zeitung, but it is clear that Bail’s 
target Is the yellow press in general 
and the Springer Press in particu- 
lar. With ironic deference to objec-. 
tivity, BBll calls his newspaper 
simply tlie ZEITUNG, which he 
always writes in mock heroic 
capitals* 

■. Katharine Blum is an attractive 


twenty-seven-year- 0 Id secretary , des- 
aibed by her friends as “ prudish " 
even ^nunnish ” She is nut tlie ; 

“Jf, tl f irl likel y appear in 
smipRdona 1 newspaper headlines. 

Jrin.jy mornm f. a f ter attending a 
rriends party, Katharlna’s picture 
is splashed all. over the ZEIT.UNG’s 

“nliw with lhe caption: 
nfiSW* r* SWBpniBART Katiiaiuna 
Blum. Katharma had. met and 
fallen m love with Ludmg Gtttten, 
a nundeswehr deserter suspected by 
die police of' masterminding . a 
Tvast conspiracy ” of pillage Q nd 
murdei: and later convicted! of Safo- 
brqnkmg and forging cheques. 

Under tlie ■ direction of! aco- 
^ t r,or .^ r „ TBi^es the ZEITUNG 
attacks Katharine’s >• honour Until 
her renmation is destroyed together ' 

fri&A* °f lice Close 

friends,, hgr mother— who dies in: 
hospital after R bedside imbrview. 
with Tbrges— and 1 ■ her employer 


' Blornu, who is “degraded” from 
an elegant iuteriiatlonal lawyer to 
a scruffy mediocrity with bacterial 
odour, Katharlna is also bombarded 
with obscene telephone calls, mail- 
order pornography and anonymous 
postcards calling her a “ Communist 
Sow”, all thanks to tlie ZEITUNG’s 
publicity. Katharine's reaction to 
tins systematic character-assassina- 
1 tion is to invite Ttitges to an cxclu- 
: sive interview where she shoots him 
dead. 

t Even Kathariua’s counter-violence 
' does not stop the Chain of reprisals 
that gives Bail’s story a ferocious 
inevitability. Tbtces’s successor on 
the ZEJTIJNG, which shrieks about 
‘ ritual murder ”, carries on where 
TStges left off. 

1 The book is subtitled “How vio- 
lence arises and where It can lead ”. ■ 
For BUI], violence Is not merely phy- 
Icai assault, but cart begin in the 
copy room. To publish sensational ' 
libel with the object of maiming 
reputations is, for him, equivalent 
..to voicing one’s opinions with *a 
hand.-grenade. Like itfl physical 
-counterpart, this verbal violence 
feeds on itself. The ZElTUNG's 
appetite Fdr “exposure” grows 
more and more insatiable, as the 
virulence of its calumnies increases. 

Jn Katharina Blum Boll attacks 
- “IP callous pomposity u nd absurdity 
or the criminal police, as well as the 
'gutter press, and the irresponsible 
muck-raking of official tefephone- 
tappers, whom he christens “misere 
natlonalen ' Tonbabdatrchkr&fte ” 

■ (our national tape-recorder ■ armed 
•jtorces). But he does not accept their 
.vldtory as Inevitable. Kutharina’s 
95 y i 9 le,,ce . *s ft tragic catharsis 
;; wnicn brings her a new sense, of 
peace and emotional balance, while 
; thp love she feels For Gdtteh will be 
strengthened by their joint Im- 
prisonment. It Ib a mark of Boll’s 

'• tV RTlf? • Clmorlnr 


LTaude Ollier’s novels are i 
nowadays to be episodes in i 
sequence and it helps, wu* 0 
Ing a now one. to keep wuaiera 
can of the old ones in- ntlno. 
does not help much w 
although M Ollier refers 
his earlier books and sow" 
quotes from them, thoM 
nro denatured by their enfr* 
migration and explain less lean 
might of their new, ever 
riddling contexts. 

“Our, ou vingt ans a P ris 
Our Is our Url Is broken up 
great many brief se«ioiM, ou 
continuity of a klnd^ which » 
presence in it of au “7°^ 
M Ollier’s previous noM ^ 
Enignuf had two locflt, ? ] J J ^ 
outer space aud the . i 
Sudan ; Our is 
the scene, though stUi “ ^ 
sandy, has shifted^ . 

cars and oil pipelines- jvj 

Somewhere in the. spec ® 0 | 
this and other opposiUonS. ^ | 
has worked- out an ^faiiiDgy 


i . •* h*wi i\ ul ijvii a 

;• Humanity and stipe r lor. literary 
• powers that;he has been able to give 
■ a very negative 1 book so positive and 


gain but seldom -v; 

novel. For all his r 9^ cr jJ t jii l 
and circumstantial desc 
locale and characters are 
disintegrating, as they *1^ 
ironic intrusions of 
meta-language aiK' of, - 

minders that the iesearc n ^ 
visitor to Ur musr 
metaphorically, as^a j 

the researches In “„ 
typography uocessnry t . . , .1 
of a fiction. . forD1 i« 
M Ollier remains a L , ^ 
singleminded wrlter bu^ 

to be getting raor ® 5 51grs 
eight-novel sequence ji ) ^ 
(this is the seventh vo^ flcket rf 
he has even denied u ^ t 
which might hflV f, Sid be ^ 
as to how this 

stood and bow JU t hg’fBSs 
the rest. Kl S^ of^J 
such ample r«ourc« 
sljde ^t one still 

his methods as a jbeM 
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maty of the additions made to our 
knowledge of Queen Elizabeth since 
the classic biography of Sir John 
Neale, this book is satisfactory. In 
addition, it contains some insights 
of tho sort which come more easily 
to a man with r working knowledge 
of politics than to an academic his- 
torian. 

Pnul Johnson has nn unusually 
acute picture of a leading politi- 
cian’s difficulties in executing a con- 
scious policy. His comment on the 
Tudor state, that “once it began to 
do things, its wenkness emerged”, 
makes n point which he is probably 
right to claim that the Queen appre- 
ciated beuer than her ministers. His 
suggestion that Elizabeth refused to 
employ Paget because his known 
views un foreign policy made him a 
convenient scapegoat for Mary 
Tudor's French war is a novel and 
convincing one. 

Yet, if this book shows tlie ama- 
teur’s strengths, it also shows the 
amateur’s weaknesses. Mr Johnson 
becomes conspicuously weaker as 
soon as lie is outside nis own field. 
The reference to “ the Catholic pro- 
vinces of Belgium” begs two enor- 
mous questions ; the portrait of 
Philip II could have been drawn by 
Walsingham ; and the statement that 
“the French Catholics” were com- 
mitted lo assassination as a policy 
shows a serious lack of awareness of 
the structure of French politics. A 
probability, or even a possibility, is 
too often taken for a Tact: it is, for 
example, straining the evidence to 
claim that Elizabeth’s decision on 
the succession was “ doubtless ” 
token as a result of the Daniley 
murder. There are many errors of 


detail: bougc of court, for example, 
wns not a “snack”, 

It is, however, possible lo make 
too much of such errors. They are 
balanced by many r.tlier tilings. The 
account oE Henry VIJI’s conscience, 
though its main outlines are derived 
From G. R. Elton and J. J. Scaris- 
bnck, probably represents the best 
balance between the two yet 
achieved. The statement, about ihe 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
that “ the government was in 
revolt” expresses a rarely appre- 
ciated conflict in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. Most of the errors do not 
seriously affect the general outline 
of the story and, for an up-to-date 
detailed summary of the state of 
work on Queen Elizabeth, readers 
could do very much worse, 

Mr Johnson is seriously mislead- 
ing on only one topic, that of Puri- 
tanism. One leRrns with some sur- 
prise that the prophesyings were 

ft more apocalyptic form of 
sermons i ”, with greater surprise that 
John Field was secretary to “ the 
Puritans”, and with astonishment 
that this statement is footnoted to 
Patrick Colliuson. 

As well as being a very pleasant 
account, this book may also come 
to seive as an epilogue to an his- 
torical tradition. Mr Johnson fol- 
lows Sir John Neale and others in 
seeing events from the Queen's 
point of view, and in regarding the 
story of the reign as a story of 
-success. However, as Mr Johnson 
penetiariugly observes, "for her, a 
week was always a long time in 
politics ", Those who hold this short- 
term view commonly achieve only 
nhort-term successes. 
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EDWARD GRIERSON : i 

King of Two Worlds i 

Phlfip II of Spain. 

239pp. Collins. £4.50 i 

MAURICE ROWDON : ] 

The Spanish Terror j 

Spanish Imperialism in the Six- 1 

teciuli Century ) 

335pp. Constable. £3.95 J 

Spain's sixteenth contury contains 
in its history so much to fascinate ; 

the general reader that it is com- 
ntunplHce to find popular writers 
in the field. What is Hitla realized 
is thut our knowledge of the 
environment in which Philip II 
moved lias improved only very 
little within the last generation. We 
know appreciably more about reli- 
gious life and the Inquisition, but 
on every other major aspect of the 
reign we nre still In _ a state of 
semi-ignorance. One brilliant social 
study nns been written, on the city 
of Valladolid, but other studies are 
slow in emerging. It is significant 
that there is not in existence a 
single satisfactory biographical sur- 
vey of the Prudent King. Perhaps 
the most incisive sketch of Philip 
II is contained not in any biogra- 
phy but In Gregorio Maranons 
justly famous work on Antonio 
P6rez. The Spain of Phiho II will 
for a long time remain unknown to 
us, until scholars catch up with the 
undeniable demand for more Infor- 
mation about what went on in 
those murky rimes. 

The result of this semi-ignorance 
Is that there is a certain staleness 
about most accounts of tho times 
of Philip II. A popular book 
such as Edward Grierson’s King 
of Tao Worlds does not escape 
this. It is skilfully written, 
maturely considered, and is both a 
reliable and a readable introduc- 
tion. In effect, however, it tells the 
same old story, though of course 
with adequate attention to some 
modern accounts. The leek of 
. novelty dulls the edge of what is in 
other respects a vsry succBssful 
book. It is also beautifully illus- 
trated. Philip remains throughout, 
at Ihe centre of the narrative, but 
Mr Grierson does not allow him to 
be swamped by the details of the 
very involved political and/mihtary 
events with which he was con- 
cerned. His life is approached epi- 
sodically, one chapter, for ,exa?nplV 
on the Armada and another on Don 
Carlos. 

Mr Grierson’s book Is ■ 
thoroughly conventional book andi 
within its own terms of reference, 
must be judged to have earned out 
its task very Satisfactorily. More 
critical readers will observe .uiat 
over three-quarters of the dook : w 
about foreign affairs, and that 


there is a lamentable lack of infor- 
mation about Philip, the king of 
Spain. Can one imagine a life of 
Elizabeth I in which England, its 
life and people, played no part? 
Yet this is the incredible fate of 
Mr Grierson’s Philip. The funda- 
mental economic and religious prob- 
lems which troubled him 
within the peninsula go entirely 
without meiuion. Six utterly mis- 
leading sentences in tlie penulti- 
mate paragraph of the book are 
tho sum total of space devoted to 
Philip's government of his own 
country. When the most powerful 
monarch in the world, which is 
what Philip was, is judged almost 
exclusively in terms of the failures 
of his foreign policy, is it surpris- 
ing tiiat he should be misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, and that 
Spaniards should accuse English 
writers of wilful distortion of the 
record ? 

Maurice Rowdon’s The Spanish 
Terror has a silly title ; 
the book itself is a fairly compe- 
tent and often racy account of six- 
teenth-century Spanish history, 
drawn' heavily from standard 
secondary works in English, Unfor- 
tunately, lltde more can be ;aid in 
its favour. The narrative Is simplis- 
tic, misleading, and often outdated 
or wrong. Mr Bowdon has several 
references to Italy, which he seents 
to know well. But his acquaintance 
with Spain and with Spanish his- 
tory appears to ba non-existent A 
few examples will suffice to justify 
this harsh judgment. The inquisitor 
A r buds is given as Arlues, the, 
humanist Nebrija becomes Hebrija, 
the comuiiero leader Juan do 
Padilla becomes a . grandee, 
Simancas is located in Navarre, 
Francis Borgia becomes Duke of 
Candia instead of Gandfa. We are 
told that Charles V's "advisers 
addressed him as Sacra Caesarea 
Majestralis “Alejo de Venagas 
and Alonso de Crowo” are pre- 
sented to us es names known to 
everyone ” in ' sixteenth-century 
Spain. ... 

It is when we ! come to Mr 
Rowdon’s general observations, 

. howeveV, that we pause In wonder- 
ment “To think of the Refonna- 
rion as a quarrel about religion ”, 
he writes, * is to make ' a mistake 

about the whole- nature of the time. 

Those men who thought about reli- 
gion— and there were very few of 
them— mostly agreed that Chris- 
tiariltY trf the rime was little better 
than cnide iuper*titldon.^ After 
i this, it Is no surprise to learn that 
. under Philip II SP au i lhe 
ownership of .a. book was now 
! enough to .incriminate a man \ or 
! that ** John Calvin’s reformation in 
' Geneva simply 'meant an acute 
; moral vigilance over the life of the 
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Over here on a visit 
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A lunnlruii years ago, when travel 
was still a privilege mid the Chan- 
nel an ordeal, Loudon mid Paris 
provided cadi other's _ acsLhetcs, 
exiles and intellectuals with a temp- 
orary luiven, in which to reflect nn<l 
rediscover themselves among fellow- 
cxpsuriat.cs atul anglophiles or 
Francophiles. Their view of the other 
country was, at hest, affected hy 
their national origins, at worst, a 
projection of their own minds. 
The French, In particular, nften 
| came to weather u personal crisis, 
escape from an oppressive family 
or politicu! regime, have Turnerinn 
sensations in a Loudon fng. An 
account of their experiences must 
therefore be episodic and oblique 
— 1 henco “ interludes ". On the other 
hand, the notes and impressions 
of four of them who were poets, 
collected mid described by an 
English hand, could place In a new 
critical perspective episodes often 
only alluded to by their usual 
biographers. 


Loudon (mid perhaps not: both 
works bear the mark of tho intel- 
lectual idealism Valery displayed 
well before his visit). 

Those who subscribe to tho In- 
creasingly quuiut view that tho 
nrtist’s every experience and pro- 
nouncement has some connexion 
with his work will find here well- 
researched accounts of visits re- 
moved at last from the purgatory of 
anecdote. Verlaine's stay as u teach- 
er hi Sticknoy is well reluted to 
the rest of his career ; his and Mul- 
larmd's mixed experiences as tour- 
ing lecturers in Oxford, Cambridge 
and London are well documented, 
and the comical aspect of such occa- 
sions is shown the extent of 
Vallry’s Involvement with his job as 
translator-propagandist for the 
British South Africa Company is re- 
vealed. Diaries, letters, retrospec- 
tive essays nrc well combed, and 
references in poems and short 
stories related to them, while inter- 
esting background information is 
added from English sources, includ- 
ing inquiries into the fortunes of the 
French colony in Soho. Perceptive 
comments are udded : England in 


Valdry's eyes is described by Cecily 
Mackwartfi as “ a place made for 
action, which cnlis for, but docs not 


So far so good. Though many 
French writers visited Britain, only 
four poets— -Valery Larbaud quali- 
fies by ihe skin of Ills teeth — wrote 


of it nt some length (Laforgue and 
Apollinaire stayed only long 
enough to get married or jilted). 
Their experiences wero in some 
extent complementary: Molla-rm6 
borrowed some English syntax, Ver- 
laine some English tranquillity, 
Valfiry a touch of British idealism, 
while Valery Larbaud took back tin 
Oxford degree and some English 
Catholic friendships- These experi- 
ences were not, however, particu- 
larly seminal, in spite of the claims 
of die blurb. For various reasons, 
the writings nf all four are quite 
detached from national atmosphere. 
Tims, rather too much time is spent 
In English Interludes recapitulating 
Mnlia raid's youthful affair with 
Marie (thirty pages out of the 
thirty-five devoted to his first visit), 
Vemlna’a passion for Rimbaud, 
Valery's literary ambitious, mid so 
on. And, as for influence, one has 
too often to be content with state- 
ments such as that Af. Teste and the 
Leonard de Vinci were perhaps the 
result of intellectual stimulation ill 


possess, a philosophy of action”. 
English literary life is Illuminated 
here and there : in particular, how 
sages such as Chesterton, Meredith, 
Tennyson, Symons appeared to 
observant Frenchmen, and how they 
patronized the young visitors whom 
a Inter generation of their follow 
countrymen was to lionize. 

Tlieso journalistic virtues unfor- 
tunately come with attendant vices. 
There is far ton much paraphrase. 
Since the basic research has been 
well dono and the personalities 
involved are all interesting writers, 
well-translated sources with a link- 
ing commentary would iinve been in 
order. As it is, quotations are 
mainly of poems, given apparently 
in despair of transposition, while the 
translation of some of the French 
leaves much to be desired — 
Rimbaud's famous " ddrtglemonr 
systdmatlque de uius les sens ” 
(methodical untuning of hII the 
senses) is rendered lamely and 
derogatoril.v as " derangement of tho 
senses"; "bref” (in slioVt) as 
“ briefly ", and s« on. 

Ms Mackworth, who several limes 
affectedly coins gallicisms such as 
" une bfite de litternture " (from the 
English "a literary animal”) or 
"some northern chef-lieu ” (used its 
the English " comity-town "), also 
displays a dcpressingly touristy 


view uf France for someon-j 
to u Frenchman: French S 2 

she says, “hurry along ,1? 
ment clutching long h i 
bottles of wine, while .i,* 
pluy endless games of Lfe 
cafe’- A similar foE'J 
critical sense leads to K 
»ig of stylized remini, S 
duy the two men wandered A 
London streets talking 

-Olio is reminded Of the m 

°F Russian novel cfiS 
talking all night) or jjjg 
exaggeration (“literary g 
grail of would-be poets, k it* 

busy ngd exciting 11 » 
pleasantly convivial 8 : \u 
dies, of course, "worn out 
incessant effort of creation' 

Next on the slippery slap 
misleading statements, Q 
takes. Swinburne's Ode . 
proclamation of (ha 
Republic may be intweirin 
piece of inspired rhetor 
idealized sentiment, or per 
The continuation of a poetic 
taken up in Songs before i 
but we are told hero that ft* 
i iHiumcrable readers "-on 
authority? No sensible hi 
would Hsscrt that In the 
British were sura of dielr 
ority". Another suggestion 1 
after 1870 sympathy Id 
“stirring ” events of iheCdfl 
caused a political rapprofl 
between England and France! 
in turn eased aesthetic excj 
this supposes a naivo view 4 
relationship between art isft 
tics, as well as disregarfei 
the swing to the right in H 
after 1870 and Hie recurrent it 
Jacobinism in liineteentMl 
Britain. Indeed, unless one I 
pared to swallow such Mateof 
that British hypocrisy declin 
tho early twentieth centum 
flinches before the potted m 
za lIoiis on the state of Anglo! 
relations in each deca<M 
Introduce each chapter. j 

Finally, some of Ms Micro 
judgments on the Victorian! rd 
similar reasons, on a type of.S 


he aging vanguard of Italy 


By Guido Almansi 


MIIIIIOI * toauuo, 1 vr — 

cyan sneer that should by m 
beau drummed out of ■ 
accounts of the period, r 
tiling, such facile mockery d 
mi attitude every bit «r 
laced as the Victorians ore? 
to have been— a* when It * 
assumed here, apropos the j 
brooding around. Verlamraa 
baud, tliat no homosexual o 
ship can be a dow T* 
every ilny one Even Stracneji 
liavo balked at that. j 


The ’pataphysical Nineties 


NOEL ARNAUD : 

Alfred Jnrry 

d'Ubu rol mi Doctcur Fans troll 
4S7pp. 44fr. 

ALFRED JARRY : ~ ~~ 

Le Manoir cnchantd 
et quatre aulres oeuvres inddites 
Edited by Nodi Arnoud 
248pp. 28fr. 

Paris: La Table Ronde. 

NoSl Arnaud’s corpulent volume Is 
only the first instalment of his bio- 
graphy of Alfred Jerry, whose 
’pataphysical gestes et opinions It. 
follqws from 1891, when lie first 
came to Paris from Brittany, to tho 
end of 1898, by which time he was 
established, broke and Incipiemly 
alcoholic. M Arnaud’s forthcoming 
second volume will be called La 
Wort d‘ Alfred Jarry .- 
-.' The tempo of this first volume— 
/eight years In 450 pages— -Is, to put. 
dt mildly, sluggish, but then M 
, Arnaud has set out to chronicle, the 
titties as much as the life of Jarryr 
It lias takon him a good many 
! ye art to , produce this book, he has 
retrieved a vast amount of inform- 
ation and he keeps back, few oE his 
findings. Alfred jarry. Is solid with 
the, names, addresses, tendencies,- 
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Is. fte granted the unnatural ..pro- 
minence which a more 1. orthodox 
. biographer .would have ihsistqd -on; 

oF hJs stVenupu'sIy artificial 

• Although M Arriaud has' decided 

• to start his Wography. when its sub- 


like- it, to . move, forward in time or 


-I 


back. Tarry's early childhood and 
schooldays aro not excluded, but 
invoked only when M Arnaud 
reckons lie needs them — he , could 
hardly discuss Ubu roi, after all, 
without saying something about 
Fdlix Hfibert, the fatuous physics 
teacher in Rennes who first ins- 
pired it. Perversely, blit no doubt 
deliberately, it is just when we are 
getting to what most readers will 
anticipate as the climax of this 
volume, the creation of Ubu'roi at 
the ThfiAtre de l’Oeuvro In Decem- 
ber 1896, that M Arnaud decides 
to go sleeping back into the 
past and maka a lengthy fnves- ; 
tigation of Jarry's genealogy. Bit 
by bit, in this way, the missing 
background of. j airy’s pre-Paris 
years is restored. 

Indeed, read with the necessary 

f atten ce, Alfred Jarry Is a success- 
ul and invigorating biography, and 
a memorably eccentric fresco of 
the cultural life of Paris through 
the 1890s. M Arnaud writes with 
the utmost. partiality and is always 
wittily and stylishly on the side of 
the forces of disorder. The more 
• picturesque episodes of Jarry’s life 
are carefully rebuilt: the Phatan- 
st&re of Corbell, the set-to with 
-.Christian Beck .at the Tarerne du 
Pantheon (later exploited by Gide 
In. the Faux-Mannayeitrs), the shar- 
ing of a bed, through months nf 
poverty, with , the Douanier. Rous- 
seau and, especially touching, as a 
-running gag, Jarry's purchase of and 
subsequent failure to pay for, dos- 

f u'te regular threats, a princely rac- 
ng bicycle, which should have cost 
,blm.525 francs.. • . . 

’ As a ! biographer, M Arnaud js 
very much a behaviourist and this 
ii not the book for anyone wanting 
speculation into Jarry’s psyche or 
.assessments of his motives. M 
v Ajmaud sticks to the’ recorded, pub- 
'He data and. when they are so often 
wfeird and burlesque as the data of 


Jarry’s life they 
enriched by remain tag 

p 


plained. Now anw 

AvlurSicSToKly 

quarrels 4h other deM 
tiny details of J arr ?, s jN r 
overall lie is 


overall ne is 
wards those he admires 
tic towards those he tapes 
Alfred Jarry is e 
fs well as a densely irtf 
book. ■ 

The five “..,5, 

enchant i are J ,,br Jf- 
short comic operas, j 
was very ready to pra 
"“.ice of J* “f 

Terrasse, who seems. ■ • 
M Arnaud, to i ,av ! : - 
mtislc at a giw* 
constantly on tho 1 ^ 
words to go with »• Y, ,1 
pies of Jarry’s sWl" 5 ;- 
given here get 

the book proceeds. Tne 

piece is the 

sketch involving CW|J u|hl 
some rather WJJLj| '(tut 
and the wcMf ,.£[?» V 

need a ^ moves >" 

Pieter de Delft it 
reaUty by introduCta^J^ 
problem, ^! nk ' a ® 

' artistic “hmvenicnt , 
sente three lidBow £ »• 

Marseillais. .« fu 

English e.irl ^n-criptlon 
Tarry's loving n-ansc r a 
Sndard French^ , 
maladroit ‘ ias ,i ie : cou 
talizers 0 L- r bing \M 
cluinsily fSav 
refuge Where they a „J ar 

ii A as V fo « 

s* "Aftsa 1 ,.. ... 


-JO intellectual is. by defjui- 

I'Xdy, always interfering 

LSlch ought not to con- 
i'- directly. Fat tiom 
a the cultural aloofness 
h his British colleagues, 
r il ii as ono of his main 

0 meddle with the mstru- 
5 power, the control of pub- 

Tie government of pub- 

Hipires, and so on. Aca- 
Jjfacdons and literary 
rt not enough: he wants to 
Lv»] at a much more 
S Die author of a psyclio- 
Kid would feel ashamed if 
*11 Ui work did not nffect 
^ii of regional elections; 
hrlcal poet may meditate 
on tho connexions be- 
fs rerses and the Europenn 
jiHaikeL “Literature is n 
iliif, not a profession I ” 
jftla Bo, but nowadays this 
fl^e Is pursued beside the 
nh ud not in Arcadia. 
iimHore a « potere, Nello 
a journalist on L'Esiiresso, 
> with a considerable im- 

1 lia Italian scene, has 
Ilk history of the tumul- 
iildDj between Italian writ- 
d power. The early chapters 
i Kempt to reconstruct the 
btf Uie litterateurs of the 
Ir control of the “ Terzn 
’.Ihe third page of the main 
ipcn which used to be 
lo cultural and literary 
Tbit is the weaker section 
look, because Signore Ajello 
'uninformed and less per- 
tho he writes about the i>rc- 
friod; but his information 
a impeccable and his style 
■4 emnsing when he comes 

too literary events he 
id as a journalist dur- 
B!t twenty years. 

ai, Italian culture of the 
WWW is mainly ideutl- 
« wretilumo, in both its 
« literary aspects. But in 
*"*! word neo-rautisnin is 

a. cwse ctnbairassmum in 
It summons up 

JA Mamchaenii novels 
^heroic Partisans nml 
Fascists, nf vibrant 
w-Uwrantinn nalurnlisin 
vim mull- of a liniiclfiil 
i'fnetby films which 

H? i t0 bo 

b, u!"u r 88 . t tcn niinutrs : 

T 6 ,n <1,e lilst few 
, “jew a rosy future 
iJOf the honest, kind- 
s, ? ,10r Ajello 
SJS** Thieves was 
SJ, sJnco tlio stolen 
restored to the un- 
J2?; A Rood (ilois 

Se'to iff « a • ou l t rcadable 

■ ■ £ “Pta of, not 
realist creed, and It 
W7I, f i t 'J^ Jlan culture 

■ XJ ved suc , h a cu,t 

y emerging from 
01 Fascist obsciirnn- 


it 




hi* tbe new 

^«C t „V 1,0 * tal 8t? for 

' neo : rea iismo. 

rt "S VJV* flrst ln 

iCrai P er[ <*di- 

* -V rt in the docu- 
'tnjeSaJ^FPpo 63 — tlie 
■ tt-ffi 11 German 
fWi Arkf. Poriodical 

^ -RKf' n % Edoar do 

*k t0 and 

1 Sr Irfl i 0ld Bcnur- 
'jkSC 5^ Whether 
vlgoii ne 0fealist, 

JI «?S e ot iheir 

s 05mo - 

books 







Switzer- 
with 

jiHBt* wl*-- the 

mm 
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Lo scrittorc c il potere 
272pp. Hurl: Ln terzn. L. 1,500. 

the purely humanistic education of 
the older generation ; they were Joy- 
cean rather than Prnustian, and 
experimented with demotic lan- 
guages rather titan nurturing the 
hellcitrist tradition. Needless to say, 
they were nil left-wing. 

In addition, and this Is n point 
not to be underestimated, the new 
movement sei itself completely 
apart from the old generations, 
which flourished either under Fas- 
cism or in -the wake of the Parti- 
sans, by being witty, lighthearted, 
unin tiiiiida ted by disptays of high- 
minded devotion, rebellious and 
Joyfully prone to desecration. Italy 
has had a few Isolated humorists, 
but never before a whole gene- 
ration of humorists. Since the 
Romantic movement culture had 
been serious and apparently vir- 
tuous. Only Italy could boast of a 
monster like D'Annunzio, who 
mnnuged to combine levity with 
immouriessness. The heroes of the 
new avant-garde demonstrated a 
possible compromise between wit 
und n deep interest in cultural 
affairs. Theirs wns the triumph of 
high-minded frivolity. 

The cud of the proup anil the 
decline of the Italian avant-garde 
(the suicide of the Gruppo 63, as 
Eco has culled it) partly coincided 
witli its worldly success. The pro- 
tagonists, now approucliing middle 
age, nrc all well settled m Impor- 
tant positions in the world of cul- 
ture; they are controlling tlie 
sources of power whfch they 
attacked fifteen years ago,, The cul- 
tural programmes oil radio and 
television, tlie literary supplements 
uf daily and weekly pupers, tile 
columns of the Corriere della Sara , 
the management of the larger pub- 
lishers, arc all partly under tneir 
control. 

Ho it is ironic thut the medio 
Nlinuld now lie cl icon rug iug u spec- 
tacular coin e-hack hy some of ihc 
older writers against whom Sail- 
guincti mid company fought tlielr 
hardest battles: Carlo Cussoln and 
Klxu Moraine, for instance, who are 
enjoying a period uf considerable 
success against the wish mill expec- 
tations of tile avniit-nai'de (Cassoln 
in particular was considered the 
epitome of everything desplcublo in 
the Italian literary scene). For the 
avant-garde failed to provide niter- 
native reading io the solid, plod- 
ding, realistic, sentimental, cons- 
cientious stories churned out by 
their ciders. One may suspect, too, 
that the far too rapid fulfilment of 
thoir mundane aspirations did not 
become the young Hons of the 
Italian cultural revolution. 

Unless the reasons for this lock 
of alternative reading lie else- 
where. If one were naive enough to 
believe that literature is a progres- 
sive activity, evolving towards ever 
more refined and ■ harmonious 
forms In a continuous process of 
self-improvement, the persistent 
success of a writer like Cassola 
would be a depressing plienomenon- 
indeed. Though history has little to 
teach -us, there is one thing we can 
Icnrn from it : that in the field oF 
literary and artfstic endeavour we 
must behave like the Red Queen, 
and run very fast In order to 
remain where we are. When every- 
thing changes and nothing im- 
proves, tlieil we know that we arc 
ail right. In so far as we are con- 
forming to the norm oF Intellectual 
and artistic achievement over the 
past 3,00ft years. 

It would be much more worrying 
if the efforts of literary innovators 
caused Intellectual standards 
actually to fall. This does not- 
seem to have happened so far in 
Italy. Cassola, for Instance, is hold- 
ing on to his position, and we have 
not yet fjlen into the seductive 
hands of even. worse writers (I am 
sure they must exist somewhere). 
On the contrary: this summer 
every second wnbreffone- on me 
Italian beaches covered Wlth its urn 

refreshing shade a copy of Elsa 

Moran te’e La storia, the bestseller 
of thla literary season, hailed by 
: some over-enthusiastic reviewers as 
a novel of Dustoevskian scope ire* 
.viewed ui last. week’s TLB). 

La storia is, without any 
doubt, an old-faahiooBd product, 
u> tell a story* or 


the "story 11 of the Italian people 
for that matter, rather than con- 
template its own linguistic navel ; 
anu for some readers its excessive 
display of scmirncuiality mny 
appear irritating. Yet if one com- 
pares It with other recent best- 
sellers in Italy (Berio, Cassola, 
Beyilacquo, etc), one feels that the 
Italian reading public has not been 
doing too badly in 1974. There is 
another comparison to be made loo: 
if we think on tlie one hand of La 
storia mid on the other of some 
recent American best-sellers {The 
Carpet Baggers, or The Exorcist, 
say), then an Italian may experi- 
ence a very rare feeling of nation- 
al pnde ; in terms of best-sellers 
Italian literature, from The Leop • 
<ird onwards, has maintained stan- 
dards which are, on tlie whole, un- 
reasonably high. 

Yet the nation’s literary glory 
follows more secret paths, strewn 
with unread or unreadable books, 
which are the chief area of con- 
cern for the exponents of the liter- 
ary avant-garde (though one must 
also consider the case of the -tin- 
read bestseller : both Cassoia's 

latest novels and the Italian trans- 
lation of Ulysses have been a suc- 
cess in terms of sales, but I suspect 
that people read Cassola and 
merely bought Ulysses). In this 
area strange things are happening. 
Somewhere, in students' digs, small 
suburban cnf£s or mouutain hermi- 
tages, there must be renders who 
are not reading Cassola, or Elsa 
Mornntc, or Bevilacqua. but 
delighting themselves with for- 
bidden pleasures, an esoteric novel 
by Giorgio Manganelli, perhaps, a 
polygamic, polyglot text by San- 
guined or something by Luigi 
Malerba or Gianni CeTari. Yet this 
very list prompts me to make a 

f icneral statement, or moro precise- 
y a charge against the Italian 
literary avant-garde. Take four 
recent novels by these writers: 
Manganelll's Nuovo Commento, 
Sanguincti's 11 gioco del Satyricon, 
Malcrbn's II protagonista, Celati's 
Le awenture di Guizzardi: four 


books which I have greatly enjoyed 
mid admired. They demonstrate the 
humour, vitality, aggressivenoss- 
and novelty of Italian fiction .over 
tho past few years. Yot a common 
complaint could be made agninst 
them: tlie primacy of die single 
page over the book as a whole. The 
page at times makes compulsive 
reading, the book as a whole rarely, 
docs. They all lack “la spinta In 
avanti", the driving force which 
compels the reader to turn the 
page and progress toward; the end. 

This Is not a question of loose or 
poor construction. The urge to 
read a text to the end does not 
necessarily derive from the com- 
pactness of 'the story or the solidity 
of the structure, but more from the 
writer’s constant preoccupation to 
drag the reader along. Writing is a 
continual struggle against the 
mental laziness of the reader and 
the distractions of the external 
world; paradoxically, it is also a 
fight against oneself, against stres- 
sing the parts of the work as against 
the whole. Taka a great story- 
teller like Ariosto ; he never allows 
any one ottava to become so com- 
pelling as to arrest the reader in 
his progress. The function oE each 
ottava is always subordinated to 
the continuation of the story; its 
main role Is to make the reader 
read tho next one. 

The writers of the Italian avant- 
garde do not seem lo share this 
basic preoccupation- So absorbing 
is thoir battle With- the lah8ua/rt 
that they tend to Forget the ( daily 
battle with the reader. Their books 
dp not Invite a! first reading, but 
rather a dreading- Even Itajo^Cal- 

. toffs* 

Droved him a born raconteur. Le 
tilt$ invisibili 0972) is in my v ew 
his finest work, but its real plea- 
sure comes from reflecting on 
ratiter than reading It. FtM" ' 
vino and the avant-garde novelists 
are* suffodated by thoir own exces-, 

intelligence. The authors of . 

■ffijJffiSn ESS m.l]IBou. Wh" 

. gues mid overworked heart#, die 
innovators sharp tongues and over- 
doveloped brains. . 

Dublin. 
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Available 
from Longman 


A Regional Geography of Western 

Europe 

4ih Edition 

FJMonkhouso 

For this edition Professor Monkhouso 


Cartographic Design and Production 
J S Keates 

This book provides a full onalysls of the 
map qs a graphic Imago, tho principles 
which lie behind tho design of map 


has undertaken a very thorough revision, symbols, and tho technical processes 
boih malarial and statistical, which nvallablo for map construction, 
roflocts tha Information ovnii-ihlo nt the £B 50 ll6 ( 

begimihiQ of the new decade. £6.2Q not Terrain Evaluation 

Cotin Mitchell 


East Africa A n Introduction to terrain ovaluoiloit, 

WTW Morgan * ts historical davolopmcnt, principles 

This comprehensive study of East an ^ cu rront methods, serving tho 
Africa bob lyses thn environmental practical needs of agriculture, civil 

endowment of the oroB, Its human n , military engineering, lond use 

population and tho way tn which land Planning and conservation, 
has boon tisod. It Includes tha dovolop- Cosed £3.76 net Paper £2.10 

ment of rural settlements, towns and „ _ ... ,, , 

transport faculties, Tha text Is wall T, , , „! ,Mn s flnds ■ 

supported by mops, tobies and Helmut Dima 

photographs. £6.00 net ^5°? 0 ? pl,IO ' 1 ‘ ,rVBy °V h * Wwt lndfea 

which shows. the compfox Inter- 


, relationships of tho Islands. £6.06 net 

West Africa 

7^ Edition Structural Geomorpholagy 

RJ Harrison Church JTrlcart 

A well-established text on West Af r ica. Translated bySH Beaver and 

thoroughly revised and updated E Darbyshlro 

throughout, £5.50 net The first part of a two volume work 

• designed to provide a comprehensive 


The Tropical World 
4th Edition 
Pierre Gourou 

"Fascinating In subject matter, lucid In 
expression and particularly attractive 
in presentation, It has appealed as 
much to the general reader as to tha 


introduction to geomorphology. 

£4.76 not 

Statistical Methods and the Geographer 
Third Edition 
5 Gregory 

A highly successful book designed for 


specialist. . , . extensively rewritten. . . geographers with no more mathematics 
flawlessly translated," GEOGRAPHY than can bo expected ot GCE O-ievel 
£2.60 net . or its equivalent. £1 .75 net 

imm\ ^Longman I 
555 . 1724-1074 


Fact into Fiction 

English Literature and the Industrial Scene 1750-1660 

Ivanka Kovaoevlo, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Belgrade 

This detailed study traces tha development of the Industrial theme 
In English literature from Ua Ural appeaarnae, when It had the oharm 
of novelty, to Its elfmax when il reflected the severity of the 
Industrial challenge. The volume Includes an anthology of seven 
prose flams. Spring 1975 £7-50 


The Court of Orphans 

Charles Carlton, Associate Professor, Department of History. Norlh 
Carolina State University 

In pre-lndualrlal England, about one child In three IobI a parent 
before majority. Thla book shows how freemen In towns triad to 
alleviate the plight of the broken family. Autumn 1974 £3-50 


Excavations in 

Medieval Southampton 1953-1969 

Colin Platt and Richard Coleman-Smlth, with P. A. Faulkner, . ': 
M. R. Maitland Muller, J. S. Wacher, F. A Aberg and others ' 

A major campaign 6f archaeological excavation In an Important 
medieval port Is now published In full- Two-volume set, richly 
illustrated. Spring 1975 £25 .during f Frat three months, £29 •• 
thereafter. 


Language and History in Cornwall 

Marlyn F. Wakelln, Lecturer in English, Royal Holloway College, 
University of London 

An essay ln linguistic geography. In which the author’s research 
Into modern dialect malarial is uaed to Illuminate Cornwall's 
linguistic history. Spring 1976 -About £10 


The Victorian Library 

The next titles in (his well-known series are Henry Morley's Journal 
ot a London Playgoer introduced by Michael R. Booth. (December 
1074 £6) and w. H. Matlock’s The New Republic Introduced by John 
Luoaa (Spring 1075 about £4). 


Leicester University Press 

Distributed In North America by 
Humanities Press, New Jersey 
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DESCLEE 
DE BROUWER 
Nouveautes 1974 

LA SIf ABLE 


Lunatic visions 


A modern Maid 


nouvclle traduction 
de 1 ’liebreu 
par 

Andr 6 Chouraqui 

" Unc grandiose aventtice de 

V esprit”. 

Andr4 Mofraux 

D6ji par us t 

l.cs cinq Iiivi'e.s de la T'ornh 
liNTETE (Gcnfcsc) 

NOMS <Exodc) 

IF, CRIB . . . (Ldvltlqtic) 

AU DESERT (Nombres) 
PAROLES (Deutdronome) 

En preparation i 

V flHOStlOU* A — (Josud 
JUGES 

1YOV (Job) 

SIIEMOUEL (Samuel) 


Cardinal Suenens 
UNE NOUVELLE 
PENTECOTE ? 

(Le renouveau charlsmatlque) 
272 pp. 

Dom Georges Lefebvre 
SIMP LIC ITE DE LA PIUERE 
152 pp. 

Andri Rnvier s.j. 

IGNACG DF. LOYOLA FONDE 
LA COMfPAGNIE DE JESUS 
540 pp. (collection Chris tus) 

Lours F&vre 

L’EXPERIENCE DES ItETRAI- 
TES EN DIALOGUE 120 pn. 
(Bibl. d’Etudes Psycho-Reil- 
gieuscs — 

Bernard Guyon 

PEGUY DEV ANT DIEU 192 pp 


FROM THE 
CARIBBEAN— - 

WEST INDIAN 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS Ed- M. Cross 

Eight assays by trained sociologists. 
I62pp 0 05643 017 K PB $5.40 

LABOUR RELATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT IN 
COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 
COUNTRIES Dr. Zln Hanry 

A comprehensive survey from early 
beginnings to present limes. 

283pp 0 86043 014 6 PB. $7.96 

West Indian Fiction — 

RULER IN HlROONA 

G. O. H. Thdmaa 
The Author, from St. Vincent, has 
written a Caribbean political novel 
which penetrates the reality' ol our 
political culture, 

263pp 0 05643 Oil 0 PB $4.60 

PAN BEAT Marion Patrick Jones 
A fascinating and well woven story of 
life built around steel-bands In Trini- 
dad. The author who was bom In 
Trinidad, lives In Paris and works In 
the llelda . of iRaoe RalalJone and 
Human Rights. ■ 

1 B3pp 6 $5$43 Q1 2 p .PB $4.60 

For Children-^- ^ V' . 

• DOCTOR BIRD BOOKS -{ 

A aeries of Weal Indian folk tales and 
stories, .well illustrated In colour. -For 
children In the savan-to ten age group. 

ANANSI THE TRICKV SPIDER 
0 05643 003 X 

THE GREEDY GOAT 
0 05643 004 8 

THE GREEN PARAKEETS 
0 85643 015 3 

16pp. each 9i x 7* Paper $1.00 


COLUMBUS 

PUBLISHERS 

LTD. 

P.O. BOX 140, 

PORT-OF-SPAIN, 

TRINIDAD. 


ANAIS NIN: 

Winter ur Artifice and House of 
Incest 

208pp. Peter Owen. £3.25. 

For those who arc not aficionados, 
the price may seem steep — this slim 
little culling of early stories and 
a prose-poem runs to barely 200 
pages. Moreover, since the four 
works it contains were all privately 
printed in the 1930s, the keen stu- 
dent will already have searched 
out the juvenilia, especially since the 
author herself describes “House of 
Incest ” as 14 the seed of all my 
work” and many passages here are 
j merely a foretaste of the Journals, 

' now extending to five pricy 
volumes. 

But ft will not do to dismiss any 
dissemination of AnaTs Min’s weird 
and delicate talent as a publisher's 
ploy nr obeisance lo fashion, princi- 
pally because the very essence of 
that Ulcnt is to create what seent 
like ephemera. Her touch is gos- 
samer-light, tlio dreamlike images, 
so startling and Instantaneous, are 
as lunatic — in the true sense — as 
visions induced by hallucinogens. 
Here, for instance, is Sabina, the 
witch-like alter ego of “House of 
Incest ”, during an entranced New 
York prowl : 

As we walked along, rockets 
burst from the street lamps ; we 
swallowed the asphalt road with 
a jungle roar and the houses with 
their closed eyes and geranium 
eyelashes ; swallowed the tele- 
graph poles trembling with mes- 
sages ; swallowed stray cats, tree9, 
hills, hedges, Sabina’s labyrlnthian 
smile on the keyhole. The door 
moaning, .opening. Her smile 
closed. A nightingale disieafing 
melliferous honeysuckle. Honey- 
suckled. Fluted fingers. The 
house opened its green gate mouth 
and swallowed us. The bed was 
floating. . 

The coinages — *' labyrlnthian 
,c melliferous”— are seldom witty or 
necessary ; and the experiment in 
language — disieafing ” — Is soirfe- 
times -clumsily pedantic rather than 
elegant. In the first story, 
about an exquisite Hollywood 
actress (christened Stella, Inevit- 
ably) who cannot believe in her pub- 
lic persoqa because childhood in- 
security has destroyed her faith in 
all human contacts, we hear of 
"tonalities’ 1 in emotion three times' 
In half-a-dozen pages. Bur then, 
when impudence and verbal satura- 
tion threaten our enjoyment, Stella 
Is suddenly and perfectly described 


In one of Miss Niu's fuiiuutsly poig- 
nant images : ’* Whoever touched 
Stella Wat left with the tactile mem- 
ory of down nnd bnnelessiiess, us 
after lunching ihu most delicate of 
Persian cats." 

It is, of course, fairly Irrelevant , 
to comment on the subject-matter 
from which Miss Nln’s poetic flights 
embark. But because these stories 
were all written during insecure and 

f ieripatetic years the theme is 
nvariiibiy an exploration of the 
young girl's vulnerable — and 
damaged— love for a father-figure. 
Tito easiest and perhaps most im- 
pressively finished ot the four 
novellas In this collection Is 11 Winter 
of Artifice”, in which the narrator 
rediscovers a concert-pianist father 
she had adored and lost. After 
twenty years of longing for one 
tender word from the elegant, cold, 
critical, womanizing idol who had 
dismissed his wife and daughter, she 
finds the same petrified emotions, 
the same obsessional perfectionism 
that shows in his autocratic demands. 
The crack in the hotel ceiling, the 
wear and tear of life — all portend 
death. Even his daily siesta is 
an “ artificial effort to ridgy the 
process of growth, fruition, decay, 
disintegration, which is organic and 
inevitable ”. But, because she is now 
aware of her own beauty and talents, 
she tries to destroy 44 this monument 
which she erected to him”— her 
memoirs. Having sought out the 
ugly beenuse lie turned his face 
away, the chaos because he insisted 
on logic, sho can now contemplate 
the . child- father, dependent and 
selfish, an emotional cripple. 

Here indeed, and long before 
other fictions had ventured so far 
into die Oedipal fixation, i9 evi- 
dence that Miss Nin deserved recog- 
nition outside the coterie who read 
the privately printed volume. Did 
it, one wonders, also have the em- 
bellishment of those nervous and 
passionately mysterious illustra- 
tions which add so much to the 
Journals ? Even without prior 
knowledge of her artistic talents, 
it must have been clear to any 
reader nf “House of Incest" and 
41 Winter of Artifice ” chat tiie 
words were striving after a visual 
Image ; that Klee and Chagall, with 
bird-women and flyaway faces, with 
fishes of every culnur of the rain- 
bow, "violaceous shadows”, glass 
ships and spangled taffera, are the 
inspiration of these dreamlike voy- 
ages into the subconscious. If 
44 House of Incest ” is too delicately 
sketchy to provide the salacious 
with titbits (which private publica- 
tion might have implied), a pit of 
, hellish reality— closer to Van Gogh 
than Chagall— is also part of her 
vision : gargoyles and demons, 

rotting carcasses and eyeless para- 
lytics, haunt die legendary Mis9 
Nin’s poetry. 


Other new novels 



ERNEST RAYMOND t 
Under Wedgery Down 
245pp. Cassell. £2.85. 

Under Wedgery Down was, as he 
intended it to be, Ernest Raymond’s 
last novel—” ultlmps auctoria libel- 
lus”. Solicitously, painstakingly 
and at some length, he tells the 
story of a sweet young Edwardian’s 
journey -from faith to unbelief and 
back again, from the Sussex Downs 
to Oxford to India, where he joins 
a new religious order that combines 
the best of the east with the best of 
the west— or, at any rate, England. 

V An astonishing thing, Conal”, his 
tather» ■ the .Collector' 6f Gondapote, 
says to hltUj ** thei Capacity of some 
English- to fall ' hopelessly in love . 
with Eastern countries' And- Eastern 
peoples. . There was Gertrude' Bell, 
and Hester Stanhope, ntid Doughty 
and. then St John Phllby, and now 
this fellciw Lawrence . . .” Then 
mar woman Stork, then that feljow 
Thesiger. Dear' me, there’s no end 
to it. 

DOLORES PALA : - ~ 7 t 

Trunfipfet for a' Walled City 
278pp. Allison an d Bu^by. £2.50. . 


Eileen (FDonoy an Is a bit of ah 
Intellectual— the jacket ihowa 
her sitting in front of a . row of 
books that, include^ Salinger and 
Tolkien and Mafl?r and Stoihbebk 
and ayeft Peggy Duff— end she can 
put together a classy thought In the 
middle of a nervous breakdown. 4 ‘ I 


THOMAS 1C BN BALLY I 
Blood Red, Sister Rose 
384pp. Collins. £3. 

One of the most surprising, and 
pleasing, aspects of Thomas Keneai- 
iy’s account of Joan of Arc is that 
he has managed it wlrhout follow- 
ing her to the stake : the story ends 
with the coronation of the Dauphin 
as Charles VII at RUeitns on July 17, 
1429. Mr Keneally tries very hard 
to make his history new, but 
Blood Red, Sister Rose is still no 
more than an historical novel 
(despite the claims on tile book 
jacket) subject to all the limitations 
of that form. 

Jehanue Dare’s Invincible Ignor- 
aucu ” (Shaw's phrase) goes together 
in Kenealiy’s rendering with her 
enormous, obtuse conviction that if 
the English were got rid of France 
would reflowcr from her blood. Shaw 
Said in the 44 Preface to St Joan " 
that there were two views of her: 
11 One that she was miraculous 
and the other that she was unbear- 
able.” Mr Keneally disposes of sucb 
simplicities, and prefers to see bet- 
as a hard-headed girl, possessed of 
an inflexible sense of divine mission, 
troubled by her ambiguous sexuality, 
a peasant rather than, as Shaw would 
have It, a bourgeoise, who succeeds 
in all she dares only to be discarded 
once her vision can no longer bo 
made to coincide with the realities 
of power and politics. He suggests 
that she was stage-managed - by her 
Voices no less than by the politi- 
cians: a born victim. With his coro- 
nation at Rheims, the droopy young 
Dauphin suddenly becomes shrewder 
than Jehanne, realizing that she enn 
take him no further as long as slid 
continues to hold out for Paris. 

The use of anachronism, which 
gave Bring Larks and Heroes, Mr 
Kenealiy’s earlier novel — and pro- 
bably still his best — its special 
idiom, is now a joky, selfconscioiis 
device. The characters havd their 
speaking parts marked out ns 
though In a film script and sketch- 
maps help to pinpoint the action. 
The American twang of some of tlio 
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Announcements 


colloquialisms i, d?, r ' 
Jell an lie’s armour 
w.ue j sho worries aboii 
patronized as a countrT 
mid in trying t0 prove fc 

tQ «ir by slrai flbt-tal 
do Metz: He still thinks 

tks»° y * ^ e,anne ' Show 

Mr Keneally has span , , 
texture ot. dense end km* 
which is impressive bt ^ 
so scrupulous. This Is a t 
re-creation. Why then dee 
flat ? Perhaps his imagine 
not overcome his scrap 
novelist may be expected 
liberties with history: Inc 
liberties he takes may bt 
give his history its novelty. 
St Joan succeeds because « 
its sources. They- no longer 

Mr Keneally Integrates t , 
historical Information quite 
ably. Yet as we add 
are distracted from the 
His characters aro tightly 
style and situation renal 
chief interests, relied upont» 
llsh the credibility of i 
which no longer exists, bu 4 
ronism is used to make it kc 
to the modern reader. Ea 
does what is expected, dutl 
the Inst. It Is as if Mr Ka 
takes such an intense intertill 
world lie has mado that be t 
bear not to be a pari of it. Yi 
Queen of Sicily, espial* 
Jehanne: "It’s my business ^ 
believe everything is wW 
Stage management Is a iba 
Blood Red, Sister Rose, audit 
too. 

"L 

No woman who has known I 
ness and paid for it, no wom 
lias suffered and never M 
about her suffering— in sw 
woman possessed of couna 
good taste — will fail to get P* 
from Barbara Gooldeni H 
(186pp. Heinemann. £2.w)i 
story, principally, of !• 
woman and a had woman u 
bad woman’s humiliation ii 
good woman’s reward ma«i 
more movingly I 

death which shortly follows It 
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am”, she says to herself, "a 
sketchy memoir of a Catholic girl- 
hood,” That girlhood was spent in 
warm Irish happiness in Washington 
Heights. But Eileen turned her 
back on her family and on Shannon 
whom she loved and who loved her. 
Now she has boen living in Paris for 
fifteen years and Is due to marry 
Peter, a brutish Canadian. So the 
starts to go mad and her friend 
Caroline, who is English and acid 
but a good sort really, summons 
Shannon and it is quite possible that 
they will live happily ever after. 

STEPHEN LISTER i ‘ ' 

A Small ol Brimstone 
186pp. Peter Davies. £2.40. 

' = sag ” sa : ssssass a 

Larry who became a boly texi-driyer 
.. lit The Razor's Edge had green eyes 
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and wai generally very . desirably : 
Perry, a holy intruder lit the 
Maughamish setting of Stephen 
Lister’s “new Salnte Monique 
story ”, Is an : altogether more 
drole”, as Mr 'Lister • would 
say , and les? prepossessing 
“numfiro ”. He has, lie admits, 
certain 1 powers ”, developed over 
the many years he. spent In 
a Tibetan .lamasery, but it: isn’t i 
clear, even to hinl, whether these 
are a good thing or p bad- thing. 
Ho- doesn't d6 much harm, at Kast 
' not to anyone who matters, and the 
.sophisticated Mr Lister— 1ft the 
., manner of Don Camilla, both author 
and narrator, and Very much’ a 
njimdro ” in his own . right— likes 
to see a bit; of action among the 
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Half a million books for sole 
All priced. Forty rooms of books 
on luOl subjects. Open by appoint- 
ment to Collectors, Librarians and 
Dealers. No list, but send for bro? 
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Lilies, Weedbb, Aylesbury, Bucks, 
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Architecture 

Suwukn, Harry (Editor). Sydney 
Opera House Class Walls. 192pi^ 
Cassell. £S,50. 

The outer walls of the Sydney Opera 
House involved its designers and 
constructors hi n most complicated 
operation. The intention was that 
they should be all of glnss, be con- 
sistent throughout the building and 
have minimal structural members so 
that these should not appear to sup- 
port the concrete shells above. They 
were of very complex geometrical 
form and had to resist considerable 
wind pressure. The operation was 
confused by changes made in the in- 
ternal arrangement of the building 
after the resignation of the original 
architect, Jnern Utzon, in 1966. He 
was replaced by the Australian firm 
of Hall, Todd & Littleniore who, 
with the engineers, Ove Artip & 
Partners, were responsible for the 
glass walls. 

Sydney Opera House Glass Walls 
contains a highly technical account 
of the experiments made before the 
final design was evolved, of the de- 
sign itself and of tfic construction 
process. The illustrations include a 
revealing series of progress photo- 
graphs. 

Astrology 

Sakoian, • Frances, and Acker, 
Louts S. The Astrologer's Hand- 
book. 461pp. Peter Davies. £5. 
There is no toying with science in 
this compilation, no reference to 
Gauquelin's studies, no attempt to 
discuss biological clocks or to cor- 
relate sun-spot activity with human 
irritability. Instead it is « a genuine 
contribution to classic astrology 
prepared by two modern astrologers 
with faith in the anciont laws”. 
Renders who want 44 a computer- 
cast horoscope” are given an ad- 
dress at which one can be bought. 
More energetic readers aro shown 
how to work Dut their own, with 
the assistance of complex dingrnms. 
A good deal of niiscellniicmis data 
Is made available. You may Icnrn 
that “ Gcmiiil.s are the uimcnnform- 
isis uf the Zodiac ”, that *' tlio lovc- 
uaturc of Lens should be held In 
check or severe heartache can bo 
the result (the French as n nation 
are ruled by Leo and afford ample 
illustration of this point)” ; nnd that 
Aquarians admire clcgunt homes, 
enjoy famous and optimistic friends 
oud often have twins (but then what 
happens to the elegant homes ?). 

Biography 

Huxi.ey, Ei.svkiil Livingstone and 
IHs African Journeys. 224pp. 
Woidenfuld and Nicolson. £2.95. 
By his Journeys through Central 
Africa David Livingstone opened 
u/> the continent for the Wesj. 
Travelling with single-minded deter- 
minnrion, observing, noting, map- 
ping, as well as preaching the 
Gospel and practising medicine, he 
inspired other men, Black and 
White, to fallow him even when his 
plans appeared ill-judged. Unin- 
terested In the personal fame which 
he acquired, Livingstone was carried 
along fay a great, overwhelming 
sense of Christian mission. In this 
lavishly illustrated book Elspeth 
Huxley tells Livingstone’s extraord- 
inary story without embellhhmoms, 
and without concealing his weak- 
nesses— his Irresponsibility towards 
his family, for example. The result 
is a fascinating account of one of 
the worid's most remarkable men. 

Langhorrb, Elisabeth. Nancy Attar 
and Her Friends. 277pp. Arthur 
Barker. £3.50. 

American bv birth and English by 
adaption, Nancy Astor remained 
pre-eminently a Virginian by instinct 
and temperament. Her public lire 
had much of the graciousness of 
the Old South, and ho small measure 
of its swaggor. Undaunted, she 
brazened her way into die best draw- 
ing-rooms, and even into the cham- 
;ber of the House of Commons, where 
she arrived in 1919 to find 614 men, 
“none of whom wanted me there . 
On one matter, however, her will was 
defied. Adamant chat she wished no 
biographv to be written abo ut tier ^ 
she has been the subject of several 
studies. The latest has been written 
by Elizabeth Langboroe, a relation 
through marriage, who resemble* 
Nancy in her pcfichaqt for categoric 
declamation, her concern with what 


people ware. and. least happily, her 
tendency m waily iniu waters ulmve 
her head. Ihu nuihur has inadu a 
valiant attempt, hut she gas hope- 

If iVi« lll ii ,,il,(l , llu? . ‘■'miplexities 

Inmuru 1 Ho | 1,e I Kl| le, iiilei wur din- 

loinucj und ilic myths that snr- 
rrmmhhc so-called Cliveden Set. She 
simplifies issues and cmifuseS 
names: Mary Stuart is mistaken for 
Mary Tudor, and one Lord .Salisbury 

riS her ' Ma,ly uf lhe a "ecdotes^ 
epeated Luo often, have become 

NmcTttoS I,orl,aps ’ t0 °- Sfl has 

Nancy, who i equn es a more critical, 
less anecdotal apprnneh. 

Chess 

LE v':nR\ Sacrifices In the 

Si Lilian. ]66pp. Batsford. £2 50 

The Sicilian Defence is far and 
away the most popular of all de- 
fences in chess and it has retained 
and increased this popularity over 
a period of nearly a thousand years. 
Oddly enough, no defunco has suf- 
tered so much from sacrificial 
attacks as the Sicilian, and it Is on 

International 
master David Levy has based his 
book. The reason why Black so often 
succumbs to such attacks is that tlio 
oictuan is eminently a counter- 
attack in which Black either con- 
quers gloriously nr, more often, 
meets with a decisive defeat. The 
sacrifices are not all on White’s side, 
as this book shows, but there is a 
clear pattern into which these 
attacks fall. It is astonishing how 
often the sacrifice of the Knight on 
Q5 crops up in this work and also 
extraordinary that White is able to 
do this in so many different ways, 
file book has been well compiled 
nnd makes for highly interesting 
reading. It should also be useful 
to the less experienced player. 

History 

Hazleuurat, Cameron, and Wood- 
land, Christine. A Guide to the 
■ Papers of British Cabinet Mini- 
sters, 1900-1952. 174pp. Royal 
Historical Society. Distributed by 
Dawsons. £3. 

The compilers have searched for the 
papers of 323 Cabinet Ministers 
with remarkable thoroughness — 
and with remarkable success, for 
they are able to report on all but 
four. Definite evidence (carefully 
presented here) Is available for the 
loss or destruction of no fewer than 
seventy-three sets of papers, but the 
rest aro recorded as being known in 
private or institutional hands. An 
alphabetical list from William Adam- 
son to Hilton Young gives brief in- 
formation about ministers’ careers 
and a full discussion of the extent, 
location and accessibility of their 
papers, nil clearly laid out with the 
necessary indexed and introductory 
matter. A Guide to the Papers of 
British Cabinet Ministers 1900-195J 
will be indisponsable to all students 
of the period, not only in showing 
what is available but in preventing 
much effort wasted in the pursuit 
of non-exisiont or restricted mater- 
ial. Revisions are planned every 
two or three years. 

Pearlman, Moshb. The Maccabees. 
272pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£3.95. 

The epic story of the Maccabees 
— their almost unbelievable triumph 
over the Seleucid empire and the 
establishment of the last autono- 
mous Jewish dynasty— Is told by 
Moshe Pearlman in this lively, 
solidly researched and lavishly illus- 
trated book. The reader seeking 
more detailed Information will find 
at the end of the book a useful list 
of scholarly studies. 

Natural History 

Knowlton, Derrick. The Naturalist 
In Scotland. 228pp. Newton 
Abbot: David and Charles. £4.50. 
Before describing the main environ- 
mental and ecological units into 
which tha mainland and Inshore 
Islands of Scotland can be divided, 
Derrick KnowUon has discussed the 
history of the fauna and flora which 
cannot ba traced ear her than the 
final glacial phase of the last glacia- 
tion. In interglacial periods plants 
and animals invaded the area from 
the north and from central Europe, 
some relics of which remrin. Indi- 
cadoi) Is given of the subsequent 
development of forests and the 
effects of man as a pastorallst and 
agriculturalist. An account of the 
geology emphases tlm Importance 
-of stratigraphy in PWY^hig habitats - 

f ° The extensive fcwst Une has gredt 

variety of loch, shore and 1 chff, all 
J which have a characteristic and 
often rich fauiw and jy 

locations, together with the off- 
S5S Tstondf. are the haunt, of 
large flocks of mlgratory birdL 
tafenf work is quoted end the 


liitcrtld.il sv.i weeds hi'c not fur- 
guild). 1 lit 1 short t'lipid river, nf 
Ilic mil mid lung slower ouei nf ilie 
(Nist provide oqiimic Inihilats hikI, 
like tile rreSll-iviilLT IulIis. mill 
X really to the scenic Le.mtv und 
variety nf wild life. 

The later pari of the Imok con- 
cerns . deciduous woodlands mu! 
extensive coniferous fores is, sonic 
nf which arc remnants- nf the native 
Caledonian forest. For the natural- 
ist, however, peril aps the magic lies 
especially in moor nnd mijiiiiuiii. 
where geology, topography, climate 
and varying habitats produce 14 a 
challenge to climb to the high tops” 
with the additional lure of rure and 
interesting species. 

An appendix lists useful local In- 
formation ; and maps and photo- 
graphs increase tho value of this 
orderly presentation of an area of 
which the author has firsthand 
knowledge and an absorbing 
interest. 

Nautical Studies 

Ortzf.n, Len. Stories of Famous 
Shipwrecks. 153pp. Arthur Bar- 
ker. £2.50. 

Larn, Richard. Devon Shipwrecks. 
272pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £4.25. 

If some of Len Ortzen’s shipwrecks 
are not all that famous in the his- 
tory of disasters at sea, at least 
they are dramatic, as much for the ' 
survival stories of passengers and | 
crews as for the circumstances of | 
the loss of the ships. Consider, for I 
example, the fate of poor Mrs I 
Fraser, wife of the captain of the 1 
brig Stirling Castle wrecked on die i 
north Australian coast in 1836. Clad 
only in a sou’wester and a few ever- 
greens round her loins she attrac- 
ted the attentions of an aborigine 
chief. In a tantalizing account of 
her adventures written after her 
rescue she described how the 41 sav- 
age monster . . . without further 
ceremony seized me by the 
shoulder and fiendlike forced 
me within the enclosure of 
his dismal and filthy cabin, 
but before he had rime to 
accomplish his designs the God of 
mercy interposed Unhappily we 
shall never know how. But this 
little story is typical of the tribu- 
lations wltich followed so many of 
the shipwrecks which Mr Ortzen des- 
cribes. They add a nice- touch of 
the mncuhre to his accounts of loss 
by storm and faulty navigation, an 
extra dividend which makes this 
book well worth reading. 

Where Mr Ortzen has selected 
the dramatic, Richard Lam has set- 
tled for quantity. In his Devon Ship- 
wrecks lus task has been to Hat the 
vast number of ships, large and 
small, which have come to grief on 
the coasts of that county. Some of 
his shipwrecks wero truly famous, 
such as that of HMS Ramillies in 
the great gala of 1760: some Im- 
mensely sad, like the loss of the 
lovely four-masted barque Herzogin 
Cecilia through faulty navigation in 
1936. All tlio shipwrecks are listed | 
here in greater or less detail, a tre- 
mendous graveyard of over a 
thousand snips along a relatively 
short length of coastline. The book 
- is dramatically illustrated. 

Transport 

Currie, J. R- L: The Northern Coun- 
ties Railway. Volume 2. 248pp. 
Newton Abbot: David and 

Charles. £5.50. 

Volume 2 of this three-volume work 


id by the English 
in 1903, the old 



is aptly sub-titled K Heyday and 
Decline ”, Absorbed by the Engiish 
Midland Railway in 1903, the old 
Belfast and Northern Counties Rail- 


way flourished In the Edwardian 
summer ; swam bravely against the 
tide of economic depression and tha 
advance of motor transport in the 
1930s; -aud did wonders in the Sec- 
ond World War. but thereafter It 
was really 'downhill all the waV, as 
J. R. L. Currie, most patriotic of 
chroniclers, has to admit. Excellent 
illustrations include one of the mag- 
nificent Louis' XIV ballroom in the 
Portnish railway hotel. 


Trenoivdbn, Tan. The Hunting Sub- 
marine. 224pp. William Kimber. 
£3.50. 

HftrfS Tally-Ho spent ' almost all 
of her wardme service in the Far 
East.- She had a successful career 
In terms pf Japanese warships and 
supply vessels sunk, but tbe interest 
in this account of her operations lies 
more In. Tan Trenowden’s des- 
cription -of tbe conditions in which 
the crew lived when on patrol than 
in the account of the various sink- 
ings. Eastern waters are not the 
best of -areas for submarine opera- 
tions. and the particular difficulties' 
which faced captain, and crew are 
well brought out in. this account. . 


H. HEIDENHEIM 

Woodcuts of Biblical Scrolls 

Exclusive edition, printed by 
hand, bound in oak tanned 
cowhide, handmade Japanese 
paper. 

Reguest prospectus from r 

Ursus-Presse 

4 Dilsseldorf 30 
Kalserswertlier Strasse 272 
W Germany 


Limited, numbered and 
signed, first edition 

GOD’S A GOOD MAM 
and other poems by 
Monica Furlong, the 
well known author and 
journalist. 

De luxe £6.50 including p & p 
in U.K. 

Published 2Gt/i September 
by Mawbrays, The Aldan Press , 
Osney Mead , Oxford OX . 2 OEG 


Logic, Labels, and Ffesfi 

by St of an Th enter son 

I. Logic labels, and flesh ; IJ. On 
thinking In terms of co-ordinates ; 
III. Tha artefacts of mind and lha 
facts of Ufa; IV. On thinking In 
lorma of classes ; V. Whal's wrong 
with lhlnklng In terms of classes ? 
VI. How much history do we 
need 7 VII, The anatomy of laugh- 
ter; VIII. On lhe philosophical 
Importance of the non-philosophl- 
caj; IX. From p'aranomia to para- 
•nola ; X. In prace of conclusions. 

208pp., III., library binding E3.80 : 
paper binding £2.40. 

Gaberbocchus 


ROOMS IN 
THE DARWIN HOTEL 

Sladlei ta EnjUih Literary 
Criticism ami Ideal 1SMM93Q ' 
.Tbe author examine* the literary 
criticism of Havelock Ellis. 
Arthur Symons and Alfred Oram. 

. . tha remarkable book . . . 
readable and Informative work 
... useful to iluileMft of 
Modernism ... a fresh provnea- 
uvb introduction to tbe period." 
Walter B. Anderson, Nineteenth 
Century Fiction. University of 
Califomle, Loj Anaelea. 

University of Western Anti rail* 
Press C^otb UJSt> 

Agents! International Book 
Distributors, Her is., England. 


Antiquarian*. Rsrv Boo lea on Bdnreilnn 
end Social conditions *rg IQ70. 

Catalogues issued 

JOHN DRURY, 

- 11 Erit Sfoeksrelf Si... 
Colchester, Cues, CO! ISS. England. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Till- I. Mill Alt Y 
ASSOCIATION 


(.liniui ki:i> , 

In vl ini l'i n u hi 


.IlllfAHIANS .iro 
i u r iho luier 


LIBRARIANS 


AYR COUNTY COUNCIL 


invliv AI>l'J.H:.VIJONS from 
Cl/AH I riil.l) l.l 11(1 All [AN8 or mo 
POS1 ni UK AN >. II 1 iuilAnlAN Bl 
HALICOATa IIIIANl :|[ LMIHAIIY. 
Salary s-.alo Cl.'»7? la £2.404, 
Applltiiilona will alio bo tons I nor oJ 
iront (juailllcJ Librarian* who are 
not v-ut Ghnrti'roi. Salary arala 

E l.fliyj lo 12. T .71 per annum would 
o nppllr.ibla. PuSl ju|ioi<<iin liable. 

S ro* group III* assurance schoino. 
oail holiday oniluement. , ,, 

All aunllcHllone In wrillnBi aiatlng 
age. doialla at education. qualified- 
Fioni and eMjorlfliicu, a Iona wlin (no 
Aunaa and BUdre mm of Iwn rofertaa. 
to bo lodged with (lie bounty Clark. 
County Building*. Ait KA7 IDR, 


luallfloa. 

/4a 


a jollHod I.IDItAltlAN required for 
1 ipcclallit library concuitiod 
wnn vocational training for Induairy 
arid coin inert n. Duilu.i Incliiilo I no 

B ulnlcnmiio and L".s>nnalon pi Ilia 
brnry. Information work and coni- 
pllalian ol an onnialort bloMo- 
gl-untii- for the IIACIK .fournnl. Tho 
librarian works within an Informa- 
tion Doiurlinoni or rive porauns and 
Is rosnoTiithln lo ihi lload of Infor- 
innilon Service* nine la ■ promps- 
iivo Aiwoinintoni In an expanding 
do pa rim on l which Is Ixcomlna In* 
{rea singly concerned tvltli European 

* r AHnilnnls tluuild hnyo a know- 
latlfjo or Froncli and/or Harman, ba 
■bio lo wrllo clear one! concleo 
EnoUan nnd abTa 10 fypa (Iwo* 
flnuor alandnnl accanintite). 

- Commencing solory nni less Ui*n 
Et/Jiii] dopenulno on qualification* 


accDpinbto) 
alary nni 


and nxporionca. 

For further dpi a ill and nppllca- 
llan form iMonhnne Mre. C. pon- 
hay. Hoail or lnronnailoti services. 
Drlllih Association for Commercial 

B kL Indualrlnl Education. 16 Park 
reiconi, WIN 4AP. 01-636 SMlr 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

CHAH HIRED UR RAH IAN 


ESSEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

no I IN I Y J I III! All V 
ASS 16 TA NT I lmiAIIIANS API 

APPUCrUIONH ttCu llWtleel 1*0 M 
Chartered l.llirorj.int eAHAi and 
front l.lbrarinKs wtiu have cam* 
ploeod p«rl 2 of rin- i.lbr.try A so- 
cial ion Hxainliulliiiis lor 

lions at t.uuniy l.iur.irv Ile.id- 
nu trlori. 

Let Ion of o iipllr alien, alt Inn full 
panic ui.ira. should bn mtdrrarod to 
The County l.ibrjrljn. I'minty 
Library lleoduujrii>ri. Hold lay Onr- 
dens. CHolmaford. Esso*. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EALING 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

CHIEF BIB LIOUR API IICA L 
ASSISTANT 

A. P.6 £2.636 lo C2.H20 jor 

■nuum inward ponding} plus £2G\ 
par annum London waignilnu and 
threshold payment currently £146 
per annum ca now lob evaluation 
or this pnsi has been approved 
hotnusa ol ailciiiion.il rnsnauslblll- 
I laa which will occur in ilia Now 
Yourj . 

The post Is Within the Rlbllo- 
Ora pair services DDiiarliuenl and is 
second in lino lo iho conlrolllng 
Principal Asslsiun! Librarian, further 
details available on roquesl. 

Tho Council otror luO par coni 
roinav.H axponsas, legal and Esinio 
Annuls' fans up in c.iuo and lodging 
allowances. 

Appllc.illons from Chnriorod Lib* 
rnriHhs only, giving aaa. education, 
qua Ilf lea lions, prusom post and 
salary and previous ox|H>rionco with 
lira names of two refer hob, should 
roach Dio norough Librarian, Cen- 
tral Library. Wolnolo Park. w.6. on 
or boTora UKth October. 1974. 

HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

BORCIIAM WOOD CDLLKOE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
Blstroa Wav. Uoroham Wood. Horls. 

SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

... . LI CATIONS aro Invited from 
quail ( lod Xlhraria ru for tho appoinl- 
tnent of BENI OH ABSIBTAN^^ V- 
mannnaii.in for the administration o 


in vl led lo nui'iy lyr. ino pubi 
or AhtflSTANT INI OllMA 1 It Iff 
oil Hi F. H In III" Asso.Mimn a lufor- 
in.i I ion unit. Snlnry willilft Ihu scale 
or fcl.'iM 10 ri.nio por uimuin ulus 
llirosliul.l p.ivinunlB. . . „ 

I urllmr parlltulnra frmii the Sacra- 
l.iry. The lllir.irv Association, 7 
lllifuiuoiiiit Si root. r.un'Jon WLLE 

LONDON KOKOUG1I OF 
MERTON 

LI BR ARILS DF.MARTMENT 

8 LNIOK ASSISTANT. Frlnclpnl 
Releronco l.lhrary. Wimbledon. 
Salary within Librarian’s CmUil 
p.l>Vr-C2..13q plus London 

Wolglillng nnd appropriate lltroahold 
pnymoni. 

Candldatos should be Chartorpd 
l.tbrarmns nut applications will M 
con slit orod from Candida los who hav4 
raninleteit ihn DrorCiltlanBl EKamllia 
irary Asia 




A rlvo day working week Is In 
operation with allomato Balurdays 
off duly. 

Furl her part 
lion forms n‘ 

Borough Librarian, Mart 

be rolurned within 10 days of thS 
appearance of Ihls ariverHsement. 

SIR M. MACDONALD AND 
PARTNERS 

CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
LIDR ARY ^ v \^gonMATioN 


-■iJ.Modd.Ofllca or iho firm, 
apoclallaes in water and land 
pmont and oparalos world-wlda, 

JJll moved to CnmbrltfflB. Apn.... 
Uona are invlLod for iha followlnn 
poats: 

jvlft" he" °suha I Jiy* qiwlmo 
f Drably wlih aomo experlonoa 
aim liar library, Tho firm's .. 
library neods reorganising Inlo 
ofriclont Information service, so 
porson required needs arlvo 
onihustasm to set up a works 
aon-loo Tor tho ono mooring alaf 
, Pracllcnl OKperlonco In claa 
tlon and cataloauinD essantl 
Salary range: ta.OOoia.B 

8 tiding on aqq and axperlen 

. Assistant lib h aria 

ed far ganeral duties with dx* 
pqrionca In a spaolauat library an 


followlnn 


APPLICATIONS aro Invited pom 
CHARTERED i or qualified) tlB- 
nAHlANB for a bps! In tha Social 
Bcinncoa Roadlng Room, 

Salary! £1.826 to ca.aaa ppr 

H num iCitariorBd LihrarlmiVi | 

.644 lo £1.936 par annum Cauall* 
fled Librarians) . 

Further detulla may be obtained, 
front tho Librarian, Main Library, 
P. O. Box 363, BlrrnLngnim BIB 
ATT. to whom appilcmloTii Coni 
copy), togoihor wlih the namoe of 

B ra roforoua. should bo sent not 
tar than Slat Qclober 1974. 




Libra ty. 

. .3 (£1.066 


‘ Wolohhnti " end j h 

paymoni. Point of enlry 


acala dopqndant upon age, exporl- 
tf Chorlorod Libra rlan ai&lu|. 


giving age. exporlenco 

callons. tonal hor wiili nantea and 
addroasea of two roforcH aa aoon 
ai possible. 


iga, expori- 
a Dan stilus. 

and quatlfl* 
nantea and 




perlonca In a speola 
ndvaniBee. 

Balary camman&urato wlih age 
qua linen i lana and exporlanco. 

AppLIcafluna naming two referees 
^nd quoting reference number 0/2/ 

TOB staff Mnnsaer, Sir M. Mag- 
Donald and Pariners. Demelar 
House, _8Utlon Road, Cambrtdi 


ha names of 
bo sent not 


BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 

SUBJECT LIBRARIAN 
MODERN LANOUAOBB 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

w oAcIIVeIP is i® 

Roadltch Area 

This POST is sulubU rnv student 
who have Jim lof 
and noeJ to camp 
work In un approval 
liaufylni 
xamlral 

on >S 

dara’ enouliteii and 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF 
CENTRAL LONDON 

AB8IBTANT LIBRARIAN 

Grade III, £fl,490 lo £3.031 
pnia Threanold Agreement 


clanro L 

lon^ejBntTits “‘‘pro 


rv. candidates 
librarians or Inrpr 


dearea In one of 
vlaua exrparlence 
tfflchnlcftl library 
id ni 





R0S8 AND CROMARTY 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


.0 STS& roW^iMr’ra mum 

Grave . worceatar WR1 3»Y. 

HEREFORD AND W.BC 


f in m 1970/ A degrea or oqutva* 

l lit ono or more of the obova 

ovtaoea end a, praroatvlonal am 11- ■ 

utan In librarian ship are raqiilraa. HEREFORD AND 

fjlML g£»JL; Leciuror Grade IJ WORCESTER COUNTY 
Strmrois. 5 ‘ ’ pl “* u ,w * inh * COUNCIL 

Further rioialli and amtllrallon . _ LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
rorma. to % reiifrnad P iw 2 h“K DHANCJI lidharlan. , Wythall. 
vOelobor, 1974. from Poraonnol Worcosiprdhlro. ApglUratlons aro 

Qfflcoj Bristol VbslylDChnlc. Xffilwr i"y"ed from Chartered Librarian* or 
Dovrtft Bristol BB7 9RU. Llbrarians who have aaeiad tho 

final exam Inn n on of tna Library, 

f . Please nuoto Post Reference Aesoclnllon. Tho branch I Ibrary waa 

lumber LB2/207 In all comniunlca- opwiort In a® plant bar. 1P73V and In-! 

Ions. tuniHiumca cliidoa on oxhlblilon/mootinD room.' 

alary on- Librarians ' Special Bcnlo 
lo maximum). 

. Full dolaLls and applied Ron form 

THE DRITIS1I LIBRARY ' &. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC RRRvirrtul ' : 5 

CHELTENHAM 


BT. 

AND RESOUHCr.a CE 
PPLICAtionb aro Invliod from 
Chenored Librarians for tho POST 
or ABSIBTANT LIBRARIAN at Una 
Col logo of Education. 

Tha successful anpilrant will have 
variety of professional . work, 
merest end oxpqrlonco In the 
o .visual tpalerlais 
e an 

according jo qualifications 

exporlottce on tha frj.a Scnle 

° LolftrS 1 nP*BPplleoilon giving full 
Dracmal and caroor claialu wlih tho 
addnuum of two reFarees 
t “Ursar. at. Piul’a CoUogo. 
ollonlmm GLBO 4AZ. 


RIAN 

stlowancol 

.ed. from 
.n 


irlct 

tho Public 
Tho. dullos 
for. Ilia 
lo ch 7,J — 


aim mu avnuui uinrary at 
prUtwry itnd aocqntlsry ec 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY 

BIBUOO^PHIgaER VICES 


lent. .. 
Application 
-am and ena 
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Colin, . Ddltlons ArtnanB 1118 

Cooper (Leo) Lid . . . ' 1127 

Crnom Holm Lid 1114 

Dercldo de Brouwer 1142 

Deulsch (Andrf) Ltd 1121 

Druffel-Vorlag II3S 

Drury. John 1143 

Fdliion Ijtipzig 1139 

Elninidi (Glullo) Editor^ 1132 

Eurupa Publkmlous Lid U2I 

Faobri fFraielll) OJItorl 1119 

Faber & Faber Ltd f 125 

Fontana llnoka Lid 113C 

Friedmann (Julian) Ltd ' 113? 

Gafierhncchus Press Lid 1143 

Gnetlio iiutjlule 1121 

Ora it; iile Publishing Lid If 26 

HMSO Hlfi 

Hamilton (HamWt) Ltd IIJ‘1 

ITarrap lOeot&e O* A C« 

Ltd H2I 


iiai Macmillan (London) Lid ' 1111 ' 

lint 1 Msnchtater- Unlvcnlly Press : 1134 
i tnn Mobdadorl' (Arnoldo) 

l| W 1 Editor* ", . • 1113 

. . Mowbray (A. R.) Lid 1136/1143 . 
tite' Mundus Artium >1143. 

Mil . National Library . for ih* 

BIImI 1 1140’ 

;}*5 . Now Mexico Prcsi," 
j!,3 • Unlfreralty of 1123 

i.Il Omfiwsa Unlvo rally Ptw». 1107 • 

}}« Eoyoi, Llbralrlo 1135' 

*{>*•. Phaldon Press . 1102,1123 . 

1135 FieiHs Unlverdulrbs do 

US France U3fl : 

!!« R«IdeJ. D . ' 1124 

ills Rwosruh Assistanco' . 1 1123 

!!?S R-ouMedge k Kojnn. Paul 

1119 . Ud • 1 124-1 12^' 

1125 Scull,. Editions du>,., ■ •'UlO,. 

1138 SoDzofino Ed lib re 113| 

1139 Stuck, Ubrairlq ‘ 1131 1 

1143 .SmJel Editions •! Ills 

1127 Sunday Minor 1140 

If 26 Time* NeRSpipen Ltd 1140 

Hlfi Ursus Preaie, Vorlag MIS' 114J'- 

1139 Western AuhiMIb. ■ > v 

Unlwnliy . of . 1H) . 

1121 Ynle Unfvcrtl!^. Prqai .. • 1104. 



ROYAL-COLLEGE 
VETERINARY SURGEONS 
WELLCOME UBBAnY 


Assistant 

Librarian 




Tha I Ml Central Library, which 
provides a comprehensive Information 
service to units of IMI throughout 
the country, will shortly have a 
vacancy for an Assistant Librarian, 
with responsibility to the Librarian 
for the day to day running of the 
Library. 

Applications are Invited from men 
or women aged 26 * 35 years who 
hava had several years* experience 
in a special library, at least part of 
which he* been In a supervisory 
capacity. 

Associate ship of the Library 
Association or membership of the 


Institute of Information Scientists 
will provide evidence of 
professional knowledge and training 
The post carries a good salary and 
conditions of amploymont Include 
membership of Pension and Profit 
Sharing Schemes, 

Please write, . or telephone, for an 
application form, quoting reference 
no. A.14, to: 

Miss M. Wright, Personnel Officer, 
Witton Site Servloes Division, 
Imperial Metal Industries iKynoch) 
Limited, Kynoch Works, Witton, 
Birmingham BB 7BA, 

Telephone: 021-366 4848 Ext, 736. 


a subsidiary company of Imperial Metal Industries Limited 


DEVON 

a OUNTY COUNC 
IM1ARY S EH ViC 
(1 > FIRST ASSIST A 
Kvon (Slilmoiith; — A.P.l 


grvoArBMmonth, — A.P.l (B1,S3Q< 

E 1 1 1 B i ’ l-IHST A BSISTANT. Souih 

- L 

Applicants for boih |<o*lS •hould 
hava public library oxpqrtoncq ana 
an Iniareil In work with chjldran. 


Lotisra of 


LONDON AND SOUTH 
EASTERN LIBRARY REGION 

(LASER) 

im r.«%.64f , W 

ding i .plug Control Lon* 


dlngi plug Control 
ting (S3B1 1 and cu 
igraemnnig : raaulrg 
ndon and Saulh EaaUri 
ogion. FTva- toy , wool 
a or Saturdays, Loral G< 
iment Suporannuaflon Scnqmo. 
Funner dots lls and apnifcgUons 
to Direct or, 9 

ond S8v4 wrciE 




SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


a plclorlBl/nholooraphlo colioction. 
Involves dalfy contact with roadgra. 
Safgry minimum El.aSO. dopondlng 
on nuo anu ex parlance. 


phone 01-587 3601. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 

weMrsen^Mr 

Ihroa gotli : 

i It RESOUnCES 8ERVIQE Lin* 
RARIAN. To lako cliaroo Of tho 
Education soction of Iho Library and 


tho devclopmonl or Ihn. non-hook 
malorlela collodion, add aorvlco. 
CnndiilBloi should havo a profoa- 
Hlonnl library quallncailon ar a 
tcaclicr-Hbrarlan carllflcBto, and 


lion, and aarvlco. 
Ud havo a profoa- 
quo 11 flea l Ion ar a 


teacher- librarian cnrUflcato. and 

ralDVnnt exporlanco. A doproo would 

8 on advnntauo. salary acala; 

.490 to E.VOal nor annum, 

.. (21 OIIDnhs LinHARIAN. Can- 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Coach Lino. upon Tyne. 

APPTJCApONB era invliod 
■ nuillflnd and.oxpQr-loncortpora 
the, PuST qf Assistant Li 
IAN In CHARGb op NON 
MATERIALS In the CqUihio LI 
_ Salary on N.J.C. Xlbrarl 
Seals - fejL , B36-E2, 1B7-E2. 

fDwalllno conflrmnilpnl plug I 
hold payment of £146.60 per ati 
wlui pldclna according to qualirica 
lion* ana oxparlonca. 

of application and fli 

available from .. 

I vo .Offlcor at th. 

...e clpilna data for 

reooipt of appllcalloni la 21 October, 
1974. 


advantage. Salary Scalo G2.490 lo 
C3.Q21 nor annum. 

, rs j libr ary Assistant, enn- 
dlrtatea should havo al loaat nvo 
paqgqa In O.C.E, Including two at 
“A’ 1 lovol,. .Provlou* library bk- 
porlenca uaorul but not eaionllal. 
Salary accordinq Iq ago and expgrl- 
onoe wlihln scale ei.EBO ip 22.537 


r ln Q.C 
lovol, . 


KING’S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


S N, commencing aalary £1,603 
115 to £2.002 plus £215 Lon- 
lowanca according lo quallfl- 
catian* and experionoo. Four wooka' 
vacation. 

Applications looothor with tha 
name* ol two roforooa to no Bent 
to the -Sijoroiars.noL lator than the 
24Ui Qclober, 1974. 

WEST SUSSEX 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


ThB post. I» 

PJ?J« 


JH PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 1 “«« 1 


JAMES COOK UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 
APPLICATIONS aro Invited for Iho 

,0, fe&R°p 0l rffl^ORY, Appll 

tf ahould pasioia at loan a gi 
oura dogroo and proforably . 


TECHNICAL AB9TRA 


or dogroo. with a apodal inures! 
luropgan hlitory or Thu Rena la- 

S ince and Ko/ormailon period. Some 
nowlpdgo of South Eaat Aslan or 
unltea State* hlBLory would bo 
vanugoqua. Tho sppntnloa'g 


__ south Enai Aslan qi- 
Slate* history would bo ad* 
qua. Tho appnlnioa'g primary 
(bllliy will no deslunlng and 


Hal and lame ouptrlmco 
Infl would be a distinct 
Tbo aucceisnil undidaii 


roapona I bllliy will bo deelunmn 
conducting a new couree of & 
peart history lit tho Early 



are long term eppomL^y 
commencing iilartii will n 
monaiirate wlih qu*iuunmu 
experience- 
pioqso wrllo iIvYUJ 
line oT career to: Mr 0 
Hoad of Knimallon 


NATIONAL 


. n «che 

alanco. 'study leave an, 
or travel and removal 

on •nfagfa pnitcion 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 

LECTUREHIIII 1 IN Altr IlISroRY 
APPUCAN1B must hnvo a anoclat 
Interest In tlio roproapntnjlonnl aria 



SliRPrl^o IDDAIUTUSUK 

WM.fr . APPOINTMENTS 


Dntalla from tho EsIabllaliiHonl 
Officer, Unlvoralty of Eaet Anglia, 
vlch NOR line, with whom 

S lcBllona fl copy npijfi togoihor 
tho nomoa and addressee of 
throo. poraone to whom rproranco 
moy bq ntado, should bo lodgod not 
luler Inan Slot October. 1074. 


THE QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

LCCTUfllZSIUP IN GHEEK 

Applications aro Invjtod for Iho 
post of Looturor In Greek or In 
Claaelca (QrookY 1 enable from Jat 
Qotobor. 1976. ThP Buccoaaful appll 
cant will bo required ip undertaK 
leaching and rojearch In tho Ilei 
‘ Greek Language. Literature an 
lugM. Balnry will be on Ihu 
acalfi For Loclurora : 22,118 rising 
to £4.896. with contrtbulofY, F 0 "' 
aion rin h[* under tho F.B.a.U. 
TnlOnl placing on the jeata wlU 
qopond on oxnerionco and quallflca- 
flona. Tli roeh old aup plomonl s aro 
additional to above scale*. 'Ajaiai- 
ancB with removal oxpeneoe ie 

ES8S-U AffSBB.TM! "" 

uoon'e Vfnjveraliy of Beiraat. 


SXPBRIDNC 
-lewer an 

BSJOUp, 


LITERARY 


orally of Belfaaj 
..... Norigorp .Ireland 
He/. 74/TL8.) 


uoon'e 
.J, BT7 1. 


oa*e quolo 


ARCHIVISTS 


CUMBRIA COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


hrarlori’a Career 


ciM’l sSJBJ.' 

AppUcania must 


of a branch Record 


inttl. Anyone 

manuscript*, vl crm-. 

[personal 

immeduxba^vJ 

. SttSSft- 


ppplNTMENTS 


p! 


Education Coinmitiee 

North Devon College 

jjpjljfl. F. HIrd, M.A., J.P. 

Senior Assistant 
Librarian 

^cations are invited for the ftbove post from 
bbiy qualified librarians with some experience 
«i educational library or resources cenlie. The 
(Vi Devon College provides a wide range of 
8^ education courses and aciivllles, and is also 
ft eenlre for 18-19 education in the Bamslsple 
organisation complex. 

Pffa/srf Is on AP III Scale C1.926-E2. 253. Further 
SJiifj and forms of application may be obtained 
to* to Registrar, Barnstaple, North Devon. 


mm 



J 


AYR COUNTY COUNCIL 

jxqtllciUotlf frnm Citarteicd l.UudiUms for llie putt 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

iMric Adnoxe. Snlnry scale fur ('luiiem! I.iltiHilans 
IP 0,454. Salary scale a)*pllcal*lo In Quuilfieil Liliru- 
• »t «t Chartered El ,8U9-£ J..17.I. Duties will involve 
«n| tfit Branch Supervisor. A |)|><it m mein MihjL-a lo 
ttowyciiMl x-ray. 

Wudoai in wriiinR, giving foil particulars of age, 
“JjJtlaiii and experience, lugL-ilu'r \vl i It Hie iijmies 
jmrftsu of two referees, m lie iutlged willt the Cuumy 
R,Coim(y Buildings, Ayr, KA7 IIJH. wiflilii 10 days of 
iimrance of tlkle advcuisvntvm. Caiivussing tliMitiAli* 
k ten quote Ref, TI-S/.l. 


fn Y'raloviiil iublect. e* 
or exporlenco which 
special value -lo Uui . 

-‘° roa i ^isrus. 

ronuponiaT tanguaeei *f* * 
Salary ranoo* jrom _ ov*« 
to around £3.060- w 
according to auaU icsi^u "J 
porlonca. Nqn■conlnIlWl , * F 

lc ¥o? 0 fun delay* 

Mom. form (W w rJWj“S-P 
odobor in® wrtle 
vito Commlislon, Awn™, 

Basing* loka, HenW. H591^ 

giSS 


Is seeking an 

information officer 

I"! n lirlil ill III ,.uiNiiliniil*>- llie 
4*. i7?.i in Inn c uiiur v«pi Ill'll, i n! 1 jlimi% Kink 

jT i ,ni * in il.c |» ■ vuiutl nml ii.niiiii* fliru. 

.? a, 'PlK i MC, J l, ‘"i pi*»Iil ni.ihiiiK oniMih.ni. % Oiy.ini/n- 
Hfa-^ ^ n c "' "I (| aliiui|i, iii.iimxi inciil amt ..rs.iin/aiinmil 

-Sllti’ 111 u, ill n .|r„|i|| 1 1 . .Mil My u 1... Ml it m 

.. W1C '- Solar, iKanmilil,. 

**Fwng iiirer iloi.-iiu i.. 

• • f. W. Grain, l>c|inii Diri-ilnr, 

,n,,n,n * -Hrrilif. 

f) Victoria Siren , l.iiiulnu SW1II WIN. 


W-R-C, CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTRE, 

L (Northwlck Park Hospilai) 

"■uqrd Road, Harrow, Middlesex HA1 3UJ 

WANT LIBRARIAN (SERIALS) 

i U>. 

^an B a J a .i anCy ^ or 8 charlered librarian to be 
^SoLu J? eriortica,s collection (700 idles) of 
W^-uiii* edlcal L,brar y- Preference will be given 
V-tlftti ,!! n JJ^ lcal library experience. 

a year plus a 6% non-super* 
«tohih?I!£ n r? n . d Th reeiiold increases. 
!WwC5P l fte I- 120/3 10 Mrs - J - Tucker Bull for 
^MmaAd further details. 


B0Wi L U TMl 

swffjr 

hom W** 1 . 


LECTURES * MEETINGS 


LOUGHROROUGH LIBRARY 


SCHOOL 

OLD BTUDENTS ^ASSOCIATION 


7.50 ;■ rwe 


. "® ce *sary. • l.llii’Ui-y or bnnk uade 
a dvaniai4e. i/J-hunr Iive-ilav week' 
'iSSr** ho,w “Y iiiltiullv. i.iim liL-on 
llkai™. “‘‘duve*. CompL-tlii-.-c safaiy depend* 
«xperleiK«* a 

• j Wui tl 8ent to : J * W. Coalfb, 

& S0NS ^D. 

SQUARE. LONDON. WC1B 3JE 


R ODK FAIR 1974 
-:&iJiL . . f In U,L ‘ CummunM'f ftiih 

pt»Hi,*'i/li. 

J, n- 

no .. r Yl'.-i-v ( i 

'W- »-:• «• • 


|| Vift education AUTHO/ iny 

Librarians 

ftVliw C C°J2 h i r ? lHVUed >”"•*' iam Un iIk- 

Librarian III 

at : 

Huiuis Pastor School, Ouivnhuni 
C’iiy iSr East London College 
Pmii anient Hill School 

Roger Man wood (Upper) Scfeml. S.E.23 (pari-iimc posi ) 

Librarian III (Upper) 

ai : 

Westminster College 

Salaries (under review)— Librarian Ilf £2,400 rising to a 
maximum of £3,061, Librunan 111 (Upper) u» n niaxinnun 
ft i 1 '* luse salaries include Loudon Weighting. In 
audition the appropriate TiiresUuid Payments will be made. 
A part-mne appointnietit would receive the appropriate 
proportion of sala ry. 

App/ic(/(i(m forms and further details from the Educa- 
tion Officer, Estub 2A/2, Room 260C, Coimfu Hall, 
London SE1 7 PB. ( Tel : 633 7546.) 


National Library of Scotland 

ASSISTANTS 

Seven posts in Edinburgh : five in iho Department of 
Primed Books ; one in the Department of Manuscripts ; 
one In rhe Administration. 

The dudes of the candidates selected will lie as follows : 

(n) Primed Books: Cataloguing Division (2 posts): cata- 
loguing or books, periodicals and pamphlets ; main- 
tenance of card catalogue. 

(b) Printed Books : Headers Services (2 posts) : general 
assistance to readers and members of Utc public ; 
preparation of photography orders. 

(t) Printed Books : Offlciul Pupcrs : initial processing of 
Official Papers of the United Kingdom, Commonwealth 
and foreign governments ; international organizations, 
and the United Nations and Its agencies ; general 
assistance wlih clerical duties. 

(d) Department of Manuscripts : initial sorting and 
arranging of collodions of papers ; bundling or 
photography orders and binding requisitions ; routine 
departmental tasks. 

(c) Administration : assistance with compilation of statis- 
tics and returns ; maintenance of staff records ; general 
administrative assistance. 

All |WM« involve ocvu-lonal 'trvli-e lo readers. 

dlMI IFK'A'I IONS: C'siitijilgle* laqcil m le.ol I6i nhould immully 
Have WE ur (Jfl: pav.c* in Hugliili or h'liulbh taiiwuKi 1 . mul fit 
Iran iltrec ullivr nibjck-M. or aii rqiilvxlcm ur liiyher unsilifk-aiioii. 
Cutiditlaira wiili (endemic iiualiriiiiliraiia yrenily in exura* uf l lieu mil 
ii"i iiMiuiull)* be cmiMcfcd. 

I'ur |UMli (u) ami ie) Mtiiis (vpiit|i ability b ilevtr.iMe. 

SAt Alt Y : i HS7 nl .»H* 16 in ti.S47 m ’2 m hut. risina in a lu.islmiiiu 


ul f. i .R‘14. Niin-viiiilrihiit.irv pensimi. 

Wtiu* |ii the Scvieiary. N, illnii.il I ihmtv "f ScuiLinl. Oeuigr JV Uij.lgc, 
l-ilinl*iir kIi 1:111 IliW, (ur oil M|)|ibcnltiiii foim. Cluvlug dale IVili 


0,-luhtr, IvM. 

LIVERPOOL CITY 
LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

AP.2 (£1,644— £1,926 p.a.) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the above posts. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

General local government conditions apply, to- 
gether with the payment of removal, etc., ex- 
penses in appropriate cases. 

Application forms, returnable by Ffldey, the 25th Octo- 
ber 1974, are obtainable from Ihe City Librarian, Central 
Libraries, William Brown 8treei, Liverpool L3 8EW. 


CARSHALTON DISTRICT LIBRARY 

LIBRARIAN IN 

charge 

revtow) S phts London'' “weSnfl'and curleS 

fSSS Rws! 0 ^ tr 


and Sv is required lor ihe post of Librarian In 
j Lr busy Carshallon Library. The poet 
aKvles fldminlslratton of the Beddington 

Remova^ and^iegal expenses paid In approved 
cases.. Mortgaflo facilities may be available. • 
Aooiicaiion forms end further details obtainable 
bom niy Smilh. F.L.A.. Bbroggh Librarian, .Central 
L?b!w, Minor Park Road; Sutfon. Surrey.;. , - 

Ciosing date 28lh October, 1074. 


OCTOBER 11 1974 TLS : 1145 


Why wait 
when you could 
be first in line? 


The l liril 1 of the chase is all very well 
in iis context, hut sometimes you could 
well do without it. The only way you can 
elevate yourself from the weekly struggle 
fora look at the public copy of the TLS 
is lo have your private copy. And the 
surest way to get your private copy is 
to take out a subscription. 

Just fill in (lie coupon below, then sit 
back nnd relax. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BY SURFACE MAIL 
ALL DESTINATIONS 


12 mouths 
inland £9.10 
overseas £8.58 


BY AIR MAIL 

Europe, Malta and Cibndiar and 
members of H.M. Forces in Europe 

O.P.O. Zone A l|p for each Joz, 
North Africa, Ethiopia, Sudan, Iran, 
h ini, Jordan, Luba non, Saudi 
Arabia, Persian Gulf, Egypt, Cyprus, 
Syria, Israel, Aden and other 
destinations where ihe Post Office Air 
Mutt rale for newspapers is ljp 
for each Jo 1 /- 

G.P.O. Zone B 2p for each Joz. 
Canada, United States of America, 
South and Central America, West, 
East, Central nnd South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, Singapore and other 
destinations where the Post Office 
Air Mail rate for newspapers is 2p 
for eacli loz. 

G.P.O. Zone C 2Jp for each ioz. 
Australia, New Zealand, South Pacific 
Islands, China, Taiwan, Japan, Korea, 
Philippines, and other destinations 
whore the Post OfEice Air Mall rate 
for newspapers is 2 Ip for each loz. 


BY -AIR FREIGHT 
United Slates of America and Canada. 
(By air to country named, then 
nn wards by 2nd class mail.) 


£10.92 


£13.00 


£14.82 

$36.00 


£16.90 




•r"--. -M./V 

: ' il-i'! 

: 'i. .* . , . i 

/ . ■ J-i-r. i; 

■ . . • il j, - , )' . 

:Ji 

• ’ •• 

• i;i .. . 

'i'i! l ;- ilf-.V- 

!».i^ „;- :S 

i,' 'ilJ:!;' 

'Ll ; ■' ■ [h*:’ 1 i' • 


£ 10.66 

$26.00 


Enclosed is my cheque for 

SIGNATURE L.'.i bate. 



He l urn Uils coupon tq ; 

The Subscription Manager, 

The Times Literary Supplement 
' New Printing House Square, 
Gray’s Inn Road, 

London WC1X SE7- 













APPOINTMENTS 


SiaiSiii'laSiiai 



... to take part In the work ot I he Educa- 
tion Department which provides talks, lectures 
and worksheet activity to visiting groups 
ranging from primary schools to adult edu- 
cation. Oilier activities include public and 
external lectures, loan services of visual 
materials to schools, educational publica- 
tions, and a projected children’s club. 

Candidates should normally have a degree 
and a postgraduate teaching qualification, 
or a three-year teaching diploma, together 
with teaching experionce at primary or sec- 
ondary level. An Interest in the British 
Army and e knowledge of military, social or 
political history would be advantageous. 

SALARY ; Grade I. £2,930 to around £3.750 ; Grade It, 
£1.Se0 to around C3.050. Slarllng aalnry may be 
abDvo the minima. Level ol appoint men) according 
la age, quallllcallona end axporlence. Non-conlrl- 
bulory penal on Bahama. 

Poe lull dalalla end an npplloatlon lorm (to be re- 
aimed by 31 Odabar, 1974), wrlle 1o Civil Servloa 
Commit »lon, Alenoon Link, Baalngsloka, Hants RQ2I 
1«. . 0r „* a L"P h0BB BASINGSTOKE 29922, Ml. 800 


f " n , tw M-hour enawaring aervloo. LONDON g 1-839 
1992), quoting rel. a[AT}392. 


Librarians 

fn Government Departments 

There are vacancies In the following Government 
Departments for candidates with professional 
qualifications end some practical experience. 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
FISHERIES AND FOOD 

Library, Tolworth, Surrey (part-time post). 
MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Admiralty Surface Weapons Establishment, 
Port ad own, Hants (2 posts). • 

Headquarters Library, St. Giles Court, London. 
W.C.2. 

Royal Army Medical College, Mlilbank. 
London, S.W.1. 

•DEPARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Headquarters Library, Marsham Street, London, 

Transport and Road Research Laboratory, 
Crowthorne, Berks. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Headquarters Library. Alexander Fleming House, 
London, S.E.1 (2 posts). 

Further vacancies may arise- in these and other 
departments. 

8ALARY (Inner London) : Around £2.050 to 
£3,150; £228 less elsewhere. ' Pro-rata for part- 
time appointment. Starting salary may be above 
the minimum. Promotion prospects. Non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

For full details and an application form (to be 
returned by . 1 November, 1974 ) write to Civil 
Ssrvloe -Commission, Alericon Link, Basingstoke, 


l iTsTir^B If lHIiMClif r dr 



29222, ext. 500 (or for 24-hour answering ser- 
vice LONDON 01-839 1992). Please quote 
G(9)824. 


Mril* ABERDEEN 

|Rf v M ROBERT, GORDON'S 
institute of 


TECHNOLOGY 


LIBRARY 

APPOINTMENT OF 
ART LIBRARIAN 

, Applications are .invited from Chartered Librarians 

- fare a position as Librartain' to lake control of a ' 
well-established Art Library. . 

; Applicants should have wide experience ol working 

- in an Art School Library. 

Graduate scale: F.L.A., or, ,, Degree plus' AL.A- 
' £2,41 5-£3, 249, plus Threshold Agreement p'aymBnis. 
Non-Gradunte scale: A.LA. — E2 ,001 -£2,832, plus 
Threshold Agreement payments. . - - ■ : ■ 1 '■ ..■.■:■■■ 
Applications in wrilipg, qu.oting -'the' nqmes of two 
persons to whom reference can be made, to be 
. lodged with the undersigned at ; School hit I, Aber- 
deen,. as soon ae possible. 

CHARLES BIRNIE, , 

Secretary and Treasurer. 


NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY 
Subject Specialists SOI 

£2,820 to E3.165 (under review) plus £281 
London Weighting and Threshold Agreement 

Subject Specialist 
(Language and Literature- 
including fiction) 

Subject Specialist 
(Humanities) 

Those appointed ai e likely to be Chartered Libra- 
rians with a degree or a demonstrable interest In 
the subject field and qualified for at least five years. 
Sutton's New Central Library is due to open In 
1975. The Library will form part of a complex 
planned to include a college of liberal- arts, a thea- 
tre and public hall. It has a floor area of 58.000 
sq ft and will house over a quarter of a million 
books. 

The library is to be arranged in subject areas Inte- 
grating lending and reference material. Each area 
will be staffed by a team or subject advisers. The 
subject specialists will be concerned with ail 
aspects of the New Central Library and responsible 
for the organisation and promotion or the library 
service within their field. 

Removal and legal expenses paid In approved 
cases. • 

Mortgage facilities may be available. 

Application forms and further details rroni Roy 
Smith, FLA. Borough Librarian, London Borough ol 
Sutton, Central Library, Manor Park Road. Sutton. 
Surrey, telephone Q1-642 9536. 

Closing date for applications October 28. 1974. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 



We require the following staff to work In our 
special library, which Ib part of INSPEC, our 
International information service • 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

To take charge of the Periodicals Section 
which is currently being computerised. The 
successful applicant must either be an 
Associate of the Library Association or have 
passed Part It of (he Library Association's 
examination. 

Salary In the range E1.850-E2.820 according to 
age and experience. 4 weeks' holiday. Ref. 
AS/102. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

To take charge of Library photocopying 
service and to assist with other general duties. 
Applicants must be educated to G.C.E. 'O' 
level standard, or equivalent, in English ; 
previous experience in a library would be an 
advantage, but not essential. Salary In the 
range £1.1 90-El. 856. 

3 weeks' holiday rising to 4 weeks' alter one 
year's serviOB. Ref. LA/ 103. 

In addition, we offer flexible working hours 
and excellent subsidised meals In staff 
restaurant overlooking the River Thames. 
Please write, giving brief details of qualifica- 
tions, experience and age, quoting the 
appropriate reference, to : — 

Mrs. Carol Buckland, 

Personnel Officer, 

The Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, 
rmWHFH Sav °y plao ®i London 

IMkE WC2R 0BL. 

* ,or "‘ 1 ' or telephone 01-836 9359 


KENT 


COUNTY 

COUNCIL 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ; 

LIBRARIAN 

Salary Ip scale to £2,235 plus outer fringe allowance 
Gt NORTH WEST KENT COLLEGE OF, 
TECHNOLOGY, DARTFORD .1 <:■ \ ■» • !. 

Chartered Librarians preferred* ' 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Salary In scale to £2235 

at MEDWAY & MAIDSTONE COLLEGE OF 

TECHNOLOGY, CHATHAM 

2H^^ L,bf arian preferred, although.- students 
leaving. Library . School In December Considered. 

Dava?li B ffh d r M?® ndi r 0, i? oal Gl livin 9 supplement 
payable In both posts. Disturbance allowance pay- 
able in approved cases. 

rtrift!! 8 application form, returnable by 25lh 


THE UNIVERSITY OF **** 
TEXAS AT AUSTIN 

THli GliNl-RAL LI UR ARIFS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78712 ' 

HEAD 

LIBRARIAN 

LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 

IIk- Univcrsi'v t.r r e -.js ai Amlin U »eckin H a Ik, i It, 

Ih iiiicriMtimulu I Cl a, A IK. I I i,tii, Amcrkan CjIMma'*' -5 

Ihc larpc-i hbi ary or ill jiinJ iii Ilia United Si a lev H, a 1 
EdI to. i wn ■-> u i.Hiip.elKnsive cullecnon or Latin 
MexiL-.ni Aiiirtic.in mnletiuK m ,,ll ..,1, 1...,. — . I 


fPOINTMENTS 


pifeilliiiM ftnJ h r.l e. hourly employee.-, dir] additional iun^rihc3 
jted th'otiah centra ll«J Oeneral libraries SLh 3 

X: ■*-*»* * £9aa 

Tl n . ,kid L 1 L rari ,f I he Cnlk-vii-ui J, mporMble j 

collection ■Jei-dupmciit U i,d public ki vices nn J i, B lib,in 
IicbJ is Uire-.ll>- involved m dc-.isiin muklim fur ilio Clendji 
at 11 K manuiKm-ni level. 

OuBlIfk-atliiin : Mi.S fr„m an A I A -see red I ted prutumiw 
nr.iUn.ne ilearee in Latin American routed studlci or tppi.tJ 
eipcr lento. A minimum ol leu yenw' upcrience In Bn atidemv 
wilji n Iticin on I.nlln American blhlkwnpliy; linguistic tan in 
nnd some knmvlcdae of l'onugnese prefer red; piovan atfmlhliJS 
ability; experience and kiinwledite of the handling of ptlniid nu!«« 
inaiiu<cnpls, mid archival and mid lo -visual msierlBli; ■ Hk.-Jd 
knuivledge nr ilia cliotacterlsHci of l.nttn Ainerk-sn pnUi.h.oi 3 
dluribiilion. *7] 

L hii person slinnlJ have a broad inheres) In l.nttn Amtiki idi 
problems, un imdcrslandiiin of the needs of (he Mexican Amnciaj 
our society, be able to cuminninl the revneL-t of th^ icxdtmC- aii 
library oonuiumlly, and be able In report effeclively both oraili isIK 
WiliiiS mi all mutter* i elating to the Collection. FlemWlih t# at 
changing Ucmunds nnd pullerus in librarlnmhip i« ciMniljl. 

b'ulnry dependent upon experience and qualification!. AppL.-JlM 
iiutuinutloni will he accepted until October 31, 1974. Position in._. 
on ur before September I, Iv73. Send noininntion or letler of 
lion and resume, including nendemk- credent tala, dieubi of 
profcsxinnal references nnd Malcmeril nf current salary and it 


utni at Austin, Amlin, Te<M 78711. Hi* huh 
of Texas is on equal opportunity, nt [Irma live action emplnj*r. 


London Borough of 

HAVERING 

Libraries and Cultural Activities 

Division g 

Assistant 
Borough Librarian 

(Lending Services) 

P.O.I.A. E^M-EA-iaa per annum 
plus threshold payments and London Weighting 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians with rej® - 
vant experience In a large public Library sysie 
This is a third-tier post and Involves supervieio 
and control of lending servioes In tha Central am 
nine branch Libraries. 

A computerised on-line circulation B T 8l ® r " W jj! 
shortly become operational and some experience 
computer applications lo Library PfOCWSf* 
would be desirable. 

Application forms and further particulars 
able from Borough Librarian and Aria V 
Central Library. Romford RM1 3AR, Closing-:., g 
2nd November, 1974. 



CULTURAL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT 


ASSISTANT 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

GRADE AP5, £2,535*£2,820 P- B - ^ 

Applications are Invited for tMspostro^ ^ $| jp 
Salrprd Central Library, Feel P«rk. ThUpo.^ . p 
annuable and subject to medical xper iertdiJ 
mehclng salary will be related to age. 
qualifications (increase pending) an • ■' 

ment applies. 

Application forms available froin . 

Personnel Manager, Civic Centre, 

Swinton M 27 2AD, 

to whom they’ should be returned 
Please quote post reference numb?i ***• 


I 


editorial «ir«im\mi:s 

\\ ITII LOLI.IAS 

translators 

AND E.F.L. 

\1e are looking fur two assistanr miliars 
la work on a new German diccimiary i»ru- 
; fC t. Cantlidaies should have a decree in 
German nnd/nr cxpefieni e in translatinti 
from Gennan I mu l.Miglihli, as we 1 
« a sound cuminmul ot inu knulisn 

iMdrimon we require For linulish lang- 
uage work nn the same inuject, nue 
assistant editor, who .slum Id have H.1..T. 
or similar experience. These posts will 
be based In Glasgow and will lie for a 
minimum of one year. 

EDITOR-HOME 

AND 

LEISURE BOOKS 

Tlib established posi I i nil is for an editur 
io work oil an intercsiing li.si^ nf n avel, 
sports and hobby bonks. Cnndiilaies. 
lflio must hold an nr In degree, probably 
i>iih honours, and including F.nglisli, 
should have nruvinus publishing experi- 
ence, preferably cditni ial. 

Please apply, giving relevant can-er nnd 
academic details lo : — 
lain M. Forbes, 

COLLINS jPUBLlSill-iUS, 

144 Cglhcdi'nl Street, 

Glasgow G4 0NH. 


CoBnsf 


ASSISTANT 

UBRARIAN 

isqulrad for Members Library of Institute 
d Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales. " 

Candidates should be qualified Librarians 

80010 experience in related Special 
library. 

fJJ® 8 wilMnclude Reference Work, Cata- 
0 u Nji and Control of Circulation. 

^ ar y similar to APIU Grading, L.V.s, 3 
holiday. Hours: 9.30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

J ,la »Pp!Sfln writing (o : 

Margaret Ware, 

fev cHARTERED J <h- 

feri; ■ fp 

i*** E.C.2. 


E ARKA HEALTH AUTHORITY 
*«UTH DERBYSHIRE DISTRICT 

bartered Librarian 

. ,. ^dical Library Services 


:■ TXT;»S-£2;iS76 p.4. 

e * at UlR Oerliystjlrc Kujal Infii mary, 
loped us a ,,ew District General 
'aiiety and ►Cupc lop develop- 
^ "wicessri l experienced lilirarian. 

'^«lopH 1 4rf5 Q » ll * da * e Will be rt-quiicd to assist in 


e uiedkal lilirdrv sccsitcs in' Derby 
'v^teriM «?S U * ,,E, iudexinj; and fii^diiipng the e\ist- 
[■rNea ijJ, f he Use of blliliiigrjphlcal aldN. It Is 
S^NtWW-S^' 111 he tU,sp IMIioil Wllh the Nntling- 
: t? ^^ llospitais ' 1 '** Library and rlu- niedic.il staff at 


and the medic jl staff at 


^»of'*™2 ni,wWf antl atiracL-i Whlilc-y 
w. ^l arp! 2: < * n ' vnt - Fwtbir detail i and ap|i]tca- 
i/i'PiHift from the. pHtrkt AdmtnNru' 

'bwSlJi?' r - Derbytiblre Ituyal Infii m- 
Derby 47*41. 
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Vest Lothian County Council 


\pi»li*\Uli , n-; are Invitcil rroni 
Mill.) hi y (| Ii;ilh'la.-(l [.iliuriuils 
fur ilic |u*st uf SI-1NIUK 
ASSISTANT UKUAK1AN »[ 
ItO'NLSS KltANCK l.llt- 
ItAItV. S.ilury Ciiiirlci'cil 
Ubrarl.iiK' LI.SU'i £2.2.15 
j»r uiiiimii. These win* have 
passed Pari 1 of the 1-lual 
Lxaiiiinull'in £1,4 Ui,{ 1 ,6-14 
per uniium. A rcM M >aslbilliy 
element uf £80 per annum 
Is pay able. Appllc.iiinn forms 
and further pnrtluilars arc 
nblulii,t1ilc from the Dlievtnr 
of Educalfoii, County Build- 
ings, Linlithgow. Applica- 
tions should lie lodged by 
Friday, UStli October, 1074. 

JOHN C ALDER, 
Comity Clerk. 
County Buildings, 
LINLITHGOW 


West Lolhiein County Council 

UBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited 
from suiiahlv <|ii.ill (led Lib- 
r.irlans fur ilio post nf 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN nt 
BROXBURN BRANCH LIB- 
RARY. 

Salary— Chartered Lthrar- 
Ians £1.SitS-£2.2.4S per 
annum. Those who have 
passed Part 1 of the Final 
Examination £1,416-£1,644 
[H.T annum. A responsibility 
element of £200 per annum 
Is payable. 

Application forms and 
furilier purlk‘lil>n-s are ob- 
tainable from the Director 
or KdiiCBlinil, County Build- 
ings, Linlithgow. Applica- 
tions should hfi lodged liy 
Friday, lRili Ocmber, 1574. 

JOHN CAI.DKK, 
Ciiuiiiy Clerk. 
Coiinlv Buildings. 

i.iNi.mmow. 


Inspector/ Research 
Assistant (Historic Monuments) 

Applications are invited lor the following pensionable appointments 
based in Belfast in connection with ihe Aichaoological Survey of North- 
ern Ireland. 

Senior Inspector/ 

Assistant Inspector 

Applicants should have at least a second class honours degree in archi- 
tecture, archaeology, history (or an equivalent qualification acceptable 
to the Civil Service Commission) preferably with some experience of 
archaeological field work and of the technique and supervision of small- 
scale excavations. 

They should also be competent in archaeological surveying and photo- 
graphy having an adequate standard of Draughtsmanship. Ability to 
drive a car is essential. A considerable amount of travelling and outdoor 
work is involved and candidates must therefore be physically fit. 

Senior Inspector, £3,331 -£5,458 
Assistant Inspector, £1,819-£2,953 

Level of appointment and starting salary will be related to age, qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

Please quote Ref. SB 249/74/TLS. 

Research Assistants 

Applicants must be graduates in architecture, archaeology, history or 
an equivalent qualification acceptable to the Civil Service Commission. 
Duties will include assistance in surveys of field monuments and in 
archaeological excavation, the treatment, classification and study of 
relics found and the preparation of material for publication. 

Salary, £1,592-E2,675. Starting salary will be related to qualifications 
and experience. 

Please quote Ref. SB 250/74/TLS. 

Please write or telephone for an application form to the Civif Service 
Commission, Clarendon House, Adelaide Street, Belfast BT2 8ND (tele- 
phone 0232-44300, ext. 28). Completed forms shoud be returned to 
arrive not later than October 25, 1974. 


« 


I NORTHERN IRELAND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


LIBRARIAN 

tuSPA, ll* vvrll .J National Jhkqr Or«nnk«llon, to 

r ..„|iaMy qnalilioil lihnnm tgei buiwein .5 and 3 J to 

h wiile muse of Infninwilna otliviuci wnlnn a speulol llb- 

— J° urnal *" snJ a ,urHB 

■illecliiai ol idher piA'lKirtww. 

| ltf „KVc-f..l v J.idiilnie ‘hf.ald at Knl 2 StM sound Htaaiqr 

•tiMKM and be «•> R lcam " f lhrw l ’ lh 

ill- .1 Jepulj lllWHMIl. 

::r'.X J « -v » ».*« .... i»»-. «»■» -» 

MiK-litild pi j rnsni 11 eiiTMsed. 

- s=sr £ 

p 1 r If fleer riie Knot soda (7 For Ihe Pmanlloa of AeddenM. 

4271 within 14 dR)i. niiuiln* lh* rthranra L, 


«ssr mwsw-. ■ 

ii!rri .S lha abil11 ' 10 W0,K wl,h0U - . 

s |„nlesRlonal wpwvDIon. 

„ «,;•»!» ojlS- »"™“- 

tobori pii>iwd»- ok rorai (lo bd rolumod by 

(dll nni.uiU Garvic* CohmUnIoii 

lo.ambnf, Janie RQZI 1JA or tolapbona 

rSmi&%BpSr 500 (O. 10. 24. hour .«•«"« 
M bwSon%-n* «•». fl(CJ6 - 8 r. 




AVON RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Librarian in 
Wiltshire 

Circa £1,700 p.a. 
plus threshold 

Avon's Information and 
Library Service 

Provides wide ranging commercial -and technical in- 
formation facilities for all Group Companies. A Char- 
tered Librarian -Is required to play an irViportfirrt pari 
in helping ( he Information Manager adrriinistar. ibis 
developing service. Dulles will include In forma I ion 
searching, desk . research for marketing, dpy-lo-day 
supervision , of the Library, ordering, publications and 
subscriptions control. 

Essential qualirications are Associate Membership of 
the Library Association and practical experience of In- 
dustrial information or library work, including Inlor- 
maiion searching. Opportunities vyi|l exist for training in 
market research. Applicants should be effective com- 
municators boih orally and In writing. and should have 
a positive attitude lo innovation . In Information tech- 
niques. ■ ' 

Benefits from working at Avon Include the following: 

• Generous pension and free life assurance schemes 

• Annual holiday of 4 weeks and 2 days after one 
year's service 

• 38} hour week working 8.30 aim.-5.00 p.m. Monday 
to Thursday and 4.00 p.m. on Fridays 

• and all the pleasures of a' satisfyirtg job In beautiful 
countryside within reach of path, end Bristol. 
Please write, quoting qualiff cations and. experience 
to. 

Mrs. P, Nicholas, 

Personnel Officer, Ap *fV G’\ «! 

Avon Rubber Company Limited, £l " K-J 

P.O. Box 2, - « -sal 

Melksham, Wmtm t n ■ ■■ TB i m ■ — 

Wiltshire 8N12 8AA: 












